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GENERAL  ZACHARY  TAYLOR  on  "Old  Whitey." 


Camp  Zachary  Taylor 

BY 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  HARRY  C.  HALE, 
Commanding  Officer  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  and  84th  Division. 


CAMP  ZACHARY  TAYLOR 


By  Ella  Hutchison  Ellwanger. 


We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
publish  the  accompanying  deeply 
interesting  description  of  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor.  Our  readers  will 
prize  its  many  interesting  features, 
and  the  historical  data  is  so  valuable 
that  in  years  to  come  the  magazine 
will  be  a  book  of  reference.  Two  of 
the  large  pictures  made  especially 
for  the  Register  we  concluded  to 
frame,  for  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Wp 
have  the  hope  that  we  may  yet  have 
a  photosrraph  of  Mr.  Silas  Mason, 
of  the  firm  of  Mason  &  Hanger, 
builders  of  this  beautiful  city  to 
house  a  division  of  our  army.  In 
this  work  Mr.  Mason  displays  the 
inherited  genius  of  his  notable 
grandfather,  who  was  the  builder 
and  architect  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's bridges  during  the  Civil  War, 
On  one  occasion  it  was  told  of  Mr. 
Mason  that  Stonewall  Jackson 
wanted  a  bridge  across  a  certain 
river,  but  the  young  contractor  in 
the  army  said  it  was  impossible  to 
build  it.  Mr.  Mason  said  he  would 
look  over  the  banks  and  see  about 
it.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  he 
told  the  young  man  "to  bring  on  his 
pictures,  and  General  Jackson  with 
his  army — the  bridge  was  finished." 
He  did  not  consult  drawings,  but  di- 
rected them.  So  Mr.  Mason  looked 
the  city  of  Louisville  over  and  se- 
lected near  it  the  cantonment,  that 
today  glitters   like    a    building    in 


fairyland,  as  described  by  Mrs.  Ell- 
wanger in  her  article. 

Among  the  most  highly  valued  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Historical  So- 
ciety's historical  paintings  is  an 
equestrian  portrait  of  one  of  our 
State's  greatest  sons,  General 
Zachary  Taylor,  who  is  there  depict- 
ed with  field  glass  in  hand,  mounted 
upon  his  famous  charger,  "Old 
Whitey, "  viewing  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  and  directing  the  movements 
of  his  troops. 

Because  of  the  great  love  they 
bore  him,  as  well  as  because  of  his 
blunt  readiness  always  for  meeting 
any  emergency,  his  troops  in  the 
Mexican  War  dubbed  General  Tay- 
lor "Rough  and  Ready,"  and  his 
"clay  bank"  war  horse  they  called 
"Old  Whitey;"  and  so  this  portrait 
of  him  is  known  as  "Rough  and 
Ready  on  Old  Whitey. ' '  And  as  the 
great  cantonment  at  Louisville  is 
named  for  General  Taylor  we  pub- 
lish this  picture  in  connection  with 
the  article. 

Editor's  Note. 


After  Congress  had  decided  on 
raising  a  vast  army  of  citizen 
soldiers,  and  had  formulated  plans 
for  calling  that  army  to  the  colors, 
the  Quartermaster  General  was  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  hous- 
ing the  army  adequately  during  the 
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long  process  of  converting  it  from 
an  unorganized  multitude  of  indi- 
viduals into  a  highly  developed 
fighting  machine. 

When  the  benefits  that  come  to  a 
nation  through  the  creation  of  the 
National  Army  are  ultimately  cata- 
logued, the  fact  that  it  has  welded 
the  country  into  a  homogeneous  so- 
ciety, seeking  the  same  national 
ends  and  animated  by  the  same  na- 
tional ideals,  will  overtop  all  other 
advantages.  Men  of  the  Xorth  and 
South  and  of  the  East  and  the  West 
meet  and  mingle  and  on  the  anvil  of 
war  become  citizens  worthy  of  the 
liberties  won  by  the  first  American 
armies. 

In  all  the  cantonments  are  to  be 
found  the  sediment  of  the  melting 
pot.  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  is  not 
an  exception.  Here  can  be  found 
Poles,  Italians,  French,  Arme- 
nians, Turks,  Syrians,  Eumani- 
ans,  Russians,  Germans,  Scotch, 
Irish  and  English,  humanity 
that  has  in  the  last  decade  or  so 
drifted  to  the  hospitable  American 
shores.  A  story  is  told  of  a  sergeant 
who  sneezed  during  his  calling  of 
the  roll  and  as  many  as  six  of  his 
men  answered:  "Here!"  Taking 
this  with  a  large  grain  of  salt,  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  aid  of  an  interpre- 
ter to  get  through  the  daily  round 
of  work. 

The  story  of  the  building  of  the 
16  cantonments  surpasses  anything 
else  in  history  making.  The  men  who 
planned  these  national  cities  sought 
no  aesthetic  municipal  effect;  utili- 
ty was  the  keynote  throughout. 
Monotony  might  be  claimed  for  row 
following  row    of     the     unpainted 


buildings  but  they  were  so  arranged 
for  the  convenience  of  the  officers 
and  men  who  are  working  and  train- 
ing 14  hours  each  day  to  the  end  of 
creating  a  National  Army. 

The  story  of  the  building,  equip- 
ping and  occupation  of  Camp  Zach- 
ary Taylor,  with  minor  exceptions, 
is  the  history  of  the  other  15  can- 
tonments. One  day  a  story  office 
building;  teams,  trucks,  blue  prints, 
etc.,  and  in  18  hours  a  respectable 
village.  In  a  few  weeks  the  village 
has  grown  into  a  town  and  a  month 
or  so  finds  a  city  of  from  30,000  to 
10,000  inhabitants,  with  all  sewer- 
age, lights  and  other  modern  con- 
veniences found  in  a  hustling  Amer- 
ican city  of  that  size. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral I.  W.  Littell,  to  take  charge  of 
the  construction  and  repair  division. 
It  was  a  large  order  even  for 
General  Littell.  Such  a  large 
order,  indeed,  that  the  carrying  out 
of  the  same  has  wrought  such  trans- 
formations that  the  world  might 
well  believe  it  all  magic  had  it  not 
been  for  the  rythmic  blows  of  25,000 
hammers  and  enough  lumber  to  al- 
most make  a  board  walk  half  way 
round  the  world.  Consider  a  week- 
ly payroll  twice  as  large  as  the 
monthly  payroll  at  Panama  when 
the  canal  work  was  at  high  tide,  and 
paid  off  in  two  hours,  where  three 
days  were  required  to  pay  off  the 
big  ditch  force. 

There  were  many  things  to  con- 
sider, too.  Each  camp  must  be  close 
to  some  city,  in  order  to  insure  a 
labor  and  material  market.  Drain- 
age, water,  light  and  sewerage  were 
also  to  be  reckoned  with.  Then  there 
were  the  hospitals  to  be  established. 
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BRIGADIER  GENERAL  WILBUR  WILDER, 
Commander  168th  Brigade. 
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There  were  mess  halls  to  be  built 
and  enlargements  to  be  taken  care 
of,  sometimes  within  24  hours.  Yes, 
it  was  an  unusual  order— but,  then, 
these  were  unusual  times. 

Then,  the  biggest  thing  in  all  the 
army  must  not  be  overlooked,  for 
selfish  reasons,  perhaps.  Cleanli- 
ness must  be  the  first  and  last  order 
of  the  day.  Never  was  cleanliness 
such  a  virtue  as  in  the  life  of  a 
soldier.  The  proverb  that  "cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  Godliness"  is  not 
without  its  psychological  justifica- 
tion, and  as  an  aid  to  the  implanting 
of  discipline  it  is  second  only  to  the 
drill  exercises. 

The  new  recruit  must  learn  to 
keep  his  barracks,  his  bunk,  and 
himself  as  spick  and  span  as  a  new 
England  housewife  does  her  kitchen. 
The  sanitary  standards  of  the  army 
are  the  highest.  The  moment  the 
new  soldier  arrives  at  camp  he  is 
ordered  to  take  a  bath. 

In  this  age  of  running  hot  and 
cold  water,  one  is  apt  to  forget  there 
a:-e  isolated  districts  in  Kentucky, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  where  the  Sat- 
urday night  "tub"  is  still  a  time 
honored  institution.  But  the  men  at 
the  cantonment  have  quickly  come 
to  understand  the  virtue  of  keeping 
themselves  and  their  surroundings 
clean. 

Camp  Zachary  Taylor  is  located 
about  five  miles  from  the  city  of 
Louisville  and  covers  about  1,400 
acres.  The  entire  reservation  used 
by  the  Government  comprises  about 
3,340  acres.  The  Base  Hospital  now 
covers  upward  of  89  acres  and  be- 
fore this  article  goes  to  press  large 
improvements  will  be  begun  that 
will  take   in   several    acres    more. 


There  is  a  remount  station  on  the 
Ashbottom  Boad  that  covers  about 
80  acres.  This  has  ten  large  corrals 
capable  of  taking  care  of  5,000  ani- 
mals. The  ground  of  the  canton- 
ment is  high  and  rolling  and  it  is 
supplied  with  water,  sewerage  and 
electric  lights  from  Louisville. 
More  than  1,700  buildings  have  been 
erected  to  house  46,000  officers  and 
men.  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  was 
erected  by  the  Mason  &  Hanger 
Company,  of  Frankfort  and  Rich- 
mond. The  contract  was  given  them 
June  20th,  1917,  and  it  was  ready 
on  November  1st  to  receive  the  max- 
imum of  troops.  Major  Frank  B. 
Lamphere,  U.  S.  R.  C,  became  the 
constructing  Quartermaster  and 
Mr.  James  B.  Wilson,  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Louisville  "Water 
Companv,  became  chief  engineer. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Coleman,  of  Harrodsburg, 
was  the  building  superintendent. 
The  work  was  finished  about  two 
weeks  ahead  of  the  schedule  time. 
At  one  period  there  were  no  less 
than  10,000  people  on  the  payroll. 
The  unpainted  buildings  at  first  re- 
minded one  of  a  mining  town 
sprung  into  being  overnight  with 
the  discovery  of  gold.  But  no  min- 
ing town  ever  possessed  the  modern 
conveniences  that  the  buildings  at 
Camp  Zachary  Taylor  can  claim. 
Almost  a  year  has  passed  since 
the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
wind  and  the  weather  have  done 
much  to  soften  the  rawness  of  the 
building  material.  Only  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  buildings  and  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  buildings  are  painted.  So, 
too,  the  earth  surrounding  the  camp, 
which  is  composed  of  the  stickiest  of 
sticky  yellow  clay,  and  which  is  not 
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the  least  of  the  problems  the  new 
soldier  has  to  deal  with,  is  now 
leveled  and  graded  and  there  are 
going  to  be  hundreds  of  flower  beds. 
Even  now  there  is  a  faint  green 
springing  up  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
visitors  to  the  camp. 

Camp  Zachary  Taylor  is  the 
training  camp  for  the  units  of  the 
National  Army  which  come  out  of 
Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Southern 
Illinois.  None  of  the  other  15  can- 
tonments can  surpass  Camp  Zach- 
ary Taylor  in  attention  to  detail. 
There  are  many  beautiful  groves  of 
trees  about  and  the  grounds  are 
high  and  well  drained. 

The  base  hospital,  which  occupies 
about  89  acres,  is  built  about  a  court 
and  in  the  center  there  is  a  pergola 
in  the  shape  of  the  Red  Cross.  The 
planting  of  this  pergola  will  be 
undertaken  by  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
St  rater.  This  hospital  is  as 
well  equipped,  both  as  to  op- 
erating', X-jRay  Rooms  and  Bac- 
teriological Laboratory  as  any 
in  Xew  York  City.  To  give  the  out- 
sider a  small  working  knowledge  of 
the  immense  size  of  this  hospital,  I 
will  mention  that  if  your  best  friend 
stood  at  one  end  of  either  of  the 
four  long  corridors,  and  you  stood 
.'it  the  other,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  recognize  him  or  her.  They  are 
over  1,000  feet  long.  The  contagious 
wards  are  in  an  entirelv  separate 
win*  of  the  hospital  and  the  tuber- 
culosis suspects  in  another  wing. 


A  •'Garden  Club,"  with  Mrs.  John 
•lai-shall  as  President,     has     been 

•!-!.-:.•. i  with  thirty-six  members. 
1  ht  n-  will  be  a  large  flower  bed  for 

eh  member  and  the  planting  of 
Hirobberv  has  already  begun 


An  extract  from  the  versatile  let- 
ter of  "Mile.  On  Dit"  in  a  late  issue 
of  the  Courier-Journal  will  explain 
this  latest  effort  of  the  patriotic 
women  of  Louisville  in  detail. 

Of  course,  all  manner  of  talent  is 
to  be  found  among  the  wearers  of 
the  khaki, .  and  it  was  not  strange 
that  there  should  be  discovered  one 
officer  who  before  entering  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  school  gardens  of 
some  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country,  and  William  Tyler  is  aid- 
ing. Mrs.  Marshall  and  thirty-six 
members  of  the  Garden  Club,  of 
which  Mrs.  "William  Marshall  Bul- 
litt is  now  president,  have  given  all 
the  benefit  of  their  artistic  knowl- 
edge toward  making  the  hospital 
garden  as  lovely  as  the  gardens  of 
Trianon. 

When  all  the  green  aisles  in  the 
garden  are  radiant  in  summer 
beauty,  when  the  flowrer-bordered 
walks  are  perfuming  the  air,  and 
when  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  sum- 
mer in  Kentucky  adds  to  the  love- 
liness of  what  was  formerly  dull 
brown  earth,  dusty  and  trampled  by 
many  feet,  then  band  concerts  wall 
be  given  in  the  court  for  the  con- 
valescents. 

The  Louisville  idea  of  planting 
the  grounds  of  the  Base  Hospital 
has  been  enthusiastically  taken  up 
all  over  the  country,  and  garden 
clubs  in  cities  near  other  canton- 
ments are  following  the  general  out- 
line of  the  plan.  Practically  every 
florist  and  nurseryman  in  Louisville 
is  contributing  generously  of  his 
store,  and  from  points  as  far  away 
as  Philadelphia  flowers  and  shrubs 
have  been  sent.    Someone  jestingly 
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SILAS   B.    .MASON*, 
Of  Mason  and  Hanger  Co.,  Contractors  Who  Built  the  Cantonment. 
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designated  Mrs.  Marshall's  splen- 
did effort  as  a  ''spring  offensive," 
but  another  quick-witted  member 
said,  "It  seems  to  me  more  like  a 
martial  (?)  raid." 

As  there  are  thirty-sis  wards  in 
the  hospital,  there  will  be  thirty-six 
flowerbeds,  and  each  woman 's  artis- 
tic ability  and  individuality  will 
have  full  sway,  although  the  whole 
will  be  harmonized  and  brought  into 
an  artistic  ensemble.  For  instance, 
one  woman  is  planning  a  Japanese 
garden  effect.  Mrs.  William  Bel- 
knap will  have  charge  of  the  plant- 
ing at  the  entrance  to  the  Admin- 
istration building.  And  there  will 
be  tennis  courts,  and  croquet 
grounds,  and  space  for  such  games 
as  tether  ball.  The  nurses '  building, 
too,  will  have  its  charming  garden, 
as  Mrs.  John  Middleton  has  under- 
taken that  feature. 

Although  the  actual  working  out 
of  the  plan  is  entrusted  to  the  thirty- 
six  members  of  the  club,  other  mem- 
bers have  given  generously  in  the 
matter  of  shrubs  or  flowers  or  finan- 
cial aid.  Those  arranging  the  gar- 
den include:  Mesdames  John  Mar- 
shall, Harrison  Robertson,  Avery 
Robinson,  Owsley  Brown,  J.  B. 
Speed,  Andrew.  Graham  Whitley, 
John  Price,  J.  Stoddard  Johnston, 
Marion  E.  Taylor,  Oscar  Fenley, 
George  W.  Norton,  Morris  Sachs, 
Edward  Sachs,  Donald  McDonald, 
B.  D.  Warfield,  R.  H.  May.  Samuel 
Henning,  George  Avery,  Temple 
Bodley,  Charles  Garth,  Lafon  Allen, 
Baylor  Hickman,  F.  M.  Sackett, 
Clarence  Mengel,  Alexander  Hemp- 
hill, John  Doolun,  William  Marshall 
Bullitt,  Blakemore  Wheeler,  Attilla 
Cox,  Saunders  Jones,  Robert  Judge, 


William  Belknap,  Morris  Belknap, 
Thruston  Ballard,  Charles  Ballard, 
John  Middleton,  Lawrence  Jones, 
Peter  Lee  Atherton,  J.  D.  Stewart, 
Miss  Lucie  Norton,  Dr.  Lawrence 
and  Miss  Mary  Pirtle.  And  a  group 
of  charming  young  girls  have  un- 
dertaken the  raising  of  a  vegetable 
garden,  whose  products  will  be  mar- 
keted to  take  care  of  one  of  the 
fatherless  children  of  France. 


How  the  Soldiers  at  Camp  Taylor 
are  Fed. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "An 
army  marches  on  its  stomach."  If 
so,  the  men  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor 
are  in  good  marching  trim.  A  mere 
entrance  into  the  bake  shop  makes 
the  visitor  hungry.  The  agreeable 
aroma  of  baking  bread  meets  you 
at  the  door.  Nor  does  the  sight  of 
1,000  freshly  baked  loaves,  evenly 
browned  and  crisp,  lessen  the 
hunger  that  the  odor  has  created  in 
your  stomach.  I  shall  not  attempt, 
in  this  article,  to  make  it  one  of  pure 
statistical  merit.  It  is  to  be  one  of 
unconventional  writing,  so  to  speak, 
and  I  shall  not  go  into  any  elaborate 
detail — any  good  book  of  statistics 
can  give  you  detail.  But  here  is  a 
table  showing  you  about  how  much 
bread  the  soldiers  at  Camp  Taylor 
consume. 

The  daily  per  capita  consumption 
of  food  stuffs  in  this  camp  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  given  in  the 
table  below: 

Flour 48     lb. 

Corn  meal 043  lb. 

Beef _    .60    lb. 
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Figured  on  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent strength,  23,450  men,  the  daily 
consumption  of  the  entire  camp  is : 

Flour  11,256.       lbs. 

Corn  meal  1,008.85  lbs. 

Beef  ....- 14,070.      lbs. 

At  present  strength,  the  consump- 
tion of  bread  per  month  would  be 
approximately  one  million  loaves. 
Each  man  eats  a  little  less  than  one- 
half  pound  per  day. 

Of  course,  one  could  go  into  min- 
ute detail  of  how  the  immense  store 
houses  are  receiving  daily  their 
complement  of  canned  goods,  cheese, 
bacon,  dried  fruits,  hominy,  cereals. 
etc.,  in  one  door  and  how  they  go  out 
the  other  door;  there  is  the  clerk 
checking  out  the  rations  about  as 
fast  as  they  are  received.  For,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  raw  recruit 
raises  a  mighty  big  howl  about  the 
"eats"  when  he  first  goes  to  camp, 
Uncle  Sam  has  the  best  fed  army  in 
the  world. 

On  my  last  visit  to  camp,  March 
27th,  1918,  there  had  just  been  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  field  kitchens.  The 
head  cook  had  his  men  take  down 
one  of  the  new  field  kitchen  ovens, 
and  for  my  benefit  it  was  re-as- 
sembled in  ten  minutes.  Each  oven 
is  capable  of  baking  about  3,500 
pounds  of  bread  per  day.  There  has 
just*  been  a  class  of  bread  cooks 
graduated  and  thirty-five  more  re- 
cently began  their  two  months' 
course. 

There  is  no  "  Hooverizing, "  no 
skimping  of  food  at  Camp  Zachary 


Taylor,  for  "meatless"  and 
"wheatless"  days  do  not  exist  for 
these  great  bodies  of  men  who  are 
going  to  fight  for  your  liberty  and 
mine.  There  has  been  a  food  survey 
started  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  by 
a  board  of  four  commissioned  offi- 
cers and  two  enlisted  men  from  the 
office  of  the  Surgeon-General  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  close  probe 
will  be  made  into  messes  at  the  can- 
tonment. The  primary  object  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  men  are  get- 
ting sufficient  nourishing  food; 
whether  the  diet  is  properly  bal- 
anced and  if  there  is  enough  of  it. 
There  will  be  also  a  protection 
against  spoilage  and  waste.  There 
is  not  going  to  be  very  much  waste 
at  Camp  Taylor.  The  necessary 
waste  is  going  to  be  made  to  pay. 
Had  it  been  decided  to  burn  the 
waste  huge  incinerators  would  have 
been  necessary;  but  the  idea  of  the 
salvage  of  wastes,  something  of 
which  armies  never  thought  before 
this  war,  was  conceived  by  a  Na- 
tional Guard  officer  from  Delaware. 
Since  then  all  garbage  is  collected 
and  sold.  A  table  that  is  interesting 
lias  been  made  of  the  savings  of 
waste  materials. 

From  the  16  cantonments  there 
has  been  paid  by  contractors 
for  this  waste  material  some- 
thing like  $446,000.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  stable  manure  has  been 
sold  for  $198,000,  making  a  total  of 
$644,000.  In  addition  there  has  been 
a  saving  of  $700,000,  which,  under 
the  old  system,  would  have  been  ex- 
pended for  incinerators  and  $362,- 
000  for  operating  same. 
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The  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work  at 
Camp  Zachary  Taylor. 

The  work  of  the  Army  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  is  laid  out  on  broad  lines.  Some 
discussion  of  its  buildings  and  their 
equipment,  and  of  the  various  de- 
partments will  be  necessary  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  whole 
scheme. 

There  are  nine  service  buildings 
on  the  grounds  and  in  addition  to 
these  we  have  the  Administration  or 
Headquarters  Building,  the  big 
Auditorium  and  a  large  building  at 
the  rifle  range,  making  in  all  twelve. 
In  addition  to  these  twelve  build- 
ings, a  building  exclusively  for  offi- 
cers, one  for  the  Remount  Sta- 
tion, one  for  the  Base  Hospital, 
and  one  for  the  Artillery  Range 
are  in  process  of  construction,  mak- 
ing sixteen  buildings  in  all. 

The  Headquarters  or  Administra- 
tion building  houses  the  general 
staff,  which  includes  the  Camp  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  the  heads  of  three 
great  departments,  Educational,  Re- 
ligious and  Physical,  the  Camp 
Business  Secretary,  the  Camp 
Musical  Director,  the  Camp  Super- 
visor of  French,  the  Editor  of 
Trench  and  Camp,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Stock  Department,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Department,  Inspector  Gener- 
al, auto  drivers,  etc. 

The  Camp  General  Secretary,  Mr. 
P.  C.  Dix,  is  the  executive  head  of 
the  entire  force.  Under  him,  the 
work  is  divided  first  of  all  into  three 
great  department — the  Religious 
Work  Department,  the  Educational 
Department,  the  Physical  Work  De- 
partment. The  Religious  Work  De- 
partment has  as  its  head  Dr.  E.  Y. 


Mullins,  President  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  The 
Educational  Department  has  as  its 
head  H.  V.  McChesney,  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  Kentucky.  The 
Physical  Work  Department  has  as 
its  head  Mr.  F.  J.  Gray,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  Athletic  Department 
of  the  Rochester,  New  York,  Public 
Schools  for  some  years. 

(Since  the  above  was  written  Mr. 
Thomas  Kelly  has  succeeded  Wm. 
Gray  as  head  of  the  Athletic  De- 
partment.— Editor's  Note.) 

Each  one  of  these  departmental 
heads  has  a  secretary  under  him  in 
each  one  of  the  nine  buildings  over 
the  camp,  thus  making  ten  men  in 
each  of  these  departments. 

In  each  of  the  service  buildings, 
there  is  first  of  all,  a  General  Build- 
ing Secretary,  and  in  addition  a  sec- 
retary at  the  head  of  each  of  the 
three  departments  just  mentioned, 
and  two  assistant  secretaries,  mak- 
ing a  staff  of  six  men  in  each  build- 
ing. 

Each  of  the  Service  Buildings  is 
equipped  with  a  large  auditorium, 
with  moving  picture  apparatus,  a 
piano,  Victrola,  etc.,  and  seating 
about  650  men,  with  standing  room 
for  250  more.  In  addition  to  this 
large  auditorium,  there  is  the  big 
social  room  with  reading  tables, 
writing  tables,  checker-boards,  ping- 
pong  tables,  and  tables  for  various 
other  games.  The  big  auditorium  is 
also  lined  along  each  side  with 
writing  desks  and  there  are  two 
double  rows  of  writing  desks  run- 
ning full  length  of  the  auditorium, 
which  can  be  lowered  when  a  pro- 
gram is  on.  The  writing  desks  in 
the  auditorium  and  the  social  room 
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altogether  will  accommodate  about 
250  writing  at  one  time,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  every  seat 
occupied. 

Each  building  is  equipped  with 
a  good  library  of  books  and  current 
magazines. 

The  type  of  entertainments  con- 
ducted in  the  auditorium  in  each 
building  is  one  of  wide  variety.  On 
Sunday  there  are  three  religious 
services  in  the  building,  and  there  is 
also  a  mid-week  prayer  service. 
There  are  two  pictures  shows  a 
week  in  each  building,  and  usually 
one  musical  and  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, and  one  or  more  lectures 
per  week  on  some  educational  or 
historical  subject.  Many  of  these 
lectures  have  to  do  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  war,  the  geography  of 
the  warring  countries,  and  lectures 
on  current  war  events.  There  are  a 
number  of  English  and  French  offi- 
cers stationed  in  the  camp,  who 
have  had  experience  at  the  front  in 
the  present  war,  and  have  been  de- 
tailed for  instruction  alomr  special 
lines  at  this  camp.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  made  large  use  of  these  men  in 
delivering  lectures  in  the  auditor- 
iums along  the  lines  of  their  experi- 
ences at  the  battle  front,  descrip- 
tions of  particular  battles,  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  work  in  the 
trenches.  All  this  has  been  very 
helpful  to  the  men  and  has  also  been 
intensely  interesting.  The  lectures 
also  cover  health  subjects,  and 
other  phases  of  the  soldiers'  needs. 

The  Religious  TVork  Department 
places  special  emphasis  on  the 
organization  of  Bible  Study  Classes. 
These  are  organized  in  the  barracks 
.and  each  barracks  in  the  camp  is 


definitely  assigned  to  some  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  secretary;  that  is,  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  organization  of  Bible 
study  work  in  the  various  barracks 
assigned  to  him. 

Practically  every  barracks  in  the 
camp  has  had  a  Bible  study  class 
organized.  A  check  up  on  the  list 
recently  showed  183  Bible  study 
classes  organized  and  in  operation. 

The  Educational  Department  has 
charge  of  the  lecture  courses,  the 
moving  picture  programs,  the  li- 
braries, and  the  strictly  educational 
work.  This  latter  covers  instruc- 
tion in  French,  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish to  foreigners,  and  the  teaching 
of  the  native  illiterates.  A  large 
number  of  the  French  classes  are 
being  conducted  now  in  the  camp, 
several  French  teachers  being  em- 
ployed, and  a  supervisor  of  French. 
At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the 
organization  and  development  of  the 
French  work  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work.  At  one  time  in  the  early 
months  of  the  work  at  the  camp, 
there  were  1,600  illiterates  in 
the  camp;  with  a  later  quota  came 
700  more.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secured  a 
compulsory  attendance  order  from 
the  General,  and  these  men  attend- 
ed schools  four  nights  a  week.  Mess 
halls  were  used  as  school  rooms  and 
voluntary  teachers  were  found 
among  the  soldiers,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretaries  supervising  and  direct- 
ing the  work  in  the  various  units.  ■ 

The  texts  published  by  Mrs.  Cora 
Wilson  Stewart,  President  of  the 
Kentucky  Illiteracy  Commission, 
were  used  in  this  work.  Hundreds 
of  these  men  have  learned  to  read 
and  write  and  are  now  writing  let- 
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ters  home.  A  "diploma"  is  issued 
to  them  when  they  are  able  to  pass 
a  test  examination,  and  they  are 
no  longer  classed  as  illiterates,  but 
can  continue  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
schools  if  they  wish.  Their  whole  at- 
titude toward  camp  life,  and  life  in 
general,  has  been  changed  by  this 
new  inspiration  that  has  come  into 
their  lives. 

The  Physical  'Work  Department 
is  a  very  important  one,  as  it  has 
much  to  do  with  the  outdoor  life  of 
the  soldiers,  when  they  are  off  duty. 
The  Physical  "Work  staff  promotes 
and  organizes  outdoor  games,  such 
as  baseball,  football,  basket  ball, 
volley  ball,  etc.  During  the  Avinter 
months,  the  big  auditorium  was  used 
for  basket  ball  games.  The  Physical 
Work  Department  has  proved  of 
very  great  value  in  encouraging 
athletics  among  the  men.  The  mili- 
tary authorities  regard  this  help 
from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  being  of 
the  greatest  value,  as  it  not  only 
helps  in  the  men's  training,  but 
makes  them  contented  and  happy  in 
their  work. 

The  Camp  musical  director  pro- 
motes "song  fests"  and  all  types  of 
music  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings 
and  in  the  barracks.  He  conducts 
song  services  on  big  occasions  and 
develops  the  song  spirit  among  the 
mem  This  is  regarded  by  all  as  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance. 
The  world  has  long  since  recognized 
that  the  singing  army  is  a  fighting 
army. 

To  sum  up  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  all  the  departments,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  un- 
dertakes to  meet  every  reasonable 
demand  of  the  men  for  helpfulness 


along  Physical,  Educational,  Social 
and  Eeligious  lines.  It  aims  to  make 
the  men  so  happy  and  contented  in 
the  camp,  that  they  will  not  care  for 
the  things  that  thev  ought  to  avoid. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  wants  to  help  win 
the  war  and  so  it  is  doing  every  pos- 
sible thing  in  its  power  to  increase 
the  morale  and  general  efficiency  of 
the  army. 

Kentuckians  are  especially  proud 
of  Mr.  McChesney's  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  educational  end  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Not  only  was  Mr. 
McChesney  former  Secretary  of 
State,  but  he  has  also  served  as 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. So  he  is  eminently  fitted 
for  the  arduous  task  before  him. 
This  department  has  established 
schools  for  3,000  men  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  there  being 
included  in  this  700  foreigners  who 
could  not  speak  English,  and  had  to 
be  taught.  French  classes  have  also 
been  started,  about  1,500  men  being 
enrolled  in  this  department,  and  li- 
braries have  been  installed  in  each 
of  the  buildings. 

General  Pershing  sent  word  to 
this  country  that  he  "would  not 
know  how  to  get  along  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  a 
practical  working  auxiliary. ' ' 


Camp  Taylor's  Big  Theatre. 

The  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  places  of  amusement  at  the 
cantonment  is  the  new  Liberty 
Theatre.  This  building  has  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  2,500  and  is  as  well 
lighted  and  heated  as  any  theatre 
of  its  size  in  the  country.  The 
scenery  was  painted  especially  for 
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it  by  the  law  studios  in  New  York 
and  the  switchboard  is  up-to-the- 
minute.  There  are  well  equipped 
dressing  rooms  and  proper  en- 
trances and  exits.  This  huge  build- 
ing had  Victor  Herbert's  Orchestra 
for  its  opening  night,  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert responded  to  Mr.  Cecil  North 's 
address  of  welcome  by  a  short 
speech  on  the  necessity  of  the 
soldiers  having  a  proper  amount  of 
"fun."  Mr.  North  is  Chairman  of 
the  War  Eecreation  Board  and  Capt. 
Samuel  D.  Jones  is  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  recreational  activities, 
which  include  the  Libraries,  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  etc.  Capt.  Jones  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  people  of  Louis- 
ville, where  he  held,  for  many  years, 
the  position  of  business  manager  of 
the  Louisville  Public  Schools.  In  the 
work  of  the  theatre  he  has  an  able 
assistant  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Aubrey  Stouffer,  who  is  the  man- 
ager of  the  theatre,  and  both  gentle- 
men have  endeared  themselves  to 
the  lads  in  khaki  the  past  winter  by 
providing  exceptionally  good  shows 
at  the  camp.  The  War  Board  real- 
ized that  the  soldiers  must  have 
wholesome  recreation  and  they  are 
going  to  get  it,  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  think  there  is  nothing 
too  good  for  the  "Sammies." 


The  Soxg  Fests. 

All  the  men  at  the  cantonment  are 
singing.  They  much  prefer  to  sing 
their  country's  songs  to  making  its 
laws.  Of  course,  there  has  always 
been  a  ' '  singing  unit ' '  in  camp.  But 
from  now  on  there  will  be  whole 
singing  companies.  Every  man  at 
Camp    Zachary    Taylor    that     can 


"turn  a  tune"  is  going  to  be  well 
drilled  in  singing.  A  month  or  so 
ago  there  were  15,000  song  books 
turned  over  to  the  men  in  camp. 
There  was  a  fund  left  from  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal's  Christ- 
mas Cheer  Club  and  after  due  de- 
liberation of  all  closely  concerned  it 
was  decided  to  buy  song  books  with 
the  "cash  on  hand."  General  Wil- 
bur Wilder  agreed  that  the  money 
could  not  have  been  put  to  a  better 
use. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Marty,  Camp  Musical 
Director  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  done 
much  excellent  work  and  has  held 
some  wonderful  song  fests,  and  he 
and  Mr.  E.  R.  Dawson,  the  civilian 
aide  for  singing  at  the  cantonment, 
are  going  to  have  every  man  in  the 
"Lincoln  Division"  singing  before 
summer. 

Would  it  not  be  interesting  to 
know  what  "our  boys"  sang  during 
the  World's  War?  I  think  so.  In 
fifty  years  from  now  there  will  be 
some  guessing  as  to  what  were  our 
popular  songs  then.  Here  is  a  list. 
Keep  it.  There  are  many  classics 
and  many  so  called  popular  songs 
in  the  number.  The  title  of  the  song- 
book  being  used  is:  "The  Songs  of 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors." 


List  of  Songs. 

There  are  sixty-nine  songs  in  the 
book.  A  complete  list  of  them  fol- 
lows: "Abide  With  Me,  Aloha  Oe," 
"America,  xVmerica  the  Beautiful, ,r 
"Annie  Laurie,"  "Auld  Lang 
Svne, "  "Battlecrv  of  Freedom," 
""Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
"Cany  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny," 
"Come     Thou     Almighty     King," 
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"Dixie,"  "Farewell  to  the  War- 
riors," "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me,"  "Going  Back  H-o-m-e," 
"Good  Morning,  Mr.  Zip-Zip-Zip," 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  "The  Home 
Road,"  "How  Can  I  Leave  Thee?" 
"How  Firm  a  Foundation," 
"Hymn  of  Free  Russia,"  "I 
Don't  Care  "Where  Thev  Send 
Me,"  "I'll  Wed  the  *Girl  I 
Left  Behind,"  "I  May  Be  Gone 
for  a  Long,  Long  Time,"  "In- 
diana," "Joan  of  Arc,"  "Keep 
Your  Head  Down,  Allemande," 
"Keep     the     Home     Fires     Burn- 


ing, 


;Life      On      the      Ocean 


Wave,"  "Li'l  Liza  Jane,"  "Look- 
out Mountain,"  "Long  Bov," 
"Love's  Old,  Sweet  Song," 
"March,  March,"  "La  Marseil- 
laise," "Mother  Machree,"  "My 
Hero,"  "Xancv  Lee,"  "Xearer, 
Mv  God,  to  Thee,"  "Now  the 
Day  is  Over,"  "Oh,  God,  Our 
Help  in  Ages  Past,"  "Off  for 
France,"  "Old  Black  Joe,"  "Old 
Folks  at  Home,"  "Old  Kentuckv 
Home, "  "  Old  Oaken  Bucket, "  "  On- 
ward, Christian  Soldiers."  "Out  On 
the  Deep,"  "Over  There,"  "Pack 
Up  Your  Troubles  in  Your  Old  Kit- 
Bag, "  "A  Perfect  Dav,"  "Pull 
Away,"  "The  Red,  White  and 
Blue,"  "Rise,  Crowned  With 
Light,"  "Sailing,"  "Send  Me  a 
Curl,"  "Silver  Threads  Among  the 
Gold,"  "Soldiers'  Farewell,"  "The 
Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War," 
"Stammering  Song,"  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  "The  Sunshine 
of  Your  Smile,"  "Sweet  Gene- 
vieve," "There's  a  Long,  Long 
Trail,"  "These  Things  Shall  Be," 
"They  Made  it  Twice  as  Nice  as 
Paradise  and  They  Called  it  Dixie- 


land" (parody  on),  "Three  Fishers 
Went  Sailing,"  "Tulip  and  Rose," 
"When  Johnnv  Comes  Marching 
Home,"  "When  the  Great  Red 
Dawn  Is  Shining,"  "Words  to  the 
Army  Trumpet  Calls,"  and  "  Yaaka 
Hula." 

The  library  at  the  cantonment  is 
maintained  by  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  The  building  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  in  Camp. 
The  main  library  has  upward  of 
12,000  books,  a  great  many  of  which 
were  donated  by  people  all  over  the 
country.  Branches  are  established 
throughout  the  entire  reservation  so 
that  the  boys  may  more  convenient- 
ly obtain  all  classes  of  literature  to 
read  during  their  leisure  moments. 
The  branches  are  located  in  the  nine 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  service  buildings  and  in 
the  three  Knights  of  Columbus 
buildings. 

The  outdoor  sports  and  the  in- 
door sports  have  not  been  neglected, 
and  there  is  volley  ball,  baseball, 
football,  quoits,  medicine  ball,  and 
tennis.  Instructors  are  there  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  soldier 
how  to  "play,"  if  perhaps,  his  life 
has  been  too  busy,  in  the  past,  to 
learn. 


The  Camp  Schools. 

The  American  soldier  is  well 
looked  after.  There  are  day  schools 
and  night  schools.  There  are 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  French. 
There  are  schools  for  saddlers  and 
cobblers.  There  are  cooking  schools 
and  riding  schools.  The  average 
soldier,  who  perhaps,  came  into 
camp  an  ignorant,  disgruntled  citi- 
zen, sullen  at  being  drafted  and  de- 
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pressed  by  being  torn  from  his 
family,  lias  within  his  power  or 
natural  capabilities,  the  chance  that 
no  other  soldier — or  civilian  for 
that  matter — ever  had  in  the  way  of 
schools  and  training.  He  will  leave 
the  camp,  if  he  never  gets  a  chance 
to  "go  over  the  top,"  a  better  man, 
physically  and  mentally.  He  will  be 
better  fitted  to  cope  with  the  world, 
no  matter  on  what  part  of  the  globe 
he  mav  chance  to  live. 


The  Social  Side  of  the  Soldier's 
Life. 

The  citizens  of  Louisville  have 
also  tried  to  "do  their  bit"  for  the 
health  and  comfort  and  amusement 
of  the  soldiers  within  our  gate.  If 
there  is  a  lonesome  soldier  at  the 
cantonment  and  he  will  hold  up  his 
hand  we  will  see  that  his  case  re- 
ceives immediate  attention.  The 
keys  of  the  city  have  been  turned 
over  to  him.  Churches,  clubs  and 
private  homes  vie  with  one  another 
to  make  him  feel  welcome.  Dances 
are  given  for  him  and  every  church 
in  the  city  has  receptions  with  deli- 
cious refreshments  on  certain  even- 
ings of  each  week.  There  is  no  form- 
ality about  these  affairs.  If  a  lone- 
some looking  soldier  but  enters  a 
church  he  is  waited  for  after  the 
services  and  invited  to  a  "home 
dinner."  The  fact  is,  when  we  are 
not  sewing  for  the  soldier  "over 
there"  we  are  entertaining  and 
feeding  the  soldier  "over  here." 

Of  course,  there  is  a  lot  of  "red 
tape."  But  the  women  of  Louisville 
settled  that  for  themselves.  Every 
one  knows  that  knows  anything 
about  army  life  that  one's  man-serv- 


ant and  one 's  chauffeur,  by  natural 
ability  or  by  training,  often  becomes 
an  officer,  while  the  erstwhile  em- 
ployer proudly  "salutes"  him  from 
the  ranks.  So,  the  patriotic  women 
of  this  city,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  club  committee  of  the  War  Re- 
creation Board,  of  which  Mrs. 
Charles  T.  Ballard,  is  chairman, 
furnished  and  opened  a  very  hand- 
some club  house  on  Fourth  street 
for  the  use  and  the  comfort 
of  the  enlisted  men.  There  the 
men  may  lounge  and  read 
and  play  and  sing;  they  may 
write  letters  or  read  them 
without  jumping  to  their  feet  every 
few  moments  to  salute  a  superior 
officer.  There  are  now  two  clubs  for 
the  enlisted  men,  and  all  of 
them  are  well  patronized,  as 
you  may  have  suspected.  In 
the  rear  of  these  beautifully 
furnished  clubs  is  a  well- 
equipped  cafeteria,  where  the  sol- 
diers may  get  a  wholesome  meal 
without  leaving  the  house.  There 
are  several  piano  players  in  these 
clubs  and  innumerable  magazines, 
books  and  papers.  There  are  also 
games  and  a  pool  table  to  while 
away  a  rainy  or  a  lonesome  after- 
noon. 


The  Commander  of  the  Camp. 

The  most  interesting  part  of 
the  writer's  visit  to  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor  in  the  interest 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Histor- 
ical Society  Magazine,  was  the 
short  talk  I  had  with  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Camp,  Major  General 
Harry    C.    Hale,    who    came    from 
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China,  where  he  had  been  stationed 
for  several  years,  to  take  charge  of 
Camp  Zachary  Taylor. 

General  Hale  is  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  you  think  a  soldier  should 
be.  There  is  unlimited  kindness 
shining  from  his  eyes,  yet,  you  real- 
ize at  once  that  here  is  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian and  a  most  capable  ex- 
ecutive. The  General  is  so  tanned 
from  his  stay  in  the  Orient  that  he 
could  easily  pass  for  a  foreigner. 
lie  was  born  in  the  small  town  of 
Knoxville,  Illinois,  on  July  10th, 
1  SGI.  He  is  a  graduate  of  West 
Point  and  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Indian  and  Philippine 
wars.  He  has  but  recently  returned 
from  the  European  battlefields 
where  he  spent  some  time  with  Gen- 
eral Pershing.  The  General,  like  all 
really  great  men,  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  be  kind  to  the  public  and  his 
inferior  officers.  While  he  is  a 
-tickler  for  military  etiquette,  he  is 
regarded  by  the  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians generally  as  that  subtle  some- 
thing we  designate  "a  good  sport." 
There  is  a  "true  story"  told  about 
the  General  that  will  serve  to  point 
out  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  his 
quiet  observation  and  his  kindness 
of  heart,  better  than  I  could  possi- 
bly hope  to  relate.  It  seems  that  on 
a  dusky  eve,  after  a  drill  of  some 
hours,  the  officers  and  privates  were 
standing  about  smoking  cigarettes. 
One  tall,  awkward,  country  youth, 
from  "somewhere  in  Indiana"  was 
looking  enviously  on,  and  finally 
mustered  the  courage  to  ask  the 
Quartermaster  Sergeant,  as  he 
thought,  for  a  cigarette.  The  light 
w"as  getting  dim  and  the  gold  cord 
on  the  General's  hat  looked  to  the 


country  boy  very  much  like  the 
Quartermaster's  yellow  cord.  Any- 
way the  boy  slipped  over  and  said : 
"Sergeant,  give  me  a  fag,  won't 
you?"  The  General  never  turned  a 
hair,  but  handed  the  boy  his  cigar- 
ette case.  When  the  General  walked 
off  one  of  the  officers  told  the  youth 
who  he  was.  Without  stopping  for 
an  instant  the  gawky  Indianian  sped 
after  him.  He  told  the  General  in 
halting  and  apologetic  tones  of  his 
mistake  about  the  cord,  etc. 
"That's  all  right,  my  boy,  no  harm 
done,  but  see  here,"  and  the  General 
laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder, 
"don't  you  ever  make  that  mistake 
with  a  Second  Lieutenant." 

General  Hale  paid  a  high  compli- 
ment to  the  officers  and  men  at  the 
cantonment,  and  to  the  civilians  who 
had  liberally  spent  both  time  and 
money  to  make  his  men  feel  at  home. 
"Of  course,"  he  said,  "my  lips  are 
necessarily  sealed  regarding  my  ex- 
periences in  France,  but  I  may  tell 
you  I  left  my  countrymen  in  fine 
fettle,  and  each  one  anxious  to  get 
his  chance  to  take  a  shot  at  the 
Kaiser." 


Why  We  Named  the  Camp  "Zach- 
ary Taylor." 

In  naming  the  cantonment  near 
Louisville  for  President  Zachary 
Taylor,  the  United  States  did  honor 
to  a  man  whose  grave  has  been  al- 
lowed to  lie  neglected  for  many, 
many  years.  Since  naming  the  can- 
tonment many  persons  have  visited 
the  grave  and  monument  on  the 
Brownsboro  road  to  pay  homage  to 
"Old  Rough  and  Ready." 

"Zachary  Taylor  was  a  soldier, 
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and  only  a  soldier.  Of  the  wiles  of 
the  politician,  of  the  wonderful  ma- 
chinery of  party  organization,  he 
was  as  ignorant  as  a  child.  Of  the 
vast  responsibility  of  the  presidency 
he  knew  almost  nothing.  But  with 
all  he  was  a  rugged,  powerful,  hon- 
est personality.  He  loved  his 
country  above  all  things  and  his 
'motives  were  without  a  daw,'  " 
writes  Elson,  the  historian. 

I  think  that  Taylor  would  rather 
have  earned  that  inscription  than 
been  President.  Yet,  the  man  "who 
loved  his  country  above  all  things" 
lies  in  a  tomb  that  is  neglected. 

"Z.  Taylor.   Died,  1850." 

This  is  the  inscription  on  the 
tomb  of  the  twelfth  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  tomb  lies  five 
miles  from  Louisville,  and  is  a  little 
off  the  Brownsboro  road.  Ivy  riots 
over  the  weather-beaten  blocks  of 
granite.  The  fastenings  on  the  door 
are  red  with  rust.  So  far  as  is 
known  no  key  has  turned  in  the  lock 
for  fifty  years.  It  is  doubtful  if  half 
a  dozen  tourists  visit  the  tomb  in  a 
year.  And  this  neglected  spot  is 
the  last  resting  place  of  the  hero  of 
the  Black  Hawk  and  Florida  wars. 
Here  is  the  dust  of  the  great  soldier 
who  with  4,000  American  riflemen 
drove  in  retreat  20,000  Mexicans 
under  Santa  Anna  at  Buena  Vista. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  the  man 
who  when  told  that  Santa  Anna  de- 
manded his  surrender  or  be  cut  to 
pieces,  dauntlessly  answered  : 
"General  Taylor  never  surrend- 
ers;" and  who  gave  that  famous 
order  to  his  Captain:  "Give  'em  a 
little  more  grape,  Captain  Bragg," 
that  sent    the    cowardlv    Mexicans 


fleeing  before  the  half  starved  hand- 
ful of  American  troops.  May  the 
spirit  of  Old  "Bough  and  Beady" 
hang  over  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  to 
imbue  our  boys  with  his  in- 
domitable courage  and  fearlessness. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  the 
American  Cortez  and  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  who  con- 
quered the  swamps  and  everglades 
of  Florida  and  made  Mexico  sur- 
render, if  we  were  to  judge  by  the 
interest  shown  in  his  last  resting 
place,  seems  well  nigh  forgotten  by 
his  countrymen.  The  plaintive 
words  of  Bip  Van  Winkle  are  ap- 
propriate: "How  soon  we  are  for- 
gotten when  we've  gone." 


Fraxkfort  Boys  at  Camp  Zachary 
Taylor. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  for 
me  to  close  this  sketch  without  men- 
tioning well  known  Frankfort  men 
who  have  been  at  one  time  or  an- 
other at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor. 

In  the  religious  field  we  have  Bev. 
A.  Paul  Bag-by,  whose  father  oc- 
cupied the  Baptist  pulpit  for  many 
years.  During  times  of  peace  Mr. 
Bagby  is  the  pastor  of  the  Highland 
Baptist  church  here  in  Louisville. 
He  was  among  the  first  ministers  to 
volunteer  his  services  in  the  Army 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  religious  work  at  the 
camp.  Mr.  Joseph  Severance,  form- 
er Prison  Chaplain  at  the  State  cap- 
ital, is  another  enthusiastic  worker 
at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  headquarters.  Mr. 
Severance's  name  was  among  those 
drawn  to  accompany  troop  trains 
when  the  boys  started  from  Camp 
Taylor  for  "somewhere  in  France." 
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Mr.  H.  V.  McChesney  looks  a 
"soldier"  in  his  Army  "Y"  uni- 
form, and  is  as  much  at  home  in 
doing  educational  work  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  he 
was  when  occupying  the  chair 
of  Secretary  of  State  at  Frank- 
fort. Mr.  McChesney  also  serv- 
ed Kentucky  at  one  time  as 
State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  lie  is  the  Edu- 
cational Director  of  the  Army  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  at  camp,  and  is  noted  else- 
where in  this  sketch.  He  is  first 
Vice-President  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Historical  Society. 

Then  there  is  Clement  Chinn.  For 
a  young  man  Captain  Chinn  has 
climbed  a  long  way  up  the  ladder  of 
success.  His  official  record  follows : 

He  was  born  at  Frankfort.  Ken- 
tucky, August  11th,  1890.  He  at- 
tended the  Frankfort  Public 
Schools  and  the  University  of  Dan- 
ville, Ky.  He  served  the  government 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  during 
1910-11-12-13.  The  greater  part  of 
that  time  he  was  Sanitary  Inspector 
at  Gatun,  C.  Z.  Later  he  was  Super- 
intendent for  Johnson  Contractors, 
Miami,  Florida,  from  1913  to  1914. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Eed  Cross 
Sanitary  Commission  to  Servia 
from  May,  1915,  until  Xovember, 
1915,  when  this  commission  com- 
pleted its  work  on  the  typhus  epi- 
demic then  prevalent  in  the  Balkan 
States.  He  was  in  charge  of  anti- 
malarial work  for  Dupont  Powder 
Company  at  their  Hopewell,  Vir- 
ginia, munition  plant,  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1916.  He  was 
the  resident  manager  for  the  J.  B. 
McCreery  Company,  for  the  Tam- 
ami  Trail  and  Ingraham  Highway; 


these  two  roads  being  the  first  trans- 
state  highway  across  the  everglades 
of  Florida.  He  was  Sanitary  Super- 
visor U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in 
charge  of  anti-malarial  work  in  ex- 
tra cantonment  zone  at  Camp  Zach- 
ary  Taylor,  Kentucky,  during  the 
summer  of  1917.  He  was  commis- 
sioned First  Lieutenant  Sanitary 
Corps  U.  S.  N.  A.,  August  15th, 
1917.  Was  detailed  for  duty  August 
2Sth,  as  Sanitary  Inspector  extra 
cantonment  zone  at  Camp  Zachary 
Taylor  and  has  but  recently  been 
given  his   commission   as   Captain. 

The  two  Abbett  boys,  Mr.  Edward 
Abbett  and  Mr.  Leon  Abbett,  both 
look  every  inch  a  soldier  in  their 
khaki  uniforms  and  both  are  wear- 
ing the  insignia  of  Captains,  and 
both  stand  six-feet-something-or- 
other  in  their  "sox  feet."  Both  of 
these  former  Frankfort  youths  have 
been  rapidly  promoted  upon  their 
own  merit  and  both  are  instructors 
in  military  tactics  at  the  camp. 

While  many  of  the  Frankfort  con- 
tingent are  still  "high  privates" 
there  are  many  others  who  have  won 
commissions.  Among  the  high 
privates  from  the  old  town  may  be 
mentioned  Private  Harry  Murray. 
Mr.  Murray  enlisted  in  the  aviation 
corps  and  after  spending  several 
weeks  at  Camp  Taylor  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  39th  Balloon  Corps  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  he  hopes 
to  see  the  "firing  line"  as  his  par- 
ticular duties  will  station  him  about 
3,000  yards  from  the  front  trenches. 

Those  who  have  been  commission- 
ed First  Lieutenants  are:  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Montgomery,  Mr.  Charles  Hob- 
son,  Mr.  George  Warwick,  Mr. 
Herbert  Graham.    Second  Lieuten- 
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ants  are:   Mr.  J.   W.    Gaines,    Jr., 
Mr.  Leo  Glenn. 

Mr.  "William  Bradley,  the  eldest 
son  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Bradley,  of 
Frankfort,  is  still  at  the  Officers ' 
Training  School. 


There  is  no  accuracy  claimed  for 
this  list.  It  is  written  here  from 
memory  only.  The  complete  list  of 
names  will  be  given  in  another  part 
of  this  magazine,  in  an  article  by 
Prof.  George  C.  Downing,  Principal 
of  the  Frankfort  High  School. 
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GENERAL   MARTIN  D.   HARDIN. 


THE  HARDINS  IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  THE  BOONE  TRAIL 


By  Faustina  Kelly. 


After  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholemew  in  Northern  France, 
1706,  three  brothers  by  the  name  of 
Hardin  fled  from  their  native 
France  to  America.  Two  settled  in 
Virginia,  the  third  in  South  Caro- 
lina. John  Hardin  remained  in  Vir- 
ginia and  became  a  victim  of  sav- 
age Indians.  Mark  settled  in  the 
Carolinas  and  was  the  father  of 
Gen.  William  Hardin  who  was  in 
Gen.  Marion's  brigade  against  the 
English  in  the  "War  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  On  April  12,  1781,  he  captured 
Fort  Balfour,  taking  nearly  one 
hundred  prisoners. 

The  name  Hardin  is  not  of  Gallic 
origin;  the  i  has  been  substituted 
for  e  in  the  second  syllable,  and  it 
has  been  traced  Har-den  as  its  root, 
<md  anciently  the  name  was  Har- 
douin.  Persons  bearing  that  name 
have  long  been  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  France.  Their  coat  of 
arms  is  that  of  a  Baron.  There  are 
five  direct  generations  of  dis- 
tinguished soldiers  in  United  States. 
The  name  Hardi  or  Hardin,  the 
hold,  the  adventuresome,  the  cour- 
ageous is  certainly  exemplified  in 
our  land. 

Martin  Hardin  of  Fauquier  Co., 
Viriginia,  is  a  grandson  of  the 
Huguenot  Martin  Hardin;  with  him 
were  his  brothers,  Benjamin,  John, 
Marc  and  William  Hardin,  the  latter 
familiarly  known  as  ''Uncle  Bill" 


down  to  this  day.  When  Martin 
Hardin  of  Fauquier,  Virginia,  died 
in  1779  he  left  a  considerable  estate 
to  his  sons,  John,  Martin  and  Marc 
and  four  daughters,  Sarah,  Lydia, 
Mary  and  Eosannah.  Mary  Hardin 
was  born  1741,  Sarah  Hardin  1743, 
Lydia  Hardin  1748,  Mark  Hardin 
1750,  John  Hardin  1753,  Martin 
Hardin  1757,  Eosannah  Hardin 
1760.  All  of  the  above  mentioned  re- 
moved to  Kentucky  between  1785 
and  1790  and  settled  near  the  town 
of  what  is  now  Springfield,  Ken- 
tucky. Their  uncle  Gen.  William 
preceded  them  in  the  year  1780, 
and  while  in  the  territory  of  what 
is  now  Kentucky,  he  entered  large 
tracts  of  land  for  his  brothers  and 
for  himself. 

The  Hardin  trip  to  Kentucky  is 
of  historic  value,  because  they  were 
the  first  families  to  retrace  the 
Boone  trail.  It  was  a  crooked  but 
artistic  path  over  hills  and  valley« 
where  wild  game  knew  not  the 
dangers  of  civilization.  The  writer 
has  carefully  read  the  description  of 
the  Kentucky  territory  in  French 
by  John  Filson.  This  book  attracted 
the  attention  of  Sarah  Hardin,  who 
read  the  book  aloud  in  French  to 
her  brothers,  who  after  hearing 
such  a  glowing  description  decided 
to  make  the  trip.  They  did  not  take 
the  short  cut  but  retraced  the  Boone 
trail  so  as  to  come  across  the  Salt 
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lick  lands,  that  their  cattle  could 
lick  the  salt  and  in  order  to  see  the 
fruits  and  flowers  as  described  by 
John  Filson  of  a  rather  Utopian 
nature. 

William  Hardin  erected  block 
houses  and  stockades  at  the  present 
site  of  Hardinsburg.  In  laying  it 
off  his  eye  was  his  compass  and  his 
chain  a  grapevine.  At  this  time  he 
was  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
of  age;  it  is  also  recorded  "that  he 
met  with  numerous  engagements 
with  the  Indians,  and  for  protection 
always  travelled  with  rifle,  hunting 
knife  and  tomahawk. 

John  Hardin,  for  whom  Hardin 
county  was  named,  achieved  a  ca- 
reer of  heroic  fortitude  and  discre- 
tion. In  1774,  he  served  as  ensign 
in  a  militia  company  with  Gov. 
Dunsmore's  expedition  against  the 
Indians.  In  August,  1775,  under 
command  of  Capt.  Zach  Morgan,  he 
was  badly  wounded  in  an  encounter 
with  the  Indians.  History  records 
show  that  Col.  John  Hardin  set- 
tled on  Pleasant  Run,  a  branch  of 
Beech  Fork,  near  Springfield  Ken- 
tucky, and  from  his  residence  in  a 
line  inclining  to  the  southwest  about 
a  half  mile;  Martin  Hardin  set- 
tled on  the  same  course  about  three 
miles  further;  Mrs.  Lydia  Hardin 
Wk-kliffe  settled  same  course  four 
miles  farther;  Mark  located  a  short 
distance  beyond  Lydia  Hardin 
Wickliffe.  This  line  of  ten  miles, 
reaching  diagonally  between 
Springfield  and  Lebanon  was  occu- 
pied by  the  same  Hardin  family  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  Martin  Har- 
din, the  oldest  of  this  generation, 
died  about  1849.  Let  us  state  his 
last  words:  "I  am  the  last  of  the 


Hardin  pioneers  and  I  have  never 
known  a  Hardin  who  was  a  liar," 
and  we  might  add  that  all  those  who 
bore  the  name  Hardin  were  among 
the  best  and  wisest  of  men. 

Col.  John  Hardin,  of  Revolution- 
ary fame,  was  treacherously  killed 
by  the  Indians  when  presenting  a 
flag  of  truce  from  Gen.  Washington ; 
he  left  a  widow,  Jane  Daviesse  Har- 
din, and  four  children.  Sarah,  born 
1774,  married  Barreabas  McHenry; 
Martin  (third  generation  bearing 
that  name)  bom  June,  1780,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Logan,  a  daughter 
of  Gen.  Logan  who  participated  in 
the  Reveloutionary  war.  Mark,  born 

1780,  married Davis.  Maiy  and 

Lydia  died  young.  Rosanna,  born 
1791,  married  Curtis  Field  and  had 
sons  and  daughters  whose  descend- 
ants are  enthusiastic  members  of 
the  D.  A.  R.  and  the  S.  A.  R. 

History  records  the  fact  that 
there  are  five  generations  of  Har- 
dins  who  served  with  distinction, 
two  of  whom  were  killed  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

Gen.  Martin  D.  Hardin,  son  of  the 
above  mentioned  Col.  John  Hardin, 
was  a  Major  in  the  War  of  1812  un- 
der Gen.  Harrison;  he  was  Senator 
of  Kentucky  and  died  1823.  He  was 
Major  in  the  first  rifles  in  the  Te- 
cumseh  campaign  in  northern  Ohio 
and  Michigan  in  1812.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky 1805.  He  was  not  only  a 
scholarly  lawyer,  but  a  man  of  ex- 
alted moral  worth.  His  eldest  son, 
Gen.  John  J.  Hardin,  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Illinois,  participated 
in  the  Mexican  War  and  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 

Gen.  Martin    D.    Hardin,    oldest 
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son  of  the  above  mentioned  John 
Hardin,  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1859  and  was  on  the  staff  of  Col. 
Robert  E.  Lee  during  John  Brown's 
raid  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  history  of  the 
"Twelfth  Penna.  Reserves."  Al- 
though a  member  of  the  regular 
sirmy,  he  retired  from  active  service 
on  account  of  a  wound  received  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  He  now  lives  at 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.  His  sister,  Ellen 
Hardin  Walworth,  died  1915;  she 
was  one  of  four  who  organized  the 
"Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution." A  diamond  medal  was 
presented  to  her  when  she  was  made 
honorary  president  in  1894. 

Let  us  emphasize  with  pride  the 
unsurpassing  patriotism  of  the  five 
generations  of  army  officers  in  the 
Hardin  family.  Capt.  Mark  Har- 
din, born  1734  in  Virginia  and  re- 
sided at  Kettle  Run,  near  Cotlett 
station,  where  he  lived  all  his  life. 
He  was  under  Gen.  Washington, 
then  Major  Washington,  in  Brad- 
dock's  Rebellion,  in  1755.  That  was 
when  the  English  Colonial  soldiers 
drove  the  French  from  the  Ohio 
Valley.  At  that  time  England  and 
France  were  at  war  in  Europe. 

Col.  John  Plardin,  a  nephew  of 
Capt.  Mark  Hardin,  served  in  the 
Revolution,  and  was  killed  bv  the 
Indians  1792.  Gen.  Martin  D.'Har- 
din,  born  1780,  was  major  in  the 
war  of  1812  under  Gen.  Harrison ;  in 
private  life  he  was  a  lawyer;  he  be- 
came Senator  of  Kentuckv  and  died 
in  1823. 

Gen.  John  J.  Hardin,  son  of . Gen. 
Martin  D.  Hardin,  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  1847. 

Gen.  Martin  D.  Hardin,  of  Lake 


Forrest,  and  St.  Augustine,  Florida, 
was  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Civil 
War. 

Ben  Hardin,  the  sage  of  Bards- 
town,  was  probably  the  best  known 
of  all  the  Hardins.  His  speeches 
have  been  handed  down  and  pre- 
served as  models  of  oratory  and 
statesmanship,  by  Lucius  P.  Little. 
He  resigned  as  Senator  of  Kentucky 
to  be  a  member  of  the  twenty-third 
congress,  known  as  the  "Star  Con- 
gress, ' '  because  five  members  after- 
wards became  president  of  United 
States,  five  vice-president,  and 
twenty-five  governors  of  states.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sarah  Hardin  and 
her  first  cousin  Ben  Hardin.  Ben 
Hardin  was  born  in  1784,  married  in 
1807,  Elizabeth  Barbour,  daughter 
of  Col.  Ambrose  Barbour  of  Wash- 
ington County,  Kentucky,  a  brother 
of  Thomas  Barbour,  whose  dis- 
tinguished sons  attained  the  highest 
civic  honors. 

John  H.  Hardin,  son  of  Gen. 
Martin  D.  Hardin,  who  was  in 
the  war  of  1812,  was  born  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  January,  1810, 
married  at  Locust  Grove,  January, 
1831,  to  Sarah  Ellen  Smith,  who  was 
born  July  4th,  1811,  daughter  of 
Horace  and  Eleanor  (Fulkerson) 
Smith.  They  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  :  Martinette,  born  18 — , 
married  Alex  McKee,  had  sons  and 
daughters.  Lucy  Hardin,  born  18 — , 
married  Mark  Chinn,  whose  mother 
was  half-sister  to  George  Washing- 
ton's mother,  who  was  a  Ball. 

Other  branches  of  the  Hardin 
family  settled  in  other  communities, 
their  descendants  bearing  the  name 
of  Wickliffe,  Helm,  McHenry, 
Tobin,  Barnett,  Ray,  Ewing,  Cald- 
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well,  Cliirm,  Buford,  Bailey,  Estell, 
Field,  Torreuce,  Yager  and  Roberts. 

In  1748,'  the  State  of  Tennessee 
was  a  disputed  territory  between 
the  French,  who  had  made  settle- 
ments along  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  the  English  colonies  in  North 
and  South  Carolina.  Since  England 
and  France  were  at  war  over  the  dis- 
puted country,  Gov.  Glen  of  South 
Carolina  sent  a  hundred  soldiers, 
and  later,  families  across  twenty- 
four  mountains  into  the  land  of  the 
Catawbas  and  built  Fort  Louden, 
where  the  Tellico  river  runs  into  the 
Tennessee  about  33  miles  southwest 
of  Knoxville.  It  was  the  first  Anglo- 
American  settlement  in  Tennessee. 
That  expedition  was  surprised  by  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  who  killed  almost 
all  except  a  few  who  were  made 
prisoners  and  finally  escaped  to 
North  Carolina,  where  Boone  be- 
came interested  in  their  story.  He 
decided  to  penetrate  into  that 
country  a  little  north  but  west  of 
Fort  Louden.  Boone  went  over  what 
was  then  known  as  the  "Cherokee 
Path"  where  numerous  whites  had 
been  slaughtered,  but  because  his 
men  did  not  own  coehorns  (can- 
nons) they  were  treated  kindly. 
Jonathan  Boone,  a  nephew  of 
Daniel,  came  into  the  country  in 
1780,  and  built  a  very  substantial 
cabin,  so  the  government  gave  him 
land. 

1799  Capt.  John  Hardin,  uncle  of 
Col.  John  Hardin  and  brother  of 
"William  Hardin  and  grandson  of 
Martin  Hardin  of  Fauquier  Co., 
Virginia,  came  from  Washington 
County,  Kentucky,  to  survey  the 
new  wagon  road,  from  Tennessee  to 
North  Carolina.  It  was  called  the 


"Cataloochee"  track.  The  Indians 
did  not  object  to  their  laying  the 
track  as  they  claimed  to  be 
searching  for  the  salt  lick 
spots.  John  Hardin,  Sr.,  bought 
land  in  the  name  of  his  son 
John  Hardin  from  Jonathan  Boone, 
245  acres  on  the  15th  of  Sept., 
1821,  for  $600,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  new  river  (Cumberland  river), 
near  Lynche's  Mill  creek  adjoining 
Jessie  Councill's  line,  running  to 
Knob  Shearers.  The  John  Hardin 
mentioned  above  was  the  father  of 
John  and  Joseph  Hardin  and  his 
wife  was  Lottie,  daughter  of  Jordan 
Councill,  Sr.  John  Hardin's  son, 
Joseph  Hardin,  settled  in  Tennessee 
County,  the  present  site  of  middle 
Tennessee,  14  miles  from  Nashboro 
(Nashville).  Joseph  Hardin  mar- 
ried Sarah  Drake,  daughter  of 
Lieut.  Jonathan  Drake,  1800.  Ira 
Nash,  a  descendant  of  Francis  Nash, 
for  whom  Nashville  was  named, 
married  Prudence  Hardin,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Hardin.  Jonathan  Har- 
din, son  of  Joseph  Hardin,  settled  in 
Arkansas  and  became  a  well  known 
lawyer.  John  Hardin,  son  of  Joseph 
Hardin,  was  killed  in  the  Mexican_ 
war  in  1847. 

Joseph  Hardin  and  Montgomery 
Bell  owned  the  first  iron  ore  furn- 
ace, which  during  the  war  of  1812 
furnished  cannons  for  the  American 
soldiers,  the  cannons  being 
shipped  on  rafts  from  a  small 
branch  to  the  Cumberland  river, 
from  there  to  the  Ohio,  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  around  up  the  Gulf  states 
as  far  north  as  Boston. 

Joab  Hardin,  son  of  Joseph  Har-^- 
din,  was  born  1805;  he  was  married 
to  Sarah  Dillahunty,  who  died  1838. 
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Joab  Hardin's  second  wife  was 
Minerva  Leech,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Leech,  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church,  the  first  services  being  held 
adjoining  his  plantation. 

Joab  Hardin's    oldest    daughter, 


Sarah  Ann  Hardin,  married  Leon- 
ard Leech.  They  had  four  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Two  of  their  sons 
were  members  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. Their  daughter,  Mrs.  McNeely, 
of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  has  a  son  at 
West  Point  and  another  son  at  An- 
napolis in  the  navy. 


"OVER  THERE" 

BY 

MRS.  JENNIE  C.  MORTON 


H.  R.— 2 
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'OVER  THERE"* 


By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 


Not  in  battle  array  with  buoyant  air 

Are  they  marching  today — Ah,  no! 
The  drums  do  not  beat,  nor  flags  fly  and  flare 

Where  our  soldiers  are  lying  low. 
Amid  crags  and  cliffs  on  a  barren  coast, 

'Neath  the  sod  of  a  foreign  land, 
Where  the  sea  won  the  battle  with  savage  boast, 

And  the  beach  made  a  gory  strand. 

"Over  There"  they  are  lying — the  soldiers  asleep — 

In  wave-washed  graves — American  boys 
Who  proudly  went  forth,  with  victorious  leap 

With  the  grandeur  of  music's  brave  noise. 
They  recked  not  then  of  the  hidden  foe 

The  sea  cradled  deep  in  its  breast; 
No  flags  to  wave,  and  no  bugles  to  blow, 

Silence  its  watchword,  and  death  its  grim  crest. 

On  the  altar  of  country  they  have  given  their  lives 

For  sake  of  its  cause — they  bared  their  breast 
And  if  glory  had  guards — and  patriots  had  knives 

They  would  stand  today  rourd  the  place  of  their  rest; 
Little  they  reck  in  their  rocky  tomb — 

By  the  sad  sea  waves — of  those  who  weep — 
That  their  story  now  fills  the  world  with  gloom, 

And  fame  may  hallow  the  place  of  their  sleep. 

On  the  rock-bound  coast  of  a  foreign  land 

They  have  died  their  Country  to  save, 
And  pilgrims  may  hallow  with  tears  the  strand, 

And  monuments  mark  every  grave. 
Tis  no  idle  tale  of  the  war  "Over  There," 

There  are  broken  hearts  now  in  our  land 
For  the  soldiers  that  bravely  met  the  dare 

Of  the  sea  with  the  hidden  hand. 


♦Death  and  burial  of  the  Americans  lost  on  the  Tuscania.   Buried 
on  the  bleak  Scotch  Coast. 


More  about  Bathurst  and  the  Family  that 
Lived  There  and  at  Spring  Garden 

BY 

L.  H.  JONES 

(See  Register  for  September,  1916,  and  January,  1918.) 
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Arms  of  Captain  Roger  Jones 

Quarterly:  first  and  fourth,  sable,  a  fesse  Or  between  three  l>oys' 
heads,  front  faced,  couped  at  the  shoulders  proper,  crined  of  the  second. 
each  with  a  serpent  twined  around  the  neck  proper  'Ap  John);  second 
and  third,  per  pale  ^ules  and  azure,  a  chevron  engrailed  Or  between 
three  lions  rampant  Ardent  (Hoskins).  Crest:  a  hoy's  head  as  in  the 
arms. 


MORE  ABOUT  BATHURST  AND  THE  FAMILY  THAT  LIVED 
THERE  AND  AT  SPRING  GARDEN. 


By  L.  H.  Jones. 
(See  Register  for  September,  1916,  and  January,  1918.) 


"We  have  stated  that  Capt.  Roger 
Jones  displayed  his  arms  on  his 
chariot  and  harness.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  interesting  to  quote  from 
a  letter  written  in  172S  by  his  son 
Thomas  of  "Williamsburg  to  his  wife 
then  in  London,  which  she  for- 
tunately preserved  and  brought 
back  to  Virginia  when  she  returned, 
viz.:  "I  gave  you  the  Same  Acct. 
the  7th  Inst.  byCapt.  Towert  which 
I  hope  has  come  Safe  to  your  hands, 
with  the  Box  I  sent  by  him  contain- 
ing all  the  Cargoe  you  sent  for  by 
Porter  except  some  Tamerens  I  took 
out,  there  is  also  three  Bottles  of 
Bares  Grease  that  your  Mother 
Sf-nt,  and  the  Brass  plates  of  the 
Chariot  &  Harness,  the  new  ones 
must  be  of  the  Same  dimensions  to 
cover  the  places  the  old  ones  were 
taken  from ;  of  which  there  must  be 
four  Coats,  and  two  Crests  for  ye: 
Chariot,  and  Ei«-ht  Crests  for  the 
Harness.  One  of  the  Brass  Topps  & 
the  Socket  it  Screws  in  of  the 
Chariot  being  lost,  I  have  put  up  in 
the  Box  one  of  the  Topps  for  a  Pat- 
tern to  get  new  ones  made.  I  shall 
by  some  other  opportunity  Send 
three  Toppings  for  the  horses, 
which  must  be  put  in  Order  and  a 
New  one  made  to  make  up  the  Sett. 

*     *     I  have  sent  you  a  Copy  of 


my  Fathers  Coats  his  own  and  that 
of  his  Mothers ;  he  having  a  right  to 
the  latter  as  she  was  an  Heiress, 
and  as  he  was  the  only  Surviving 
descendant  from  her,  which  I  shou'd 
like  better  than  'tother,  only  as  I  am 
the  younger  Bro.  it  may  not  be  my 
Right  to  make  my  Option,  or  if  it 
is,  may  be  improper,  in  which  you 
may  be  informed  at  the  Heralds 
Office  near  St.  Pauls  Church  Yard 
for  ha:  a  Guinea  or  a  Guinea  you 
may  also  be  informed  what  Livery 
is  proper  to  be  given,  I  know  my 
father  gave  one  but  'tis  now  near 
thirty  years  agoe  Since  I  saw  it  at 
a  time  when  I  took  little  notice  of 
such  things,  which  I  think  you  had 
best  take  down  in  writing.  I  am  very 
willing  to  have  the  three  Coats  here 
described  Vizt.  Jones,  Hoskins, 
Walker,  and  your  own  in  one  piece 
as  you  have  seen  the  first  three 
here."  Snugly  ensconced  in  a  roll 
of  this  and  other  letters  of  his  to  his 
wife,  was  the  slip  of  paper  in  his 
handwriting — evidently  the  "Copy 
of  my  Fathers  Coats"  referred  to  in 
the  letter — giving  a  description  of 
the  arms  of  his  father,  his  mother, 
and  his  father's  mother,  a  slightly 
reduced  facsimile  of  which  appears 
on  a  front  page  of  this  article.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  facsimile 
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does  not  call  for  snakes  about  the 
boys'  necks,  nor  do  they  appear  on 
the  seal  impression  on  the  will  of 
Fred'k  Jones  of  1722,  but  their  ab- 
sence appears  to  raise  no  question 
in  the  minds  of  the  heralds  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  arms,  and  the  present 
Garter  King  of  Arms  writing  in 
1911  to  a  member  of  the  family 
says : ' '  Seeing  that  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  your  ancestor,  Captain 
Eoger  Jones,  came  from  the  Ap 
John  family,  I  certainly  think  it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  use  the 
correct  coat,  which  includes  the 
snakes,  on  your  bookplate."  It 
should  be  noticed  also  that  the  order 
of  the  colors  in  the  Hoskins  coat  is 
reversed  in  the  facsimile,  which  is 
doubtless  due  to  reading  the  colors 
from  the  right  of  the  spectator  in- 
stead of  from  the  right  of  the  shield. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C. 
Lucian  Jones  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  the 
writer  has  just  had  an  opportunity 
to  personally  inspect  the  panel 
painting  of  arms  mentioned  on 
pages  fifteen  and  sixteen  of  the 
Jones  family  history,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  description  in  the  book 
has  been  amply  confirmed.  The 
quarterings  intended  for  the  Hos- 
kins arms  have  the  field  per  chevron 
azure  and  gules,  a  chevron  engrail- 
ed or  between  three  lions  rampant, 
argent,  the  lions  facing  the  sinister 
side  of  shield.  Apparently  the  paint- 
ing represents  an  effort  of  the  artist 
to  reproduce  from  the  memory  of 
another  a  picture  of  the  arms  which 
that  one  had  seen,  probably  in  "Wil- 
liamsburg, many  years  before.  The 
main  features  of  the  arms  might  be 
readily  remembered,  the  principal 
figures,  the  vivid  colors,   blue   and 


red,  the  golden  chevron  with  its  in- 
dented edges,  these  might  well  have 
made  such  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  a  child  as  to  be  long  remem- 
bered, but  the  exact  order  in  which 
they  appeared  on  the  shield  might 
not  be  so  readily  recalled.  The  two 
colors  and  the  golden  chevron  stand- 
ing out  clearly  in  memory,  what 
more  natural  than  to  divide  the 
colors  by  means  of  the  chevron,  and 
so  the  fickl  was  made  per  chevron, 
instead  of  per  pale  as  it  should  have 
been.  It  is  evident  from  the  son's 
statement  in  the  letter  of  1728  from 
which  we  have  quoted  at  some 
length,  that  there  had  existed  in  the 
family  at  Williamsburg  a  painting 
of  the  Jones  arms  quartering  Hos- 
kins, and  that  these  two  are  the 
coats  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  let- 
ter as  ' ' my  Father 's  Coats. ' '  It  also 
appears  that  either  in  this  painting 
or  in  another  painting  there  ap- 
peared the  three  coats,  Jones,  Hos- 
kins and  Walker,  "in  one  piece" 
which,  he  says,  his  wife  had  seen  at 
Williamsburg.  From  some  such  rep- 
resentation of  the  arms,  doubtless, 
he  made  the  "Copy"  or  description 
of  arms  referred  to  in  the  letter. 
The  arms  were  not  painted  on  the 
chariot,  as  was  often  the  case,  they 
were  either  engraved  or  embossed 
on  brass  plates  fastened  to  the 
chariot.  Most  likely  the  old  plates 
showed  only  the  Jones  coat  proper, 
and  evidently  the  Jones  coat  was 
the  "'tother"  to  which  he  refers 
when  he  implies  a  preference  for  the 
use  of  both  the  Jones  and  Hoskins 
coats  on  the  new  plates,  "which," 
lie  says,  "I  shou'd  like  better  than 
'tother."  Any  such  painting  of  the 
family  arms  as  we  have  been  con- 
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sictermg  was    doubtless   numbered 
among  the  possessions  of  the  father, 
and  while  it  might    remain    for  a 
time  with  the    family    in    Virginia 
would  ultimately  find  its  way  into 
North  Carolina,  even  as  the  family 
pictures  passed  to  the  elder  son  in 
accordance  with  a  provision  in  the 
will   of   Capt.   Roger    Jones,    viz. : 
"Item  I  give  my  own  picture  the 
Lord     Fairfax's     picture    and    a 
picture  of  fish  now  over  the  doore 
in  my  best  parlour  at  Stepney  afore- 
said after  my  now  -wife's  decease  to 
my  son  Frederick  Jones.     *     *     *" 
These  pictures,  the  picture   of  the 
family  arms,  the  picture  of  Capt. 
Roger  Jones,  and  the  others  named 
in  his  will,  with  possibly  some  later 
accessions,    constituted    no    doubt 
what  was  meant  by  the  expression 
"my  Family  pictures  and  Coat  of 
Arms"  which  occurs  in  the  wills  of 
descendants  of  this  Fred'k  Jones, 
in  North  Carolina.    Thus,    in    the 
will  of  his  eldest  son,  Wm.  Harding 
•lones,  who  died  without    issue    in 
1732,  certain  property  is  disposed 
of,  "Excepting  ye  family  pictures 
and  Coat  of  Arms  which  I  give  to 
my  well  beloved  brother  Frederick 
Jones."  This  Fred'k  Jones  died  in- 
testate, and  the  next  mention  of  the 
pictures  we  find  is  in  the  will  of  his 
■con  Harding  Jones,    who    died    in 
1759,  viz.:  "Also  I  give  my  Family 
Pictures  and  Coat  of  Arms  to  the 
eldest  son   of  my    Uncle    Thomas 
Jones."  This  Thomas  Jones,  whose 
•rill  is  dated  1762,  devised  his  prop- 
erty, "Excepting    the    family    pic- 
tures and  Coat  of  Arms  which  I  give 
to  my  son  Frederick."     This    son 
Frederick,  whose  will  was  probated 
in  1791,  left  all  of  his  property  to 


his  wife,  presumably  dying  without 
issue.  But  he  had  a  brother  Thomas 
who  was  married  to  Mary  Moore, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent families  in  the  state,  who  pos- 
sibly left  descendants  but  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.  He  had  also  a 
younger  brother,  Maurice  Jones, 
who  left  daughters  but  no  sons. 
Thomas  Jones  seems  to  have  moved 
from  the  community  in  which  he  was 
born  and  where  he  lived  for  many 
years,  but  whether  he  moved  out  of 
the  state  or  only  into  another  coun- 
ty is  not  known.  The  pictures  may 
now  be  in  the  possession  of  some  of 
his  descendants. 

The  arms  are  an  ancient  and  well 
known  coat  descending  to  those  en- 
titled to  bear  them  from  Moreiddig 
(or  Moreithig)  Warwyn,  the  Welsh- 
man, "that  Moreiddig  who  was  said 
to  have  been  born  with  a  snake 
about  his  neck,  'and  therefore  he, 
changing  his  coat,  assumed  sa. 
three  boies'  heads,  couped  at  ye 
shoulders,  full  faced,  proper,  er- 
mined  or,  about  the  neck  of  each  a 
snake,  proper.'  "  (See  Annals  and 
Antiquities,  etc.,  of  Wales,  by  Thos. 
Nicholas. )  ' '  He  changing  his  coat, ' ' 
that  is  from  the  spears '  heads  of  his 
father's  coat  which  had  descended 
to  him  from  Caradog  (Cradoc) 
Freichfras,  knight  of  the  Round 
Table.  An  accomplished  Welsh  gen- 
tleman and  author,  who  has  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  Welsh 
pedigrees  and  particularly  to 
Moreiddig  Warwyn 's  line,  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  one  of  the  family  says : 
"That  Roger  Jones,  your  ancestor, 
came  from  Moreiddig  Warwyn  ('of 
the  white  neck'),  I  am  as  certain  as 
that  I  am  writing  this.     But    the 
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links!"  Moreiddig  was  lord  of 
Cantreselif  in  Breconshire,  and 
married  Elinor,  daughter  of  the 
lord  Rees,  prince  of  South  Wales. 
He  was  a  son  of  Drom  ap  May- 
narch,  lord  of  Cantreselif ,  otherwise 
called  Drympenock,  and  Drirnbenog, 
son  of  Maynarch,  lord  or  king  of 
Breconshire,  and  was  a  brother  of 
Bleddyn  ap  Maynarch  who  lost  his 
life  defending  his  territory  against 
Bernard  Xewrnarch,  the  Norman, 
A.  D.  1090.  The  Book  of  Baglan, 
which  is  a  collection  and  English 
translation  of  valuable  old  Welsh 
manuscripts,  scraps  of  "Welsh  pedi- 
grees, etc.,  and  must  rank  high  as 
Welsh  authority,  traces  Moreiddig 's 
pedigree  through  Maynarch  and  the 
knight  of  the  Round  Table  to  a 
"kinge  of  Great  Brittain  nowe  call- 
ed England."  Thus  we  read  on 
page  120:  "St.  Cradoc  sur  named 
Vraichvras  (or  Freichfras),  Earle 
of  Herf.,  Lord  of  Radnor,  Lord  of 
the  dolorous  Towne,  and  one  of  the 
most  hon'able  knights  of  the  round 
table  in  Kinge  Arthur's  tyme. 

"Cradock  Vraichvras  beareth  S. 
a  cheveron  A.,  3  spears  heads  A. 
languid;  this  Cradoc  did  also  beare 
A  dragon's  head  erased  vert 
portant  a  hande  p'p'  san giant. " 

Descending  through  a  dozen  or 
more  generations  from  the  knight  of 
the  Round  Table  to  Maynarch  lord 
or  king  of  Breconshire,  we  continue 
at  page  120:  "This  Maynarch  being 
lord  of  Brec.  had  issue  Bleddyn  ap 
maynarch,  driffyn  ap  maynarch  and 
Drympenock.  Dryrnpenock  ap  may- 
narch was  father  to  moreithig 
warwyn  he  that  was  borne  w'th  the 
Adder  about  his  necke,  for  w'ch 
cause  in  tyme  aftere  he  forsooke  his 


paternall  Coate  and  gave  the  3 
Childrens  heads  w'th  adders  about 
theire  necke s  as  his  posteritie  doe 
at  this  daye,  and  of  him  issueth  the 
Vaghans  of  Brec 'shire  and  manye 
other  gent  who  are  termed  Tylwth 
Voreiddig,  that  is  to  saye  the 
posterities  of  moreithig."  These 
quotations  from  ancient  chronicles 
may  not  appeal  to  the  reader  as 
worthy  of  a  high  degree  of  faith  in 
•their  authenticity,  nevertheless  they 
are  in  the  main  most  likely  to  be 
true,  and  are  from  sources  as  re- 
liable as  perhaps  any  available  to  a 
historian  of  the  period  to  which 
they  relate. 

In  Oliver's  history  of  the  Island 
of  Antigua  Capt.  Roger  Jones  is 
named  among  a  dozen  or  more  per- 
sons in  Bridge  Town,  the  capital  of 
Barbadoes,  to  whom  a  city  lot  was 
assigned  Sept.  28, 1675.  In  the  same 
book  it  is  recited  that  a  difference 
existed  between  named  parties, 
which  "Major  Borraston  and  Cap- 
tain Roger  Jones  are  to  adjudge 
March  31,  1676."  Lord  Willoughby 
was  governor  of  Barbadoes  and  re- 
sided at  Bridge  Town.  In  Lord 
Willoughby 's  published  correspond- 
ence it  is  stated,  "1668:  Sent  Roger 
Jones  about  the  beginning  of  July 
with  his  Majesty's  orders  for  the 
rendition  of  Surinam."  That  was 
for  the  surrender  of  Surinam  to  the 
Dutch.  In  Acts  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil we  find :  "Whitehall  2  December: 
Whereas  information  has  been 
given  to  the  Board,  that  Mr.  Roger 
Jones  being  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Subjects  (employed  to  Surinam  by 
Lord  Willoughby  with  orders  and 
Instructions  for  the  Delivery  there- 
of   to    the    Dutch)     is    Detayned 
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Prisoner  and  continues  at  present 
on  Board  a  Dutch  Man  of  War,  now 
lying  at  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  *  *  * 
Lord  Culpeper,  Governour  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  is  directed,  etc.  to  se- 
cure the  Captain  of  the  said  Man  of 
War,  and  not  suffer  him  to  depart 
until  the  said  Eoger  Jones  be  sett  at 
liberty." 

A  few  years  ago,  receiving  infor- 
mation from  an  attache,  now  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Heralds'  College,  that 
"I  find  among  the  State  Papers 
various  letters  of  a  certain  Captain 
Eoger  Jones  of  the  Navy  from  1652 
to  1665,"  the  services  of  a  profes- 
sional genealogist  were  later  en- 
gaged with  the  result  that  a  dozen 
such  letters  were  found.  All  of  the 
letters  were  addressed  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  & 
Navy,  and  all  of  them  were  evident- 
ly written  by  the  same  Capt.  Eoger 
Jones.  All  of  them  but  one  were 
written  while  he  commanded  the 
ship  Paradox,  ranging  in  date  from 
1653  to  1655,  while  one  of  them  was 
written  when  he  commanded  the 
Cygnet,  and  is  dated  "From  on 
Bord  the  Cignett  Eiding  in  ye 
Downs  ye  25th  of  September,  1665." 
The  signature  to  some  of  the  letters 
was  compared  with  the  signature 
of  our  Capt.  Eoger  Jones  attached 
to  his  will  at  Somerset  House,  as  to 
which  our  genealogist  writes:  "I 
have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  signature  on  the  will 
of  Eoger  Jones  in  1702  and  compar- 
ing it  with  the  two  signatures  in  the 
Public  Eecord  Office  of  Captain 
Koger  Jones  of  the  Paradox.  There 
is  decidedly  no  room  for  any  doubt 
whatever  that  the  signatures  on 
Captain  Eoger  Jones'   letters   and 


the  will  are  by  one  and  the  same 
man.    The  signature  on  the  will  is 
that  of  an  old  man. "  Printed  copies 
of  these  papers  and  facsimiles  of 
some  of  them  and  of  the  signatures 
attached,  and  of  part  of  the  will  of 
Capt.  Eoger  Jones  and  his  signature 
to  same  accompany  this  article.  The 
seal  on  several   of   the    letters    is 
armorial,  on  others  the  seal  is  plain 
without  device  of  any  kind.   When- 
ever armorial  it  shows  a  cross  be- 
tween four  pheons,  which  is  the  coat 
of  the  family  to  which  belonged  Sir 
Eoger  Jones,  knight,    alderman   of 
London,  his  brother  Thomas  Jones, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Viscount 
Banelagh.  Judging  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  impression  on  the  letters 
the  seal  probably    existed    in    the 
form  of  a  ring  which   the    captain 
happened  to  be  wearing  at  the  time 
and  which  probably  came  into  his 
family  through  marriage.  Or  it  may 
have   been   believed   that   the    two 
families  were  in  reality    but    two 
branches  of  the  same  family  having 
a  common  progenitor  in   a  family 
seated  at  Tre-Owen,  or  in  its  vicin- 
ity, in  Monmouthshire,    and    that 
they  were  entitled  to  use  either  of 
the    two    coats    at    their    option. 
Families  sometimes  claimed  a  right 
to  two  distinct  coats  of  arms,   and 
the  family  of  Sir  Eoger  Jones  traces 
its  pedigree  back  to  Tre-Owen.    If 
therefore  it  was  mistakenly  believed 
that  the  families  were  the  same,  the 
mistake  was  no  doubt  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  families  came  orig- 
inally  from   the    same   locality   in 
Wales,  and  if  Capt.  Eoger  Jones' 
use  of  the  arms  of  this  family  shall 
happily  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his 
parents    and    the    location    of    his 
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family  in  "Wales  the  incident  will 
not  have  occurred  without  its  im- 
portant consequences.  However  this 
may  be,  when  Capt.  Roger  Jones 
contemplated  a  more  elaborate  use 
of  his  arms,  as  by  displaying  them 
on  his  chariot  and  equipage,  he  con- 
fined himself  strictly  to  the  arms 
which  he  knew  belonged  to  his  im- 
mediate family.  In  the  Book  of  Bag- 
Ian  it  is  said  that  Tre-Owen  is  in 
Wonastow  near  the  town  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  at  the  period  to  which 
we  refer  was  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  Herbert  family,  who  had 
however  assumed  the  name  Jones, 
but  under  the  heading  "WTone- 
stowe,"  on  page  26,  it  gives  the  ped- 
igree of  a  Jones  family  that  was  liv- 
ing at  Little  Wonastow  nearby, 
who  derived  from  Thomas  Ap  John, 
one  of  whom  William  Jones,  son  of 
Thos.  Ap  John,  married  Jane  Catch- 
may  and  had  three  sons,  Walter, 
Thomas  and  Charles.  The  usual 
names,  William,  Walter,  John,  Rob- 
ert, Morgan,  appear  in  both  fam- 
ilies. Every  pedigree  of  the  Hoskins 
family  of  London  and  Oxtead,  whose 
arms  agree  with  the  arms  of  Capt. 
Roger  Jones'  mother,  go  back  to  a 
Hoskins  of  Monmouth  who  married 
a  Catchmay.  The  Catchmays  lived 
at  Saint  Briavels  in  Gloucester, 
across  the  river  but  not  far  from 
Monmouth.  It  appears  highly  prob- 
able that  the  Hoskins  family  to 
which  Capt.  Roger  Jones'  mother 
belonged  lived  in  Monmouth  or  the 
immediate  vicinity  and  that  the 
marriage  of  his  parents  took  place 
here  and  not  in  London  or  Surrey  as 
we  have  been  expecting  to  find.  The 
circumstance  that  both  Jones  and 
Hoskins  married  Catchmays  would 


pave  the  way  for  greater  intimacy 
and,  as  is  often  the  case,  perhaps  for 
a  marriage  between  the  two  families. 
Some  of  the  spelling  in  these  letters 
is  certainly  archaic;  but  it  would  be 
risky  to  undertake  to  say  which,  or 
indeed  that  any  of  it  affords  in- 
stances of  bad  spelling,  or  that  it 
was  not  in  accord  with  recognized 
usage  of  the  period  in  which  the  let- 
ters were  written. 

In  the  Public  Records  Office, 
London,  where  the  letters  were 
found,  there  are  various  entries  con- 
cerning him  and  his  movements 
while  a  captain  in  the  navy.  Thus, 
as  early  as  June  9th,  1651,  we  find : 
"Roger  Jones  is  Master  of  the  Ex- 
pedition," that  is,  he  commanded 
the  expedition.  March  8, 1653,  letter 
from  him  dated  Dublin:  Is  sorry 
that  the  misinformation  of  a  papist 
should  so  prejudice  him  as  to  be 
thought  a  contemner  of  authority. 
November  26,  1653,  letter  dated 
Paradox,  in  Chester  water:  Asks 
for  an  order  for  a  cable,  having  to 
carry  some  officers  to  Dublin.  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1651,  Capt.  Jones  writes: 
The  Paradox  has  been  mended  and 
tallowed  and  will  have  her  provi- 
sions in  3  or  4  days  when  he  will  sail 
for  Ireland.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
beam  her  cables  were  bit  to  her  bows 
would  have  flown  out  as  they  had 
four  feet  of  water  upon  the  ballast. 
February  14,  1654:  Letter  stating 
Capt.  Jones  has  sailed.  January  11, 
1654;  letter  from  Capt.  Jones  to  the 
Admiralty  Commissioners :  Will  ob- 
serve their  orders  as  soon  as  his 
provisions  are  on  board.  Septem- 
ber 10,  1655,  letter  from  Capt. 
Jones:  WTien  cleaned  and  tallowed 
will  return  to  his  station  at  Dublin. 
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September  11,  1655,  letter  from 
Capt.  Tarleton:  Capt.  Jones  of  the 
Paradox  has  arrived  and  gone  to 
Chester  with  a  prisoner  he  brought 
from  Dublin.  September  IS,  1655, 
letter:  Having  orders  to  repair  to 
the  North  of  Ireland,  applied  to 
Roger  Drake  for  supplies  but  he  re- 
fused him.  "Was  forced  to  put  his 
men  on  half  allowance;  had  only 
two  days '  provision  when  he  arrived 
at  Liverpool.  September  25,  1655, 
letter  dated  Liverpool:  Hopes  by 
the  end  of  the  week  to  repair  to  "my 
commanded  place  of  Dublin,  thare 
to  follow  such  orders  as  shall  be  is- 
sued by  My  Lord  Debitie  and  con- 
sell."  September  25,  1665,  letter 
dated  "From  on  Bord  ye  Cignett 
Riding  in  ye  Downs;"  Has  arrived 
safe  in  the  Downs  from  Ostend  after 
a  very  dangerous  voyage. 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made 
to  find  a  Jones-Hoskins  marriage 
from  which  Capt.  Roger  Jones 
might  have  sprung,  without  success, 
except  that  in  the  printed  parish 
registers  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Bermondsey,  this  marriage  entry 
occurs,  along  with  a  number  of  en- 
tries of  births  and  deaths  in  the 
Hoskins  family:  "1601.  Hoskins, 
Mary  &  Pallmer,  Henry;"  and  in 
Marriage  Licenses  for  Canterbury 
(Armytage),  also  in  London  Mar- 
riage Licenses  (Foster)  this: 
"Jones,  John,  of  St.  Botolph,  Al- 
dersgate,  London,  Merchant  Taylor, 
Bachr.  &  Mary  Palmer,  of  same, 
widow  of  Henrv  Palmer,  piscator, 
'lee'd;  at  St.  Botolph,  July  23, 
1618."  If  the  widow  Palmer  who 
married  John  Jones  (John  Ap 
John?)  was  Mary  Hoskins,  they 
could  very  well  have  been  the  par- 


ents of  our  Capt.  Roger  Jones,  so 
far  as  anything  to  the  contrary  ap- 
pears, except  for  one  thing.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  older  man 
than  this  marriage  will  admit  of. 
In  his  letter  of  1655  to  Col.  Salmon, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  Navy,  he  says:  "For 
the  space  of  15  years  past  I  have 
been  your  faithful  servant,"  which 
must  mean  that  he  had  served  them 
for  fifteen  years  in  his  then  capac- 
ity, that  is,  as  commander  of  a  ship 
in  the  British  navy.  But  if  this  were 
true,  he  was  commander  of  a  ship 
in  the  navy  in  1610  when,  if  he  were 
an  issue  of  this  marriage,  he  could 
not  have  been  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  which  would  make  him  a 
very  young  captain  in  the  State's 
navy.  Furthermore,  from  the  way 
he  writes  in  this  letter  of  his  "Mer- 
chandizing affaires"  to  which  he 
was  expected  to  return  and  which 
he  had  abandoned  when  he  accepted 
an  appointment  in  the  navy,  it 
would  seem  that  he  must  have  been 
captain  of  a  merchantman  for  a 
period  anterior  to  1640  in 
order  to  have  then  had  any 
merchandizing  affairs  worthy  of 
mention.  Consider  the  case  of 
his  friend  Sir  Richard  Haddock  who 
is  named  in  Capt.  Roger  Jones '  will 
as  one  of  several  small  legatees.  He 
was  born  in  1629  and  was  eighty- 
five  years  old  when  he  died  in  1715. 
Sir  Richard  Haddock  belonged  to  a 
seafaring  family  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  the  number  of  gallant 
officers  it  had  furnished  the  navy. 
His  father  and  his  grandfather,  so 
his  biographers  say,  had  both  been 
captains  in  the  State's  navy,  and 
he  therefore  probably  enjoyed  the 
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traditional  "pull."  Yet  it  was  not 
until  1657-S,  when  he  was  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  that  he  became 
captain  of  a  frigate  (the  Dragon). 
From  1661  to  1666  he  commanded 
the  Supply,  a  merchant  ship  trad- 
ing to  the  Mediterranean.  In  Aug., 
1666,  he  commanded  the  King's 
ship  Portland.  It  was  the  King's 
ship  and  the  King's  navy  then,  but 
a  few  years  prior  to  this,  during  the 
interregnum,  it  was  the  State's 
ships  and  the  State 's  navy.  In  a  few 
months,  when  the  fleet  was  put  out 
of  commission,  he  returned  to  the 
merchant  service,  and  for  five  years 
commanded  the  Bantam,  of  which 
he  was  part  owner,  in  trading  voy- 
ages to  the  Levant.  In  1672  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  Royal 
James,  was  knighted  in  1675,  and 
was  made  an  admiral  in  1690. 

State  Papers,  Domestic,  Navy 
Papers,  Interregnum,  Vol.  61  No. 
82,  Folio  145,  Public  Record  Office, 
London. 

Right 

worshipfull  hauing  recued  a  war- 
rant from  the  commissioners  of 
Dublen  to  sayle  with  the  frigute  un- 
der my  Comand  for  Chester  watter 
and  thear  to  receue  one  bord  from 
the  treasurer  out  of  the  Nighting- 
gall  frigott  and  lickwayes  shuch 
ofecers  as  ar  hear  to  convoye  them 
for  Dublen,  but  being  formerly  im- 
plored a  bout  Waxf  ord  bay  hath  soe 
much  disalbed  me  in  my  ground 
tackell  and  sence  my  coming  heather 
that  I  haue  but  one  Cabel  to  trust  to 
thearfor  my  humble  request  is  that 
I  may  bee  supplayed  with  a  Cable 
hear  or  at  Leartopole  for  this  that 
I  haue  heath  foaled  mee  4  or  5  tymes 
allredey  that  I  haue  been  licke  to 


lose  my  Anckors  this  desiring  your 
Worshipts  to  conseder  mee  I  tacke 
Leaue  and  remean 

Your  worshipts  most 

humble  Serwant  to  Comand, 
Roger  Jones. 
Chester  Water, 

Paradox.  No.  ber  24. 
1653. 
(Address)  To  the  Right  worshipfull 
the 

Commissioners  of  the  Navey 
Thes  Present, 

in  London. 

State    Papers,    Domestic,    Navy 
Papers,  Interregnum.   Vol.  79.  No. 
48.  Folio  85.  Public  Record  Office, 
London. 
Right  Honourable, 

My  humble  service  presented  un- 
to you.  This  is  to  certifie  your 
Honours  in  what  readiness  our 
Frigott  is,  the  which  at  present  is 
amended  and  tallowed,  and  I  hope 
within  this  three  or  fower  dayes  to 
have  all  my  provisions  on  board,  to 
be  ready  to  take  the  first  oportunity 
of  winde  and  weather  for  Ireland  or 
where  your  Honours  pleas  to  com- 
maund  me.  I  hope  shee  will  prove  a 
Thite  Frigott,  for  had  it  not  bene 
for  the  beanie  that  wee  bitt  our 
Cables  to,  her  bones  had  flowen  out. 
Wee  had  fower  foote  water  uppon 
the  ballast  when  wee  came  heere, 
Thus  not  hauinge  more  at  present  I 
take  leave  &  remayne. 

Your  Honour's  humble  servant 
to  commaund 

Roger  Jones. 
Paradox 

From  Leuerpoole  this  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary 

1653 

Dublin 
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(Address)  To  the  Honourable  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
&  Navie 
present  this  with  Care 

3 
11 
(Endorsed)  8th  Febr.  1653 
C.  Jones  of  the 
Paradox 

State  Papers,   Domestic,  Inter- 
regnum, Vol.   81.   No.   109.   Public 
Record  Office,  London. 
Right  honble. 

My  humble  service  presented  to 
yor  honors  kc.  These  are  to  ac- 
quainte  yor  honors  of  the  readiness 
of  the  vessell  that  I  am  to  take  into 
my  Charge  according  to  yor  honors 
order  &  that  the  said  vessell  as  yet 
hath  not  any  of  her  lading  in,  &  the 
boats  wch  are  to  carry  downe  the 
provisions  aboard  are  beneppe  & 
will  not  nor  cannot  goe  downe  where 
she  lyes,  untill  the  latter  end  of  the 
nest  weeke,  and  att  present  I  haue 
according  to  Order  taken  into  my 
possession  a  Thousand  poundes  & 
upwards  to  transport  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  for  the  use  of  the  Commander 
in  Cheife  wth  the  rest  of  the  Officers 
&  souldiers  there  in  guariisone,  and 
Capt  Tomson  now  being  in  Leuer- 
poole  water  &  wilbe  ready  on  Mini- 
day  next,  &  bounde  for  Ayre.  My 
humble  desire  therefore  is  that  yor 
honors  will  lett  me  further  know  yor 
pleasures  whether  I  shall  continue 
still  in  obeyeing  yor  former  order 
or  leaue  the  abouesaid  ship  of  pro- 
visions to  the  Charge  of  Capt.  Tom- 
son  being  both  bound  for  one  &  the 
same  Port,  and  likewise  whether  I 
shall  (according  to  an  order  direct- 
ed to  me  att  Dublyn  as  I  am  inform- 
ed) come  for  the  River  of  Thames, 


for  I  haue  taken  in  a  moneths  pro- 
visions for  the  present  sendee.  Soe 
hopeing  yor  honors  wilbe  pleased  to 
lett  me  know  yor  pleasures  heerin 
I  desire  to  subscribe  my  selfe 

Yor  honors  most  humble  Servant 
to  Command 

Roger  Jones 
Chester 
Aprill  XVth 
1651 

(Address) 
(Address)   For  the  Right  honble: 
the  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  These 
Present  att 
Whitehall 
For  the  service 
of  the  State 

East  post  hast 

LONDON 
(Endorsed)   15th  Aprill  1654 
Mr.  Roger  Jones  to  ye 
comrs  from  Chester 

State  Papers,   Domestic,  Inter- 
regnum, Vol.  82,  No.  16.  Public  Rec- 
ord Office,  London. 
Right  Honble 

After  the  tender  of  my  humble 
Seruice  Represented  unto  yor 
Honors  :  This  is  to  giue  yor  Honors 
and  Accompt  of  my  Proceedings 
For  the  Convoying  of  a  Vessell 
Loaden  wth  Prouisions,  for  the 
Guarrison  of  Ayre  in  Scotland,  and 
lykewise  moneyes  wch  was  sent  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  According  to  yor 
Honors  Orders,  Both  wch  I  haue 
performed,  And  at  my  returne  to 
Dublin  I  find  my  Instrucctions  from 
yor  Honors,  soe  as  to  Continue  up- 
pon  these  Coasts  wch  I  shall  will- 
ingly Obserue  to  the  utmost  of  my 
Power,  And  shall  thereby,  attend 
yor  Honors  and  my  Ld  Genii  Fleet- 
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wood  his  Coniands,  wch  shall  be  the 
great  ambition  of 

Eight  Honble 
Yor  Honrs  Most  faithful 
and  humble  Servant, 
Roger  Jone(s) 
Dublin,  4°  May 
1654 

For  ye  Right  Honoble  ye  Comrs 
For  the  Admrltv  and  Naw 
At  Whitehall 

London 
Haste  haste 
Poste 
haste 
(Endorsed)  4  May  1654 

Captain  Jones  from  Dublin. 

State  Papers,  Domestic,  Inter- 
regnum, Vol.  91,  No.  5,  Public  Rec- 
ord Office,  London. 

Theis  are  to  Certifie  all  whome  it 
doth  or  May  Concerne  That  the 
bearer  hereof  Cuthbert  Bembridg 
of  Deptford,  Mariner,  is  a  man  fear- 
ing God,  of  good  Repute,  and  one 
thai  is  &  alwaies  hath  beene  well  af- 
fected to  the  State,  and  Imployed 
himselfe  in  the  service  aboute 
Seaven  yeers,  and  formerly  was 
boatswaines  Mate  &  boatswaine 
of  severall  of  the  State  Shipps, 
and  at  present  is  boatswaine 
of  the  Parradox  Friggott  where- 
of Roger  Jones  is  Comander, 
And  to  our  knowlcdg  he  is  a 
man  of  good  Resolution  &  Cour- 
age and  an  able  and  well  experi- 
enced Mariner  &  boatweaine  suffi- 
cient to  take  Charge  as  boatson  o^ 
Shipp  or  Friggott,  and  by  reason 
of  his  good  affection  &  fidelitie  fitt 
to  bee  imployed  in  the  States  ser- 
vice.   In  testimony     whereof     wee 


haue  hereunto  subscribed  our  names 
the  2°  day  of  December  1654 
Roger  Jones 
"VVillm  Ledgant 

State   Papers,   Domestic,  Inter- 
regnum, Vol.   103,   No.   42,  Public 
Record  Office,  London. 
Right 

honourabell  after  my  hombell 
sarues  presented  to  yower  honours 
this  is  to  acquant  vow  that  as  yeat  I 
hafe  not  all  my  bootswin  store  one 
bord  nor  all  my  prouisones  of  Vetell 
but  as  sone  as  thay  are  one  bord  I 
shall  and  God  willing  lose  no  time 
and  according  to  yower  honours 
command  shall  prosed  thus  humbly 
tacke  leafe  and  remaynne  yower 
honours  seruant  to  Comand 

Roger  Jones 
From  one  bord  the 
Paradox  in  the  hop 
Janary  this:  12.1654 
(Address)  For  the  Right    honour- 
abell 

the  Comrs  of  the  admarlty 
and  naue  at  Whit  hall 
this 
(Endorsed)  C.  Jones 

12  Jan.  1654 
State   Papers,   Domestic,  Inter- 
regnum, Vol.  113,    No.    93,    Public 
Record  Office,  London. 
Right  honorbl. 

After  My  hunble  Service  to  your 
honnors  Presented  I  haueing  Re- 
ceiued  and  order  from  My  Lord 
Debity  and  Consall  for  my  Repaire 
for  the  North  of  Ireland  and  thare 
to  Receiue  such  goods  as  should  be 
put  on  bord  Belonging  to  Collonel 
Venubles  I  haueing  Likewaies  A 
prisner  which  was  sent  me  A  board 
at  Dublin  he  being  taken  for  Murder 
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I  -was  to  deliuer  the  said  prisner  to 
the  Maior  of  Chester  and  Likewaise 
tliare  to  deliuer  the  said  goods :  the 
which  when  I  had  Performed  my 
Yittels  was  Expended  and  the 
Frigett  very  foule  and  my  boate 
Not  saruice  Able  I  thought  it  my 
dntie  to  Acquaint  your  honors 
tharewith  and  of  my  being  heare 
that  I  might  know  your  honors 
Comands :  As  for  my  Wants  I  shall 
God  "willing  yous  My  best  indeuor 
to  Acomplish  and  trust  in  God  that 
I  shalbe  Readie  In  a  fue  dayes  to 
take  the  first  opertunity  that  may 
present  to  Return  e  to  My  Comand- 
ed  place  at  Dublin  your  honors  not 
haueing  Any  farther  Comand,  So 
takes  he  leaue  That  is  your  honors 
Most  hunble  seraant  to  Comand. 

Roger  Jones 
From  on  bord  the 
Parradox  7:  ber  10th 
stilo  Anglic:  55: 

(Address)  For  the  Right  Honorable 
The  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralltie  and  Nauie  this 
dll. 
At  White  hall 
(Endorsed)        10  Septembr  1G55 

Capt.  Jones. 

State   Papers,   Domestic,  Inter- 
regnum, Vol.  1U,    Xo.    40,    Public 
Record  Office,  London. 
Right  Honorbll. 

After  My  humble  Seruice  pre- 
^•nted  this  is  to  Acquainte  your 
honors  that  I  haue  Reciued  yours 
bareing  date  the  15th  of  this  In- 
stante  I  haueing  formerly  and  order 
from  your  honors  dated  the  23th  of 
Aprel  55  for  my  supply  at  Kingsale 
or  Dublin  I  had  supply  at  bouth 
acording  to  order  untell  such  Times 
as  I  Receiued  an  order  from  Me 


Lord  Debity  and  Consell  for  my  Re- 
paire  for  the  North  of  Ireland  I 
haueing  Not  prouision  Repaird  to 
Mr.  Roger  Drake  Vitteller  with 
your  honors  former  order  he  denied 
me  and  tould  me  That  he  had  Re- 
ceiued Express  from  the  Con- 
tractors to  vittell  Noe  More  thare 
and  by  Reason  of  that  I  was  forsed 
to  goe  to  Me  Lord  Debity  and  Con- 
sell  for  an  order  before  I  could  gett 
one  moneths  prous  the  wch  when  I 
had  Receiued  I  followed  my  orders 
takeing  The  first  opertunity  that  did 
present.  Yett  being  Crost  with  Con- 
trary "Winds  Eare  I  could  gett  to 
this  place  I  was  forced  to  putt  My. 
Men  to  halfe  Lowance  at  My  Ariuall 
heare  I  had  no  more  but  two  dayes 
prouision  Left  After  the  same 
Alowance  Tharefore  I  shall  desire 
your  honors  not  to  thinke  Amis  of 
my  coming  heather  for  fommerly  I 
haue  Layen  fourteen  dayes  Eare  I 
could  gett  Any  pruision  To  come  to 
me  at  Chester  water  the  which  I 
being  formerly  so  hard  put  for  get- 
ting of  pruision  I  thought  to  haue 
done  for  the  Best  the  wch  I  Trust  to 
guie  to  your  honors  so  good  satis- 
faction in  following  your  honors 
Comands  to  the  utmost  of  Life  and 
power  that  your  honors  will  not 
Any  Waies  thinke  Amis  of  him 
whome  is  your  honors  Most  hunble 
Servant 

Roger  Jones 
From  Leuerpoole  7  ber 
this  18:55 

(Address)  For  the  Right  honorble 
the  Commissiors  of  the  Ad- 
miralltie 
And  Nauie  this 
At  White  Hall 
(Endorsed)  18°  Sept.  1655 

Capt.  Jones.  V 
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State  Papers,   Domestic,  Inter- 
regnum, Vol.  114,    No.    82,    Public 
Record  Office,  London. 
Right  Honorabl. 

After  My  humble  Sendee  to  your 
honors  presented  this  at  present  is 
to  giue  your  honors  to  understand 
that  I  haue  Acomplished  The  Most 
parte  of  My  Busines  in  fitting  the 
frige tt  with  such  Nesisaries  as  was 
Needful  and  Likewaies  now  At  pres- 
ent haue  taken  A  Board  the  Most 
parte  of  our  Prouision  and  shalbe 
Readie  God  willing  to  take  the  first 
opertunity  of  wind  and  wether  that 
shall  present  A  Boute  the  Latter 
End  of  this  weeks  to  Repaire  unto 
My  Comanded  place  of  Dublin  thare 
to  follow  such  orders  as  shalbe  is- 
sued from  My  Lord  Debitie  and 
Consell  your  honors  not  haueing 
Any  farther  Comand  So  Resteth 
him  that  is  your  honors  most  humble 
seruant 

Roger  Jones. 

From  Leuerpoole 

7  :ber  the  25th  ,  55 
(Addressed)  For  the  Right  honor- 
able the 

Comishoners  of  the  Admaraltie 

And  Nauie  this  dllr 
At  Whitehall 

25th  Sept.  1655 

Capt.  Jones  from 
Leverpoole. 

State   Papers,   Domestic,  Inter- 
regnum, Vol.  136,  No.   179,   Public 
Record  Office,  London. 
May  it  please  yor  Honor. 

For  the  space  of  15  yeares  past 
I  haue  beene  yor  faithfull  servant, 
my  encouragemt  but  small  my  im- 
prouemt  as  to  my  outward  estate 
nothing  at  all.  But  that  wch  ades 
most  to  my  affiiccion  is  that  I  should 


be  laid  aside  in  these  times  of  Ac- 
tion in  the  prime  of  my  yeares  & 
strength  as  uselesse  and  unservice- 
able. I  cannot  say  my  actions  haue 
beene  exempted  from  humane 
frailties  but  willingly  I  haue  not  (to 
my  best  remembrance)  omitted,  or 
neglected  any  thing  whereto  by  my 
place  and  calling  I  haue  been  oblig- 
ed Yet  if  I  haue  beene  guilty  of  any 
miscarriage  that  may  iustly  incurr 
yor  honors  displeasure  let  it  (upon 
my  humble  submission)  by  yor 
goodnes  be  over  looked.  I  am  will- 
ing and  I  hope  able  to  doe  yow 
further  service,  for  after  soe  many 
yeares  disertion  of  my  Marchandiz- 
ing  affaires  an  Imploymt  in  that  be- 
halfe  is  not  (in  these  sad  times  of 
trade)  easily  obteyned.  I  beseech 
yow  therefore  make  me  happie  by 
the  enioyment  of  yor  favor  and  for 
ever  oblige 

Yor  allready  obliged  &  devoted 
servant 

Roger  Jones 

March  17th 
1655 
(Addressed)  For  the  Honrble 
Colonell 

Salmon  one  of  ye  Comrs  of 

the  Admrlty 

These 
(Endorsed)  17  March  1655 

Capt.  Jones  for 
employment. 

State  Papers,  Domestic,  Charles 
II  1665.  Vol.  133.  No.  37,  Folio  69, 
Public  Record  Office,  London. 
Honoured  Sirs, 

Thesse  are  to  give  yowre 
Honours  notice  that  we  are  safe 
Ariued  from  Ostend,  in  the  Dowries 
though  after  a  very  dangerous  voy- 
age for  we  rid  a  very  hard  Road- 
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stead  for  almost  two  daies  our 
Fiogott  makeing  suck  weather  and 
theire  goeing  such  a  Sea  that  our 
.-hipp  was  like  to  a  foundred  under 
us  at  an  Anchor,  &  if  the  Storme  had 
continued  a  little  longer  our  cables 
had  broke  &  we  had  been  all  lost  for 
nil  our  ground  tacle  is  quit  spoyled 
&  we  have  but  one  Ancker  and  cable 
to  trust  to  heare  in  the  Downes  & 
after  we  Rid  in  the  Eoad  we  was 
sent  into  the  Harbour  of  Ostend  the 
^overnour  being  very  angry  and 
••isked  how  we  durst  come  in  without 
his  order.  He  made  us  lay  our 
Fregott  allongst  the  Pilles  the 
outermost  shipp  in  the  Harbour  so 
that  we  was  in  as  much  danger  of 
loosing  our  Fregott  theire  as  in  the 
TJnad  she  Beating  so  against  the 
Pilles  that  started  the  very  trunells 
and  Beate  the  Ocum  out  of  the 
Seames  two  or  three  foote  in  a 
place,  it  blowing  so  hard  and  Prun- 
ing such  a  Sea  that  our  Anchors 
would  not  hould  her,  &  our  prest 
men  Runing  away  at  every  Port  we 
come  to  they  wanting  Clothes  &  I 
nott  knowing  how  to  supply  them 
our  Fregott  being  such  a  sad  winter 


Shipp  &  Makeing  such  weather  that 
the  men  will  nott  stay,  therarefore 
I  would  desier  youre  Honours  to 
order  me  wheire  I  shall  be  supplyed 
with  Cables  and  one  Ancher  of 
about  hue  hundred  weight  for  I  had 
but.  two  Ankers  alowed  me  at 
Deptford  &  I  would  intreat  you  to 
order  me  wheire  I  shall  vittuall  for 
my  vittualls  is  all  spent  &  I  would 
intreat  youre  Honnours  to  helpe  me 
to  some  Clothes  for  our  men.  So 
with  my  humble  seruis  presented  to 
your  Honours  desiring  youre 
Honours  to  lett  me  heare  from  you, 
I  Remaine, 

Your  Seruant  to  command, 
Roger  Jones. 

from  on  bord  the  Cignett 

Riding  in  the  Downes  the  25th 

of  September  1665 
(Address)  These 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the 

Principall  officers  of  his  Ma- 
jesties 

Xeauie,  at  the  Navie  Office  in 
Seething 

Laine  thesse  deliver. 
(Endorsed)     25  7ber  65.     Downes. 

Captn.  Joanes  of  the  Cignett. 
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A  Family  Record  of  Chiles,  Carr,  Davis 

BY 

MRS.  SAMUEL  THOMAS, 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

AND 

MES.  CLEMENT  HARVEY  MILLER 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  FAMILY  RECORD  OF  CHILES,  CARR,  DAVIS 


By  Mrs.  Samnel  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Clement  Harvey  Miller. 


Henry  Chiles,  ancestor  married 
in  Virginia.  Susan  Dicken.  Their 
children  were :  Elizabeth  and  Nancy 
(twins),  Henry,  James,  AVilliam, 
Thomas,  "Walter,  Benjamin,  Susan 
Haley,  Sallie  Lewis  and  Elizabeth.- 
1755-1771-1847. 

1.  Susan  married  T.  Metcalfe, 
1772. 

2.  Elizabeth  married  "Walter 
Chiles  Carr. 

3.  Charles  married  Elizabeth 
Todd,  1774. 

4.  Phebe  married  Xath.  Fergu- 
son, 1777. 

5.  Thomas  married  Patsy , 

1779. 

6.  Xancv  married  Richard , 

1781. 

7.  William  married:  1st.  Miss 
Elliott,  2nd.  Miss  Bent,  1783. 

8.  Virginia  married  Elisha 
Winter,  1785. 

9.  Dabnev,  1789. 

10.  Walter  Chiles,  1789. 

Eliza  Minor,  1791,  married 
Thomas  Roddick. 

Hulda  married  William  Bell.       "*• 

Elizabeth  married  General  Levi 
Todd,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Thomas  Carr  married  Lucy  Dud- 
ley, Lexington,  Ky. 

David  Todd  married  Rosanna 
Lucy  Chiles. 

Alfred  William  married  Eliza- 
beth Graves. 

William  Henry . 


Anna  Maria  married:  1st.  Kerr 
— ,  2nd.  Peters. 


Virginia  married  Jean  Cabane. 
Dabney  Walter. 

Elizabeth  Jane  married  Henry  T. 
Chiles. 

W7alter  Chiles  Carr  married  Miss 
Wascott. 

Anna  Maria  Carr  married 
Thomas  Chiles  Davies. 

Susan  Francis  married :  1st.  Keis, 
2nd.  Dunlap,  3rd.  Craig. 

Levi  Todd  married  Eliza  Block. 

Charles  Dabney  married  Mary 
Didlake.  Mary  Ellen  married  Al- 
fred Loring.    Twins. 

Robert  E.  married  Sarah  Block. 
(Mrs.  Meisug-berg's  father.) 

Cornelia  married  Thomas  Dver. 
(2nd.) 

Dabney  married  Dyer. 

Walter  married  Pascal. 

Charles  Bent  married  Athchison. 

William  Chiles. 

George  Washington. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

Robert  Septimus. 

Martha  Elizabeth. 

Eugenia  married  Kerr  Phillips. 

Thomas  Carr,  1679-1738,  married 
Mary  Dabney,  1680-1748. 

John,  born  1706,  married:  1st. 
Garland,  2nd.  Overton. 

William  Chiles,  1707-1760,  mar- 
ried Susan  Brooks,  1753. 

Thomas,  born  1709. 
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Sarah,  born  1714,  married  John 
Minor. 

Agnes  married  Col.  John  Waller. 

I. 

Mrs.  Dabney. 

Mrs.  Granger. 

Mrs.  Lamar. 

Mrs.  Hord. 

Mrs.  Crenshaw. 

William. 

Mrs.  Ellis  married  William  Ellis 
.in  17G5 — died  1793,  at  Bryan's  Sta- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Rodgers. 

Phoebe  married  Walter  Carr 
Chiles. 

Charles  Brooks. 

Thomas. 

Walter  Chiles,  born  1753,  married 
Elizabeth  Chiles. 

Mrs.  Eodes. 

Mrs.  Bullock. 

Mrs.  Overton. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  one  son  from 
whom  is  descended  Mr.  Eobcrt  Bul- 
lock, of  Lexington,  Ky. 

Walter  Chiles,  son  of  Henry 
Chiles  and  Susan  Dicken,  bom  or 
widow  Graves,  married  Phoebe 
Carr,  sister  to  Walter  Chiles  Carr. 

Their  children  are  as  follows  : 

Susanna  married  William  Day. 

Ann  married  Ed.  P.  Thomas. 

William  married:  1st.  Nancy 
Pugh,  2nd.  Margaret  Prather,  3rd. 
Olivia  Mason. 

Agnes  married  Thomas  Wallace. 

Thomas  married  Mary  Dorsey. 

Sarah  married  James  Bradshaw. 

Elizabeth  Chiles  married  Dr. 
Thomas  C.  Davis  (cousin). 

Huldah  married  William  Standi- 
ford. 

Phoebe  married  James  L.  Whit- 
aker. 


Carr  Chiles  (my  father)  married 
Unetta  Smith  Sutton  (mother). 

Walter  Carr  Chiles  (son  of 
Walter  Chiles  and  Phoebe  Carr) 
married  Unetta  Smith  Sutton  on 
November  10th,  1836.  Their  chil- 
dren are : 

1.  Sarah  Francis  Chiles. 

2.  Walter. 

3.  Ellen. 

4.  William  Sutton. 

5.  Edward. 

6.  Richard  Tubman  Chiles. 

7.  Louisa  Keningham  Chiles. 
S.     Emily  Tubman  Chiles. 
Sarah   Francis     Chiles    married 

John  L.  Scott  in  1859.    Their  chil- 
dren : 

1.  Nettie  Scott. 

2.  William  L. 

3.  John  L. 

4.  Minnie. 

5.  Mamie. 

6.  Walter  Chiles. 

7.  Mattie. 

Edward  Chiles  married  Lizzie 
Wartman.   One  child : 

Walter  Carr  Chiles. 

Richard  Tubman  Chiles  married 
Sallie  Sanders.    Two  children: 

Sam  Carr  Chiles. 

Richard  Tubman  Chiles. 

Louisa  Keningham  Chiles  mar- 
ried October  20th,  1886,  to  Sandford 
Alexander  Thomas.  Their  children : 

Unetta  Chiles  Thomas. 

Louisa  Keningham  Thomas. 


Davis  Records. 
Sergeant  Johx  Dabxey  Davis 

(Gentleman). 

Born  Januarv  22, 1743,  Middlesex 
County.  Died '1817,  Hanover  Co., 
Va.  Married  Anne  Ragland  Tinsley, 
daughter    of    Thomas    Tinsley,    of 
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Hanover    Co.     Was    private    and 
Sergeant  in  Revolutionary  War. 

Family  Kecords. 

D.  A.*R.  Register,  Vol.  28,  page 
315. 
Thomas  Davis  (Planter). 

Born  1766,  at  Machuinps,  Han- 
over Co.,  Va.,  died  before  1S10. 
Married  Elizabeth  Chiles,  daughter 
of  Walter  Chiles,  of  Spotsylvania 
County,  Va.,  in  1785. 

Family  Records. 

Chiles  Geneaology  Va.  Historical 
Magazine,  Vol.  19,  page  101,  et  seq. 

Emigrated    to    Franklin,    "Wood- 
ford or  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  from 
Hanover  or  Spotsylvania  Co.  about 
1788.   Another  Thomas  Davis. 
Dr.  Thos.  Davis  (Physician  and 

Surgeon). 

Born  Hanover  County,  Va.,  1786. 
Died  River  Raisin,  Michigan.  Jan- 
uary 23,  1813.  Married  Elizabeth 
Dabney  Carr,  1810.  Surgeon  in  the 
Lexington  Lieht  Infantry,  organ- 
ized May  11,  1812,  Capt.*  X.  S.  G. 
Hart.  This  company  was  known  as 
the  "Silk  Stocking  Boys,"  and  was 
attached  to  the  Fifth  Regiment  of 
Kentucky  Volunteers,  Col.  Lewis, 
General  Winchester's  Division. 
Marched  to  join  the  army  of  the 
northwest,  toward  Frenchtown, 
August,  1812.  War  of  1812.  Mass- 
acred at  River  Raisin,  January  23, 
1813,  while  caring  for  the  wounded. 

Family  History,  Documentary 
confirmation. 

Raisin  Massacre:  Collins'  His- 
tory of  Kentucky,  Vol  1,  page  57; 
Kanck's  History  of  Kentucky. 

•Anna  Maria  Carr  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Carr  and  Elizabeth  (Todd)  Carr.  Eliz- 
abeth Todd  was  tht   daughter  of  Col.  Levi  Todd,  of  Lexington. 

Charles  Carr  was  the  son  of  Walter  Carr  (member  Kentucky  Legislature,  1799),  and 
Elizabeth  (Chiles)  Carr.  Elizabeth  Chiles  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Chiles  (brother  of 
Walter  Chiles,  whose  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Thomas   Davis,   of  Hanover.) 

Elizabeth  Chiles,  daughter  of  Walter  Chiles,  m.  Thomas  Davis. 

Elizabeth    Chiles,   daughter  of  Henry   Chiles,  m.  Walter  Carr. 

f Elizabeth  Chiles  and  Elizabeth  Chiles,  cousins;  Walter  Chiles  and  Henry  Chiles, 
brothers.) 


"Among  the  slain,"  Ranch's  His- 
tory of  Lexington,  Ky.,  page  254. 

Poetical  allusion  to  Dr.  Davis  in 
"Fredoniad." 

Richard  Emmons'  "Fredoniad," 
published    1830,    Vol.   1,   canto   8, 
pages  282,  285,  286.    In  possession 
of  the  undersigned. 
Capt.  Thos.  Chiles  Davis  (Planter) 

Born  Frankfort,  Kentuckv,  No- 
vember 2,  1811.  Died  April  7,  1891, 
at  Liberty  Hill,  Texas. 

Married  first  wife,  Anna  Maria 
Carr,*  daughter  of  Charles  Carr, 
in  Kentucky,  1835.  She  died  about 
1852. 

Married  second  wife,  Mrs.  Grace, 
the  widow  of  Sir  John  Cauldecort 
Grace  (Baronet),  nee  Rebecca  Fi- 
field  Rutherford,  born  Liverpool, 
Eng.  Died  about  1855,  at  Alton 
Illinois,  September  22, 1857. 

She  was  born  at  Wentworth,  New 
Hampshire,  October  19,  1825.   Died 
Tecumseh,  Nebraska,  February  17, 
]  885. — Family  Records. 
Alice  Davis  Miller. 

Daughter  of  Capt.  Thos.  Chiles 
Davis  and  Rebecca  (Rutherford) 
Davis. 

Born  December  18,  1864,  at  Car- 
linville,  Illinois.  Married  Clement 
Harvey  Miller  (son  of  Clement  Fin- 
ley  Miller),  June  27,  1889.— Family 
Records. 
Issue  of  the  above  marriage: 

Thomas  Rutherford  Miller,  born 
Tacoma,  Washington,  April  9,  1890. 
Harvey  Davis  Miller,  born  Marsh- 
field,  Oregon,  September  17,  1891. 
— Familv  Records. 


Brief  Sketches  of  the  Randolphs  and 
Their  Connections 

THE  WOODSONS 

THE  KEITHS 

THE  STROTHERS 

Also  a  Brief  Sketch  of 

THE  OWSLEYS 

THE  WHITLEYS 

BY 

AVILLIAM  EDWARD  RAILEY 
1917 

Member  Kentucky  Historical  Society. 


BRIEF  SKETCHES  OF  THE  RANDOLPHS  AND  THEIR  CONNEC- 
TIONS; ALSO  A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE 
OWSLEYS  AND  WHITLEYS. 


By  William  Edward  Railey. 


TABLE  1. 

Generation 

1st.     Williain     Randolph    married 

Mary  Isham. 
2d.      Col.  Isham  Randolph  married 

Jane  Rogers. 
3d.      Elizabeth  Randolph    married 

Col.  John  Railey. 
4th.     Thomas  Railey  married  Mar- 
tha Woodson. 
5th.     Peter      I.      Railey     married 

Judith  Woodson  Railey. 
6th.     Richard   Henry  Railey  mar- 
ried Katherine   Keith   Haw- 
kins. 
7th.     William  Edward  Railey  mar- 
ried Annie  Harper  Owsley. 
8th.     Jennie  Farris  Railey  married 
Douglas  Wheeler  King. 
The  name  of  William  Randolph  is 
prominently  mentioned   in    several 
of  the  early  histories  of  Virginia  re- 
lating to  its  political,  social  and  re- 
ligious status.    He  was  one  of  the 
sons  of  Richard  Randolph  of  "Mor- 
ton Hall"  in  England,  and  emigrat- 
ed to  America  about  1669,  when  he 
succeeded  his  uncle,    Henry     Ran- 
dolph, who  preceded    him    to    this 
continent,  as  clerk  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia.    His    country    seat    was 
"Turkey  Island,"  which  vast  estate 
fringed  the  James  river  for  many 
miles.     He    married    Mary  Isham, 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Katherine 


Banks  Isham  of  "Burmuda-Hun- 
dred"  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  He  held  many  offices  of  pub- 
lic trust  that  carried  much  respon- 
sibility, as  did  also  each  of  his  sons. 

Henry  Isham,  father  of  Mary,  has 
an  ascending  family  history  that 
touches  royalty  in  several  lines,  as 
is  amply  attested  by  English  his- 
torians. His  wife's  maiden  name 
was  Katherine  Banks  who,  before 
his  death,  was  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Royall. 

Col.  Isham  Randolph  who,  as 
shown  in  the  table,  married  Jane 
Rogers,  in  London,  England,  had  a 
daughter  Jane  who  married  Peter 
Jefferson  of  Virginia,  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  President 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Another  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  married  Col.  John 
Railey,  and  still  another  daughter, 
Dorothea,  married  Col.  John  Wood- 
son. These  two  girls,  Elizabeth  and 
Dorothea,  were  paternal  great 
grandmothers  of  Wm.  Edward 
Railey  the  author  of  this  sketch,  as 
shown  in  Tables  1  and  2.  Col.  John 
Woodson  will  be  sketched  under 
Table  2.  Col.  John  Railey 's  country 
seat  was  "Stonehenge"  in  Chester- 
field Co.,  Va.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Randolph  in  1750.  They  reared  a 
large  family  in  their  Virginia  home 
and  he  died  there  1783.  Five  of  his 
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sons  migrated  to  Kentucky,  17S4-93, 
and  settled  on  neighboring  farms  in 
Woodford  county  near  Versailles. 
It  passed  down  from  these  brothers, 
among  many  other  interesting 
reminiscences  of  that  period  the 
statement  that  their  father  mani- 
fested his  interest  in  the  revolution 
by  preparing  the  militia  for  active 
participation  as  did  Col.  John 
Woodson,  both  having  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  but  when  I  attempted  to 
verify  the  statements  by  the  rec- 
ords, Goochland  county's  records 
were  all  right,  but  Chesterfield's 
records,  like  those  of  many  other 
counties,  were  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation  as  to  render  no  service 
in  procuring  information  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  but  there 
never  was  a  doubt  among  his 
descendants  of  his  service  as  Col- 
onel of  militia  before  and  during  the 
Revolution.  His  eldest  son  John 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Norfolk. 
His  second  son  Thomas  Railey  was 
one  of  the  five  who  came  to  Ken- 
tucky and  was  ever  the  companion 
and  counsellor  of  the  brothers.  He 
dubbed  his  country  seat  "Clifton" 
in  honor  of  his  uncle,  Carter  Harri- 
son, whose  country  seat  was  "Clif- 
ton," Va.  He  returned  to  Virginia 
during  the  year  1786  and  married 
his  cousin  Martha  "Woodson.  They 
raised  a  large  family  on  the  Clifton 
farm  and  their  remains  were  inter- 
red there.  The  old  home  remained 
in  possession  of  descendants  for 
many  years  after  the  Civil  War. 

TABLE  2. 

Generation. 

1st.     William     Randolph     married 
Mary  Isham. 


2d.      Col.  Isham  Randolph  married 

Jane  Rogers. 
3d.      Dorothea   Randolph   married 

Col.  John  Woodson. 
4th.  Judith  Woodson  married  Wil- 
liam Railey. 
5th.  Judith  Woodson  Railey  mar- 
ried Peter  I.  Railey. 
6th.  Richard  Henry  Railey  mar- 
ried Katherine  Keith  Haw- 
kins. 
7th.  William  Edward  Railey  mar- 
ried Annie  Harper  Owsley. 
8th.  Jennie  Farris  Railey  married 
Douglas  Wheeler  King. 
The  country  seat  of  Col.  Isham 
Randolph,  whose  name  also  appears 
in  Table  1,  was  "Dungeness,"  a 
part  of  the  original  estate  of  his 
father  known  as  "Turkey  Island." 
While  representing  the  Colonies  at 
the  British  Court  as  its  Colonial 
Agent  at  London  he  married  Jane 
Rogers  of  Shadwell  street,  that 
city.  It  is  my  impression  that  their 
daughter  Jane,  who  married  Peter 
Jefferson  of  Virginia,  was  born  in 
London,  but  I  think  he  returned  to 
America  before  the  birth  of  any 
other  of  the  children.  At  various 
times  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
Colonies  serving  as  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, member  House  of  Bur- 
gesses and  Colonel  of  State 
militia.  His  daughter,  Dorothea, 
whose  name  appears  in  above 
table  and  who  was  briefly  men- 
tioned in  sketch  under  Table  1, 
married  Col.  John  Woodson,  whose 
country  seat  was  "Dover,"  Gooch- 
land Co.,  Va.  Col.  Woodson  was 
sheriff  of  his  county,  member  con- 
ventions 1774-75  and  76,  member 
House  of  Burgesses  and  Colonel  of 
militia.   He  was  a  strict  member  of 
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the  Episcopal  church  and  one  of 
their  vestrymen.  In  his  will  his 
palatial  residence  (photographed  in 
the  book  of  "The  Woodsons")  and 
the  Dover  estate  passed  to  his  son 
Major  Josiah  Woodson,  a  gallant 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  who  re- 
mained upon  it  until  1804  when  lie 
came  to  Maysville,  Ky.,  to  reside 
where  several  of  his  children  had 
preceded  him.  He  died  there  during 
the  year  1817.  His  granddaughter, 
Elizabeth  Moss,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Moss,  who  had  moved  with  his  fam- 
ily to  Missouri,  married  General 
"William  H.  Ashley,  who  represented 
that  state  in  Congress.  After  Gen- 
eral Ashley's  death  she  married 
Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden  of  Frank- 
fort who  served  Kentucky  as  Gov- 
ernor and  then  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
She  was  a  second  cousin  of  Ran- 
dolph Railey,  Jr.,  of  "Woodford 
county,  who  married  Caroline  Crit- 
tenden, sister  of  Hon.  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden. 

A  more  extended  account  of  Col. 
John  "Woodson  and  his  kin,  both  as- 
cending and  descending  may  be 
found  in  the  book  of  the 
"Woodsons  and  their  connec- 
tions." His  daughter,  Judith  Wo6d- 
son,  married  her  cousin  William 
Railey  as  the  table  above  shows. 
Two  others  of  his  daughters,  Mar- 
tha and  Susanna,  married  Baileys. 
William  Railey  and  his  wife  Judith 
Woodson  were  great-grandparents 
of  the  author  of  this  sketch.  They 
came  to  Kentucky  about  1793,  where 
he  had  already  prepared  his  domi- 
cile He  built  one  of  the  first  two 
and  one-half  story  brick  houses 
built  in  Woodford  county.  The  ma- 
terial was  of  such  good  quality  that 


the  building  is  still  in  fair  condition 
although  it  has  been  out  of  the 
possession  of  descendants  for  fifty 
years.  His  country  seat  wTas  known 
as  "Liberty  Hall."  During  the  per- 
iod of  the  "  lives  of  William  and 
Judith  WToodson  Railey,  and  for 
many  years  after  their  home  was 
known  as  a  home  of  unstinted  hos- 
pitality. Their  remains,  with  those 
of  all  of  their  deceased  descendants, 
repose  in  the  Versailles  cemetery. 

TABLE  3. 

Generation. 

1st.     William     Randolph     married 

Marv  Isham. 
2d.      "Tuckahoe"     Thomas     Ran- 
dolph        married         Judith 
Churchill. 
3d.      Mary  Isham    Randolph  mar- 
ried Rev.  James  Keith. 
4th.       Captain  Isham  Keith  mar- 
ried Charlotte  Ashmore. 
5th.     Katherine       Keith      married 

William  Strother  Hawkins. 
6th.     Katherine     Keith      Hawkins 
married       Richard       Henry 
Railey. 
7th.     William  Edward  Railev  mar- 
ried Annie  Harper  Railey. 
8th.     Jennie  Farris  Railev  married 
Douglas  Wheeler  King. 
The  "Turkey  Island"  estate  con- 
tained thousands  of  acres  and  as 
the  children  of  William  Randolph 
married  they  were  settled  upon  sub- 
divisions  of  the    estate.     Thomas 
Randolph    who     married     Judith 
Churchill  called    his    country    seat 
"Tuckahoe."   He  seemed  to  aspire 
to  official  life  with  much  more  mod- 
esty than  his  seven  brothers,  as  I  am 
unable  to  refer  to  any  other  office 
than  Justice  that  he  held,  but  his 
rulings     were     fair,     as     no     dis- 
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sensions  were  manifest.  For 
many  years  there  has  been  a 
division  of  opinion  as  to  whom 
he  married,  his  great  nephew, 
.John  Eandolph,  of  "Roanoke," 
and  others  of  that  line  con- 
tending that  he  married  Judith 
Fleming,  while  descendants  of  Gov. 
Thomas  Mann  Eandolph  and  his 
wife,  Martha  Jefferson,  insist  that 
his  wife's  maiden  name  was  Judith 
Churchill.  The  old  Baileys  thought 
John  Eandolph  was  right,  but  from 
information  I  have  had  the  last  two 
years  I  am  convinced  that  his  wife 
was  Judith  Churchill.  Gov.  Thos. 
Mann  Eandolph  was  born  and  rear- 
ed in  the  "Tuckahoe"  mansion  as 
was  his  father,  Col.  Thomas  Mann 
Eandolph,  and  his  grandfather, 
William  Eandolph,  son  of  Thomas 
at  "Tuckahoe,"  and  the}'  all  had  ac- 
cess to  the  family  Bibles  and  family 
records  and  their  statements  should 
satisfy  any  one,  and  beside,  Martha 
Jefferson  bore  the  same  relation- 
ship to  Thomas  of  "Tuckahoe"  as 
did  John  Eandolph  of  "Roanoke. " 
Although  formerly  using  the  name 
of  Judith  Fleming  I  now  place  the 
name  of  Judith  Churchill  in  the 
table  opposite  that  of  Thomas  of 
"Tuckahoe."  At  any  rate  Thomas 
of  "Tuckahoe"  had  three  children, 
viz.:  William  Randolph  III.,  Mary 
Isham  Randolph  and  Judith  Ran- 
dolph. William  Randolph  III.  mar- 
ried Maria  Judith  Page  and  inherit- 
ed the  "Tuckahoe"  estate,  which  in 
turn  was  inherited  by  his  son,  Col. 
Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  and  then 
by  his  grandson,  Gov.  Thomas 
Mann  Randolph.  Col.  Thomas  Mann 
Randolph  was  first  married  to  Anne 
Cary  and  afterward  to  a  daughter 


of  Gabriel  Jones  and  his  wife  Miss 
Strother.  By  the  first  marriage  was 
Gov.  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  who 
married  his  cousin,  Martha  Jeffer- 
son, daughter  of  the  President. 
Mary  Isham  Randolph,  second  of 
Thomas  and  Judith  Churchill,  mar- 
ried the  Rev.  James  Keith,  familiar- 
ly known  as  "Parson"  Keith,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  Mary 
Randolph  Keith  who  married  Col. 
Thomas  Marshall,  and  of  Captain 
Isham  Keith  who  married  Charlotte 
Ashmore  and  was  an  officer  in  Col. 
Marshall's  Virginia  regiment.  Col. 
Marshall  and  his  wife,  Mary  Ran- 
dolph Keith  were  the  parents  of 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  and  all 
of  the  prominent  Marshalls  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky. 

Captain  Isham  Keith  as  shown 
in  the  table  above  married  Charlotte 
Ashmore,  who  was  of  a  wealthy  and 
prominent  old  Virginia  family, 
whose  brothers  were  all  bachelors 
and  sisters  spinsters,  hence  the 
name  is  extinct  so  far  as  her  line  is 
concerned.  Capt.  Keith  was  severe- 
ly wounded  during  the  Revolution. 
After  the  war  he  served  in  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature.  Before  his  death 
his  daughters  Mary  Elizabeth  and 
Katherine  Keith  visited  their  Mar- 
shall kin  at  Frankfort  and  Ver- 
sailles, Ky.,  where  Mary  Elizabeth 
became  the  first  wife  of  her  cousin 
Randolph Railey,  Sr.,and  Katherine 
Keith  married  William  Strother 
Hawkins,  whose  name  appears  in 
the  above  table. 

Judith  Randolph,  third  of 
Thomas  and  Judith  Churchill  Ran- 
dolph, married  her  cousin,  Rev. 
William  Stith,  son  of  Captain  Win, 
Stith  and    Mary    Randolph.     His 
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pastoral  services  were  rendered,  in 
Henrico  county  mainly  and  he  was 
known  as  one  of  Virginia's  histor- 
ians as  well  as  President  of  William 
and  Mary's  College  for  many  years. 
My  notes  do  not  say  whether  this 
line  of  the  family  was  extended  or 
not. 

Rev.  James  Keith  whose  name  ap- 
pears in  the  above  table,  although 
much  written  of,  will  receive  but 
brief  mention  here  as  my  Keith 
notes  are  in  Tennessee.  The  encyc- 
lopedia of  England  claims  the 
"House  of  Keith"  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  prominent  in 
Europe.  We  only  know  that  James 
Keith  and  his  uncle  Bishop  Eobt. 
Keith  were  residents  of  Scotland 
just  before  a  Scotch  rebellion.  He 
and  his  two  cousins,  George  Keith, 
tenth  and  last  Earl,  and  James 
Francis  Edward  Keith,  of  Prussia, 
attended  Aberdeen  College,  and 
while  yet  in  his  teens  this 
James  Keith  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  an  unsuccessful  re- 
bellion that  so  compromised  him 
that  he  was  forced  to  flee  the 
country  and  took  refuge  in  Amer- 
ica, landing  on  the  shores  of  Vir- 
ginia. Soon  thereafter  he  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
church  and  married  Mary  Isham 
Randolph.  He  brought  to  America 
a  history  of  his  ancestry,  but  a  kins- 
man whose  mother  was  in  posses- 
sion of  this  ancestral  history  wrote 
that  it  was  destroyed  during  the 
Revolution.  Much  of  a  legendary 
nature  has  been  written  about  the 
Keiths.  However,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  Rev.  James  Keith  and 
Mary  Isham  gave  to  the  nation  some 
brilliant  men  and  women. 


TABLE  4. 

Generation. 

1st.  Dr.  John  "Woodson  married 
Sarah  Winston. 

2d.  Robert  "Woodson  married 
Elizabeth  Ferris. 

3d.  John  Woodson  married  Jud- 
ith: Tarleton. 

4th.     Josiah     Woodson      married 
Mary  Roy  all. 

5th.  Col.  John  Woodson  married 
Dorothea  Randolph. 

6th.  Sisters,  Martha  Woodson 
married  Thomas  Railey; 
Judith  Woodson  married 
William  Railey. 

7th.  Peter  I.  Railey,  son  of  Mar- 
tha, married  Judith  Woodson 
Railey,  daughter  of  Judith. 

8th.  Richard  Henry  Railey  mar- 
ried Katherine  Keith  Haw- 
kins. 

Oth.  William  Edward  Railey  mar- 
ried Annie  Harper  Owsley. 

10th.  Jennie  Farris  Railey  married 
Douglas  Wheeler  King. 

Dr.  John  Woodson  came  to  Amer- 
ica about  1620,  as  a  surgeon  tc  a 
troop  of  English  soldiers  under 
command  of  Sir  John  Harvie  and 
located  at  "Middle  Settlement" 
near  Richmond,  Va.  He  was  from 
Dorsetshire  and  she  from  Devon- 
shire, England.  His  great  grandson, 
Tarleton  Woodson,  brother  of 
Josiah  in  the  above  table,  married 
Ursula  Fleming,  daughter  of 
Charles  Fleming  of  New  Kent  Co., 
Va.,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Tarleton  Fleming  second  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fleming,  Earl  of  Wigton, 
Scotland.  Sir  Thomas  Fleming  mar- 
ried Miss  Tarleton  and  emigrated 
to  America,  landing  at  Jamestown, 
Va.,  the  year  1616.  His  son  Tarleton 
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married  Miss  Bates  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  Tarleton  Fleming 
Avho  married  Mary  Randolph,  the 
only  daughter  of  William  Randolph 
and  Maria  Judith  Page,  mentioned 
in  sketch  under  Table  3,  and  of 
course  a  sister  of  Col.  Thos.  Mann 
Randolph  and  first  cousin  of  Capt. 
Isham  Keith  of  Table  3. 

Tarleton  Woodson  and  his  wife, 
Ursula  Fleming,  were  the  parents 
of  Caroline  and  Susannah  Wood- 
son. Susannah  married  John 
Pleasants  of  "Piquenique,"  Va., 
and  they  were  the  grandparents  of 
Martha  Pleasants  who  married  her 
cousin,  Randolph  Railey,  Sr..  of 
Versailles,  Ky..  and  of  Gov.  James 
Pleasants  of  Virginia,  sketched 
more  extensively  under  descend- 
ants of  Anna  Randolph  and  James 
Pleasants  of  "Contention"  under 
1 '  Some  other  Sketches  of  Isham  Ran- 
dolph's  children."  Caroline  Wood- 
son, the  other  daughter  of  Tarleton 
and  Ursula  married  her  cousin, 
Thomas  Fleming  Bates,  and  their 
children  in  part  were  Gov.  Fred- 
erick Bates  of  Missouri  and  Hon. 
Edward  Bates  of  the  same  state  who 
was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States, 
and  Gov.  James  Woodson  Bates 
who  was  active  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  Arkansas  about  the  period 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Josiah  Woodson  was  a  brother  of 
this  Tarleton  Woodson  and  his 
name  appears  in  the  above  table  as 
having  married  Mary  Royall.  Mary 
Royal]  was  a  daughter  of  Capt. 
Joseph  Royall  and  Elizabeth  Ken- 
non,  two  of  the  Kennons  having 
been  Admirals  in  the  navy.  Josiah 
Woodson  inherited    the    "Dover" 


estate  of  his  father  upon  which  he 
and  his  wife  lived  and  died,  rearing 
a  large  family  as  well  as  an  inter- 
esting one.  In  his  will  he  mentions, 
among  other  items,  a  note  due  his 
estate  by  Col.  Thomas  Mann  Ran- 
dolph which  shows  that  they  were 
not  only  of  the  same  period  and 
neighborhood  but  friends  as  well. 
In  his  will  he  bequeathed  the 
"Dover"  estate  to  his  son,  Col. 
John  Woodson,  who  was  born  in 
Goochland  Co.,  Va.,  in  this  palatial 
home  in  1730,  and  married  Dorothea 
Randolph,  daughter  of  Col.  Isham 
Randolph  and  Jane  Rogers,  October 
28,  1751.  Col.  John  Woodson  was 
briefly  sketched  under  Table  2.  Two 
of  his  daughters,  as  shown  in  the 
above  table,  Martha  and  Judith, 
were  great-grandparents  of  the  au- 
thor of  this  sketch.  Of  the  prominent 
descendants  of  Dr.  John  Woodson 
and  Sarah  Winston  that  occur  to  me 
as  I  write  of  Virginians :  Major 
Frederick  Tarleton  Woodson,  Gen. 
Tarleton  Woodson,  Col.  Charles 
Woodson,  Gov.  James  Pleasants 
and  Hon.  Hampden  Pleasants.  Of 
Missourians  were  Gov.  Frederick 
Bates,  Hon.  Edward  Bates,  General 
Charles  Woodson,  Governor  Silas 
Woodson,  and  Judge  A.  M. 
Woodson,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  Judge  of  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court,  and  Judge  Robert 
Tarleton  Railey  is  also  associated 
with  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
state.  Of  Arkansas  is  the  Hon. 
James  Woodson  Bates.  Of  Kansas, 
Gov.  Daniel  Woodson.  Several  of  the 
Woodsons  were  prominent  legisla- 
tors and  jurists  in  central  Kentucky 
prior  to  the  Civil  War  and  the  Hon. 
Urey  Woodson  of  Owensboro,  Ky., 
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has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  State 
and  National  politics  for  twenty  or 
more  years.  I  might  add  that  Gov. 
Silas  Woodson  was  a  product  of 
Kentucky  and  served  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1S19  before 
adopting  Kentucky  as  his  home. 


TABLE  5. 


Generation. 


Strother     married 


1st.     William 

Dorothy . 

2d.     William  Strother,  Jr.,  married 

Margaret  Thornton. 
3d.      St.  Marks.      Francis  Strother 

married  Susanna  Dabney. 
4th.     Of  Orange.  William  Strother 
married   Mrs.    Sarah    Bailey 

Pannill. 
5th.        Susanna    Strother   married 

Captain  Moses  Hawkins. 
6th.     William     Strother     Hawkins 

married  Katherine  Keith. 
7th.     Katherine      Keith     Hawkins 

married       Richard       Henry 

Eailey. 
8th.     William  Edward  Eailey  mar- 
ried Annie  Harper  Owsley. 
9th.     Jennie  Farris  Railey  married 

Douglas  Wheeler  King. 

William  Strother,  the  immigrant, 
came  to  America  from  Northumber- 
land, England,  about  1650.  The 
descendants  have  been  men  of  cour- 
age and  talent  and  the  women  have 
universally  possessed  many  charms 
of  character  and  person.  They  mar- 
ried into  many  of  the  leading 
families  of  Virginia  and  have 
rendered  service  in  the  halls  of  leg- 
islation, both  State  and  National,  on 
the  judiciary,  pleaders  at  the  bar  of 
justice  and  in  the  military  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  The  church 


records  of  King  George,  Stafford 
and  Culpeper  counties,  Va.,  make  it 
plain  that  they  were  devout  Epis- 
copalians. I  have  never  been  able 
to  learn  the  full  maiden  name  of  his 
wife  who  is  placed  in  the  table  as 
Dorothy.  Margaret  Thornton,  the 
wife  of  his  son,  William  Strother, 
Jr.,  was  a  daughter  of  Francis 
Thornton  and  his  wife  Alice  Sav- 
age, who  was  a  daughter  of  Anthony 
Savage,  a  justice  of  Rappahannock 
County,  about  1673.  William 
Strother,  Jr.,  inherited  his  father's 
mansion,  which  was  consumed  by 
fire  some  years  after,  together  with 
all  of  the  family  relics,  manuscripts 
and  fine  library.  The  estate  that  he 
inherited  from  his  father  he  be- 
queathed to  his  son,  William 
Strother,  of  "Stafford,"  who  mar- 
ried Margaret  Watts,  and  tradition 
says  from  this  union  came  "thir- 
teen blooming  daughters,"  a  story 
pure  and  simple.  They  had  six 
daughters  whose  descendants  mar- 
ried into  the  families  of  Madison, 
Jones,  Tyler,  Norton,  Lewis,  Mar- 
shall, Preston,  McDowell,  Payton, 
Blairs,  Randolph,  Pope  and  Dab- 
ney. Francis  Strother,  another  son 
of  William,  Jr.,  and  Margaret 
Thornton  Strother,  married  Sus- 
anna Dabney  as  shown  in  the  table 
above.  His  residence  was  "St. 
Mark's  Parish,"  where  he  and  his 
wife  lived  many  years  and  reared 
a  large  family  who  intermarried 
with  the  Pendletons,  Menifoes, 
Stuarts,  Brownings,  Gaines,  Cov- 
ingtons,  Baileys  and  Wades,  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

William  Strother  of  "Orange," 
whose  name  appears  in  the  table 
above  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Francis 
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Strother  of  "St.  Mark's  Parish" 
and  Susanna  Dabney.  He  was  twice 
married,  his  first  wife  being  the 
widow  Pannill,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Sarah  Bailey,  a  relative  of  the 
Banks  and  Dabney  families.  Those 
who  knew  her  said  that  she  possess- 
ed unusual  intellectual  powers  and 
many  other  charms  that  gave  her  a 
commanding  position  among  her 
friends  and  acquaintances.  By  this 
marriage  were  three  children,  viz. : 
"William  Dabney  Strother.  Susanna 
Strother  and  Sarah  Strother.  Wil- 
liam Dabney  Strother  was  a  young 
man  of  splendid  intellectual  attain- 
ments who  cast  his  lot  with  the  Rev- 
olutionary  forces  and  became  an  offi- 
cer in  the  regiment  commanded  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Col.  Bichard 
Taylor,  and  lost  his  life  at  the  battle 
of  Guilfords  Court  House.  His  sis- 
ter, Susanna  Strother,  married  Cap- 
tain Moses  Hawkins,  March  3,  1770, 
who  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of 
Germantown,  October  4,  1777.  Their 
names  appear  in  the  table  above  and 
they  were  the  great-grandparents 
of  Wm.  Edward  Bailey.  Sarah 
Strother,  sister  of  Susanna  and 
youngest  of  the  children  of  William 
Strother  of  "Orange"  and  Sarah 
Bailey  Pannill,  married  Col.  Bich- 
ard Taylor  of  the  9th  Virginia  regi- 
ment and  they  were  the  parents  of 
General  Zachary  Taylor,  who  be- 
came President,  1849.  General  Zach 
Taylor  had  a  son  who  was  famous  in 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  and 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Civil  War 
that  was  very  popular.  He  also  had 
a  daughter  who  was  the  first  wife  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the 
Confederacy.  Col  Bichard  Taylor 
and  his  son,  Hancock,  were  the  ex- 
ecutors   of    the    will    of    William 


Strother  of  "Orange,"  who  died  on 
his  farm  in  Woodford  Co.,  Ky.,  ami 
his  will  is  of  record  in  the  county 
clerk's  office  at  Versailles.  He  came 
to  Kentucky  to  reside  about  1800  or 
soon  thereafter,  in  the  company  of 
his  second  wife,  Anna  Kavanaugh 
and  his  daughter,  Susanna,  with  her 
four  Hawkins  children. 

As  the  given  names  of  so  many  of 
the  Strothers  were  the  same,  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  them,  es- 
pecially as  regards  business  rela- 
tions, they  were  designated  as  Wil- 
liam of  "Stafford,"  William  of 
'  *  Orange, ' '  Francis  of  ' '  St.  Marks, ' ' 
&.C.,  giving  their  county  or  country 
seat  as  the  case  may  be.  William  of 
"Stafford"  was  a  brother  of 
Francis  of  "St.  Marks,"  who  was 
the  father  of  William  of  "Orange," 
&c. 

In  the  previous  sketches  I  have 
only  written  of  two  of  the  children 
of  Col.  Isham  Bandolph  and  Jane 
Bogers  and  their  descendants.  They 
were  Elizabeth  and  Dorothea,  both 
of  whom  were  my  paternal  ances- 
tors. I  will  here  briefly  sketch  the 
lives  of  the  other  six  children.  The 
eldest  was  Jane  Bandolph.  I  think 
she  was  born  in  London,  England, 
during  the  incumbency  of  her  father 
as  Colonial  Agent  at  that  port.  She 
married  Peter  Jefferson  and  had 
several  children.  One  of  their  sons 
was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  shaped 
the  federal  constitution  under  which 
we  enjoy  the  liberties  of  freemen 
and  the  protection  of  a  strong  arm. 
He  served  as  Secretary  of  State  un- 
der President  Washington,  as  Am- 
bassador to  France  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary period  of  that  country, 
where  he  learned  much  about  democ- 
racy that  made  him  the  father  of 
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that  creed  in  America.  He  also 
served  the  country  as  President.  So 
much  has  been  written  about  him  in 
the  current  literature  as  well  as  the 
more  enduring  history,  I  will  niere- 
lv  mention  the  fact  here  that  his 
daughter,  Martha,  married  her 
cousin  Thomas  Mann  Eandolph,  Jr., 
who  was  a  great-srrandson  of 
Thomas  and  Judith  Churchill  Ean- 
dolph of  Tuekahoe,  his  wife  bein?  a 
<rreat-granddaughter  of  Col.  Isham 
of  "Dungeness."  This  Thos.  Mann 
Randolph  served  Virginia  as  Gov- 
ernor, United  States  Senator  and  in 
other  distinguished  capacities.  His 
son.  Col.  Thomas  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph of  Virginia,  represented  that 
state  in  the  Electoral  College  of 
1845,  was  a  member  of  Congress 
1851,  and.  President  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  that  as- 
sembled in  Baltimore  in  1872. 

Mr.  Coolige  of  Boston,  who  is 
owner  of  the  Tuekahoe  estate  today, 
is  a  grandson  of  Thomas  Mann  and 
Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.  The 
Cooliges  have  been  prominent  in 
business,  political  and  social  circles, 
as  have  many  of  this  line  of  the 
Randolphs  who  reside  in  the  oast 
from  Xew  England  to  Florida. 
Samuel  Wheeler  Railey  visited  the 
Tuekahoe  property  a  few  years  a<?o 
and  reported  that  the  old  home  was 
kept  in  splendid  condition.  Their 
line  has  been  a  distinguished  one 
and  runs  as  follows:  Wm.  Ran- 
dolph-Marv  Isham.  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph-Judith Churchill.  Wm  Ran- 
dolph-Maria Judith  Page.  Col. 
Thos.  Mann  Randolph-Anne  Cary 
(daughter  of  Co!.  Archibald  Cary 
and  Man.-  Randolph  of  "Curies 
Neck").  Gov.  Thomas  Mann  Ran- 
dolph and  Martha  Jefferson.   Mary 


Randolph  was  another  daughter  of 
Col.  Isham  Randolph  and  Jane 
Rogers.  She  married  Captain 
Charles  Lewis,  Jr.,  and  had  Charles 
Lilburne  Lewis,  who  married  his 
cousin  Lucy  Jefferson  (daughter  of 
Peter  and  Jane),  and  Francis  Lewis 
who  married  Capt.  John  Thomas, 
who  were  the  parents  of  Judge 
John  Lilburne  Thomas,  who  served 
Missouri  in  the  legislature,  as  cir- 
cuit court  judge  and  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state,  and 
who  about  1893,  became  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Cleveland.  He  now  resides  in  Wash- 
ington City  where  his  son  practices 
law.  Captain  John  Thomas  and  his 
wife, Frances  Lewis, were  the  grand- 
parents of  Virginia  Mitchell,  who 
married  the  Hon.  Richard  Bland, 
better  known  about  1884  as  Silver 
Dick"  Bland,  who  so  ably  and  so 
long  represented  Missouri  in  the 
Congress.  Their  son,  Ewing  Bland, 
is  row  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court 
of  Kansas  City. 

Anna  Randolph,  also  a  daughter 
of  Col.  Isham  Randolph  and  Jane 
Roarers,  was  three  times  married, 
the  last  marriage  to  James  Pleas- 
ants of  "Contention,"  Virginia. 
They  were  the  parents  of  Martha 
Pleasants  who  became  the  second 
wife  of  her  cousin  Randolph  Railev, 
Sr.,  of  Woodford  Co.,  Ky.,  and  of 
Gov.  James  Pleasants,  who.  besides 
the  Governorship,  served  Virginia 
as  United  States  Senator  and  in 
other  capacities.  James  Pleasants  of 
"Contention"  had  a  brother 
Mathew  Pleasants  and  they  were  the 
sons  of  John  Pleasants  of  "Pique- 
Nique,"  Va.,  and  Susanna  Wood- 
son, daughter  of  Tarleton  Woodson 
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and  Ursula  Fleming,  mentioned  un- 
der Table  4.  Mathew  Pleasants  mar- 
ried Anna  Eailey,  daughter  of  Col. 
John  Eailey  and  Elizabeth  Ran- 
dolph, and  their  son  Benjamin  F. 
Pleasants  married  Isabella  Adair, 
daughter  of  General  John  Adair, 
who  was  one  of  the  early  Governors 
of  Kentucky.  Benjamin  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  by  President  Jack- 
son and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  official  capacity  in  "Washing- 
ton. He  was  a  resident  of  Harrods- 
burg,  Ky.,  when  appointed.  His  son, 
George  W.  Pleasants,  served  as  Cir- 
cuit Judge  and  as  Supreme  Court 
Judge  in  Illinois  for  thirty  years, 
and  his  son  Adair  Pleasants  is  an 
attornev  at  law  today  in  Rock 
Island,  111. 

John  Adair  Pleasants  and 
Mathew  F.Pleasants  were  two  other 
sons  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Isabella 
Adair  Pleasants,  who  were  prom- 
inent lawyers  at  the  Richmond,  Va., 
bar  and  their  sister,  Xannie  Buell 
Pleasants,  married  Samuel  A. 
Lynde,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Chi- 
cago, and  they  have  two  sons  now 
practicing  at  the  same  bar.  But  I 
have  digressed  a  little.  Randolph 
Railey,  Sr.,  who  married  his  cousin 
Martha  Pleasants,  was  the  youngest 
of  the  eleven  children  of  Col.  John 
Railey  and  Elizabeth  Randolph. 
Boone  Railey  was  their  only  child. 
He  married  Elizabeth  "Wheeler  and 
had  two  children,  Samuel  Wheeler 
Railey,  who  is  a  lawyer  of  Washing- 
ton City,  and  Anna  Railey,  who 
married  John  Calhoun  Burnett,  a 
lawyer  of  Louisville,  Ky.  They  have 
several  children. 

Susanna  Randolph  was  the 
youngest  of  the  children     of     Col. 


Isham  Randolph  and  Jane  Rogers. 
She  married  Carter  Henrv  Harri- 
son of  "Clifton,"  Ya.  Their  son, 
Robert  Carter  Harrison,  had  a  son 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  who  married 
Miss  Russell,  and  their  son  Carter 
Henry  Harrison  married  So- 
phronisba  Preston  of  Kentucky.  He 
was  assassinated  during  one  of  his 
many  terms  as  Mayor  of  Chicago, 
and  their  son  Carter  H.  Harrison 
has  since  served  many  terms  as 
Mayor  of  that  city.  Carter  Henry 
Harrison  who  married  Susanna 
Randolph  was  a  brother  of  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  who  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  I  believe  Governor  of 
Virginia.  He  was  the  ancestor  of 
William  Henry  Harrison  and  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  both  of  whom 
attained  to  the  presidency.  The 
Rev.  Cabell  Harrison,  who  was 
either  a  son  or  a  grandson  of  Carter 
II.  Harrison  and  Susanna  Ran- 
dolph, used  to  visit  his  Kentucky 
relations  and  it  was  through  his  in- 
fluence that  so  many  of  the  Riailcys 
became  Presbyterians,  all  of  their 
ancestors  being  allied  with  the 
Episopal  church.  I  think  the  mother 
of  the  Rev.  Cabell  Harrison  was 
Anne  Cabell,  daughter  of  Col. 
Joseph  Cabell.  Beside  these  six 
daughters.  Jane  Jefferson,  Mary 
Lewis,  Elizabeth  Railey,  Dorothea 
Woodson,  Anna  Pleasants  and  Sus- 
anna Harrison,  Col.  Isham  Ran- 
dolph and  Jane  Rogers  had  two 
sons,  Wrilliam  and  Captain  Thomas 
Isham  Randolph.  William  married 
Miss  Little,  but  if  they  had  children 
I  have  no  record  of  it  and  I  incline 
to  think  nothing  in  the  Railey  fam- 
ily tree,  that  is  in  possession  of  the 
family  of    the    Rev.    Fleming    G. 
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Railey  of  Selma.  Alabama,  indicates 
any  children  for  them.  Captain 
Thomas  Ishani  Randolph,  the  other 
son,  who  was  serving  in  the  navy, 
married  Jane  Cary  who  was,  I 
think,  related  to  Col.  Archibald 
Cary  who  married  Mary  Eandolph 
of  ''Curies  Xeck,"  as  they  had  a 
son  whose  name  was  Archibald  Cary 
Randolph  and  he  was  the  father  of 
Dr.  Robert  Carter  Randolph  whose 
eon  Isham  Randolph  is  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Chicago.  He  is  an  expert 
civil  engineer  and  did  the  engineer- 
ing  work  in  the  construction  of  the 
Chicago  Canal,  besides  rendering 
valuable  service  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  canals  in  connection 
with  the  drainage  of  the  Florida 
Everglades.  The  old  Raileys,  who 
migrated  to  Kentucky,  always  re- 
ferred to  their  uncles,  Thomas 
Isham  Randolph  and  Carter  Harri- 
son, in  term  most  complimentary 
and  affectionate,  so  I  judge  they 
wore  "good  men  and  true." 

In  closing  these  brief  sketches  of 
the  Randolphs  and  their  connec- 
tions I  would  not  feel  satisfied  if 
I  did  not  give  a  brief  sketch  of  each 
of  the  children  of  William  Randolph 
and  Mary  Isham,  at  least  of  their 
official  status.  This  William  Ran- 
dolph settled  on  an  estate  he  called 
"Turkey  Island,"  about  1G60.  At 
any  rate  he  succeeded  his  uncle 
Henry  as  Clerk  of  the  Colony  of  the 
James  river  Anno  Domini  1669, 
find  was  afterward  member  House 
of  Burgesses  and  Kind's  Council- 
man. I  will  indicate  his  children 
with  numerals. 

1.  William  Randolph,  Jr.,  who 
married  Miss  Beverly.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  and  Treas- 


urer of  the  Colony.  I  think  Beverly 
Randolph,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  and  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  a  descendant  of  his,  if 
not  then  of  his  brother  Sir  John 
Randolph. 

2.  Thomas  Randolph  who  mar- 
ried Judith  Churchill  has  been 
sketched  as  has  No.  3,  Col.  Isham 
Randolph,  who  married  Jane 
Rogers. 

4.  Richard  Randolph  who  mar- 
ried Jane  Boiling.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber House  of  Burgesses  and  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  William  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Colony.  Their  son, 
John  Randolph,  who  married  Miss 
Bland,  was  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  their  son  John  Randolph  of 
"Roanake"  was  classed  as  states- 
man, orator  and  diplomat,  and 
Richard  the  brother  of  John  of 
"Roanake"  married  his  cousin, 
Judith  Randolph,  daughter  of  Col. 
Thos.  Mann  and  Anne  Cary.  Jane 
Boiling,  wife  of  Richard,  Sr.,  was  a 
descendant  of  Pocahontas. 

5.  Sir  John  Randolph,  who  mar- 
ried Miss  Beverly,  a  sister  of  his 
brother  William's  wife.  He  was 
Knighted  and  was  the  King's  At- 
torney General.  He  disinherited  his 
son  Edmund  on  account  of  his  dem- 
ocratic views  touching  the  affairs  of 
the  Colony,  but  Edmund  was  liberal- 
ly rewarded  by  the  Patriots  as  he 
was  Attorney  General  in  President 
Washington's  Cabinet,  was  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  and  I  think  was 
Secretary  of  State. 

6.  Henry  Randolph,  who  per- 
haps died  early  as  I  have  nothing 
as  to  his  ever  marrying  or  partici- 
pating in  any  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Colony. 

7.  Captain  Edmund    Randolph, 
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who  married  a  Miss  Groves  of  Eng- 
land, was  in  the  marine  service  and 
his  family  divided  their  time,  even 
their  residence,  between  the  Colo- 
nies and  England. 

8.  Elizabeth  Eandolph,  who 
married  Richard  Bland,  and  they 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  prominent 
Lees  and  Blands.  One  of  their  lines 
is  as  follows :  Their  daughter,  Mary 
Bland  married  Henry  Lee,  and  their 
son,  Henry  Lee,  Jr.,  married  Lucy 
Grimes,  and  their  son,  "Light 
Horse  Harry"  Lee,  married  Anne 
Carter,  and  their  son,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  of  Confederate  fame,  married 
Mary  Randolph  Custis,  who  was  a 
great-granddaughter  of  the  widow 
Custis,  who  married  President 
George  "Washington. 

9.  Mary  Randolph,  who  married 
Captain  William  Stith,  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Stith  who  married  his  cousin 
Judith  Randolph,  daughter  of  (2) 
Thomas  Randolph  and  Judith 
Churchill.  The  Rev.  William  Stith 
had  charge  of  a  church  in  Henrico 
county  for  many  years,  wrote  a  very 
popular  history  of  Virginia,  and 
was  President  of  William  and 
Mary's  College.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  notes  in  my  papers  giv- 
ing a  continuance  of  this  Stith  line. 
If  I  had  any  such  notes  they  have 
been  misplaced  or  lost,  so  it  may  be 
that  the  Rev.  William  was  the  last 
of  the  name. 

As  you  have  doubtless  observed 
the  Randolphs  did  a  great  deal  of 
marrying  that  did  not  change  the 
name  and  it  seemed  to  become  con- 
tagious as  nearly  every  family  of 
other  names  who  intermarried  with 
them  continued  the  habit  of  marry- 
ing cousins  to  a  great  extent.    (On 


the  following  page  I  will  briefly 
write  of  the  Owsley  families  and  fol- 
low them  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Whitlevs.) 

TABLE  6. 
Generation. 

1st.     Captain  Thomas  Owsley  mar- 
ried Ann . 

2d.      Thomas  Owsley  married  Ann 

W^est. 
3d.      Thomas  Owsley  married  Mary 

Middleton. 
4th.     Henry  Owsley  married  Mar- 
tha Bayne. 
5th.     John     Owsley     married,  1st, 
Nancy    Whitley;     2d.     Jane 
Shanks. 
6th.     Henry  Ebsworth  Owsley  mar- 
ried Barbara  Ann  Harper. 
7th.       Annie  Harper  Owsley  mar- 
ried William  Edward  Railey. 
8th.     Jennie  Farris  Railey  married 
Douglas  Wheeler  King. 
The  American  branch  begins  with 
Capt.  Thomas  Owsley  and  his  wife, 
Ann,  whom  he  married  either  in  Ja- 
maica, to  which  island  he  first  emi- 
grated from  England,  or    in    Vir- 
ginia, where  he  afterward  resided. 
Her  full  maiden  name  is  not  known. 
His  descendants    are    residents    in 
many  states  as  indicated     in     the 
"Owsley  Family,"  a  book  gotten  up 
by  Mr.  Harry    Bryan    Owsley     of 
Chicago.    Beginning  with  Thomas 
Owsley  who  married  Mary  Middle- 
ton  of  the  third  generation,  as  you 
will  see  in  the  table,  I  will  write  a 
brief  sketch  of   their   descendants. 
He  was  born  in  Virginia,  1731,  mar- 
ried Marv  Middleton  in  Virginia, 
1746.  Moved  to  Kentucky,  1783,  and 
died  in  Lincoln  county,  1796.  Mary 
Middleton  was  born    in     Virginia, 
1730,  and  died  in  Lincoln     county, 
September  16,  1808.  Their  children 
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were  Ann  Bayne  Owsley,    William 
Owsley,  Henry  Owsley  and  Anthony 
Owsley.    Ann  Bayne  Owsley  mar- 
ried, first,  Thomas  Chilton,  second, 
John  Williams.  She    remained    in 
Virginia  when  her  father  migrated 
to  Kentucky  with  his  family.  By  the 
first  marriage  was  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Chilton  who     was     the     father    of 
Thomas  Chilton,  Jr.,  the  celebrated 
lawyer  and  politician    who    seryed 
with  distinction    in    Congress.    By 
the  second  marriage  was  Lydia  Wil- 
liams who  married  William  Groves, 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  Wil- 
liam Jordan  Groves,  who  was  a  very 
noted  man  of  his  day  in  Virginia. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1831, 
and  his  celebrated    duel    with    his 
friend,      Congressman      Cilley    of 
Maine,  was  for  many  months  the 
sensation  of  the     times.     William 
Owsley,  the  second  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Middleton   Owsley,    married 
Catherine  Bolin  and  their  son  Wil- 
liam Owsley  served  in  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
Gov.     Scott,     and    reappointed    by 
Gov.  Shelby,  and  finally  was  elected 
the  14th  Governor  of  Kentucky.  His 
brother,  Major  Johnathan  Owsley, 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans  when  he  went  to  the 
assistance  of  General  Jackson  at  a 
critical  moment  that  resulted  in  the 
repulse    of    General  Packenham's 
army.    Henry  Owsley,    another    of 
the  sons  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Mid- 
dleton Owsley,  married  first  Wini- 
fred Taylor,  daughter    of    General 
Taylor    of    Xew    York,     and     had 
Thomas  Taylor  Owsley  and  Ellen 
Owsley.  By  the  second  marriage  to 
Martha  Bayne  of  Maryland,  were 
Henry  Hawkins  Owsley,  who  mar- 


ried MaryFinley  and  they  were  the 
parents  of  John  Ebsworth  Owsley 
the  wealthy  Chicagoan  whose  son 
Henry  Bryan  Owsley,  at  much  ex- 
pense, labor  and  time,  compiled  the 
history  of  the  ' '  Owsley  Family. ' ' 

John  Owsley,  another  son  ,of 
Henry  Owsley  and  Martha  Bayne, 
married,  first,  Nancy  Whitley  and 
then  Jane  Shanks.  Nancy  Whitley 
was  a  daughter  of  Col.  William  C. 
Whitley  and  Esther  Fuller.  They 
had  no  children.  By  the  marriage  to 
Jane  Shanks  was  Henry  Ebsworth 
Owsley  who  married  Barbara  Ann 
Harper  of  Woodford  Co.,  Ky.,  a 
Granddaughter  of  Col.  William  C. 
Whitley  and  Esther  Fuller.  They 
were  the  parents  of  Annie  Harper 
Owsley  who  married  William  Ed- 
ward Railey,  author  of  this  sketch. 
John  Owsley  and  Jane  Shanks  were 
also  the  ancestors  of  the  McAlisters, 
Evans,  Whitley  and  Farris  families 
of  Boyle  county.  His  first  cousin, 
Gov.  William  Owsley,  also  has  a 
number  of  descendants  in  Boyle 
Co.,  Ky. 

Anthony  Owsley,  the  third  son 
of  Thomas  and  Mary  Middleton 
Owsley,  married  Hannah  Young  and 
they  had  Bryan  Young  Owsley,  who 
resided  at  Columbia,  Adair  County, 
Ky.,  and  who  was  an  able  lawyer. 
He  was  a  Presidential  Elector  in 
1840,  member  of  Congress  1841-43, 
Register  of  the  State  Land  Office 
1844-48,  and  died  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
1849.  I  think  Judge  Mike  Owsley, 
who  was  on  the  circuit  bench  for  a 
number  of  years  and  who  sought  the 
gubernatorial  nomination  unsuc- 
cessfully some  years  ago,  was  of  this 
line.  I  remember  him  with  pleasure 
as  he  was  a  most  estimable  gentle- 
man.   I  am  not  sure  which  of  the 
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three  brothers,  sons  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Middleton  Owsley,  the  pres- 
ent Governor  of  Kentucky,  Augus- 
tus Owsley  Stanley  comes  from,  but 
from  one  of  them  I  know. 

The  first  Owsley  we  have  any  rec- 
ord of  was  the  Rev.  John  Owsley 
who  was  rector  of  Glooston,  Parish, 
Leicester  Co.,  England.  He  mar- 
ried Dorothy  Poyntz  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  Thos.  Owsley,  who 

married  Ann  ,  whose  name 

appears  first  in  above  table.  The 
Eev.  John  Owsley,  and  his  son  Wil- 
liam Owsley,  and  his  grandson, 
John  Owsley,  and  his  great-grand- 
son John  Owsley,  all  in  turn,  for  a 
lifetime,  were  rectors  of  the  above 
Parish.  Mr.  Harry  Bryan  Owsley 
visited  this  old  church  1890,  and 
states  that  all  of  the  above  named 
preachers  are  buried  there  and  that 
the  old  church  and  the  tombs  of  the 
old  Owsleys  were  well  preserved. 

TABLE  7. 

Generation. 

1st.  Solomon  Whitley  married 
Elizabeth  Barnett. 

2d.  Col.  William  C.  Whitley  mar- 
ried Esther  Fuller. 

3d.  Ann  Whitley  married  William 
Harper. 

4th.  Barbara  Ann  Harper  mar- 
ried Henry  Ebsworth  Owsley. 

5th.  Annie  Harper  Owsley  mar- 
ried William  Edward  Railey. 

6th.  Jennie  Farris  Railey  married 
Douglas  Wheeler  King. 

Col.  William  C.  Whitley  was  of 
'Irish  extraction,  his  father,*Solomon 
Whitley,  being  the  first  recorded  in 
the  country  that  is  known.  He  and 
hiswife,  Elizabeth  Barnett,  were 
resident  of  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  some 


years  before  the  Revolution,  where 
they  had  three  children,  viz.:  Wil- 
liam C,  Thomas,  and  a  daughter. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  line 
on  Thomas  and  his  sister  and  don't 
know  whether  thev  left  posteritv  or 
not,  but  about  1772    Col.    Wm."  C. 
Whitley  and  his  kinsman,  Genera! 
George  Rogers  Clark,  came  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  they  camped  with  the 
Boones  for  a  time.  Col.  Whitley  had 
his  family  with  him  beside  a  small 
company  of  friends,  and  history  and 
tradition    unite    in    painting    their 
hardships  and  privations  while  re- 
pelling  the    Indians    and   Britons. 
Col.  Whitley  built  perhaps  the  first 
brickhouse     erected    in    Kentucky 
near  Crab  Orchard  Springs  and  it 
stands  today  as  a  monument  to  the 
splendid     workmanship     of     thai 
period.  In  this  large  home  and  fort 
the  early  pioneers,  including  Boone, 
met  frequently  in  a  war  council  and 
many  successful    campaigns    were 
planned  in  this  hospitable  domicile 
He  was  known  as  a  brave  and  fear- 
less man  and  quite  frequently  led 
scouting  parties.    After  many  bat- 
tles with  the  red  men  and  English- 
men through  Kentucky,  Indiana  and, 
the  northwest  he  laid  clown  his  lift- 
in  a  preliminary  engagement  at  the 
"battle  of  the  Thames"  in  a  charge 
upon   the  enemy  by  the   "Forlorn 
Hope,"  of  which  Col.  Whitley  was 
in  charge.  It  was  on  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1814,  when  he  gave  his  men 
his  last  command    of    "liberty    or 
death,  boys. ' '  He  was  born  August 
14,  1749,  hence  was  65  years  of  age. 
Richard  Spurr  of  Fayette  Co.,  Ivy. 
was  one  of  this  band  who  were  sent 
in   this   engagement  to   locate  the 
enemy,  and  the  only  survivor.    He 
gave  a  written  statement  to  Hon. 
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K.  J.  Spurr  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  in 
which  he  said  that  in  the  melee  he 
saw    Col.    Whitley    and  a  stalwart 
Indian  fire  at  one  another  at  close 
range  simultaneously  and  both  fell 
dead  near  to  where    he    was.     He 
further  says  that  when  the  skirmish 
was  over  he  carried  Col.  Whitley's 
and  the  Indian 's  remains  into  camp 
and  that  General  Harrison  recog- 
nized the  Indian  as  Tecumseh  the 
Indian  Chief.  This  information  was 
conveyed  in  a  letter  written  by  Mrs. 
Ruth  Spurr  of  Lexington,  to  Col.  J. 
Stoddard  Johnson     of    Frankfort, 
Ky.,  and  I  think  read  by  him  before 
the  Filson  Club  of  Louisville,  Feb- 
ruary, 1901.    I  think  that  Mrs.  A. 
Addams  of  Frankfort  or  Mrs.  John 
Haldeman  of  Louisville  have  a  copy 
of  this  letter,  both    of   whom    are 
descendants  of  Col.  William  Whit- 
lev.  I  have  a  copv  of  the  Louisville 
Times,    dated    October    26,    1893, 
which  carries  a  photograph  of  the 
Whitley    home,    together    with    a 
sketch  of  the  hardships  suffered  by 
Col.  Whitley    and    General     Clark 
during  the   pioneor    period.      The 
story  that  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson 
killed  Tecumseh  elected  him  to  the 
Vice  Presidencv,  but  he  never  claim- 
ed the  deed  although  he  was  known 
to  have  killed  an  Indian  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Thames. 

Ann  Whitley  was  the  youngest  of 
the  eleven  children  of  Col.  Whitley 
and  Esther  Fuller.  She  married 
William  Harper  of  Woodford  coun- 
ty and  was  the  jrrandmother  of 
Mrs.  Wm.  Edward  Railey,  whose 
name  appears  in  the  above  table  and 
whose  husband  is  the  author  of  this 
sketch.  The  Harpers  were  promi- 
nent horsemen  and  farmers,  owning 


many  thousands  of  acres  of  Wood- 
ford county  land. 

CORRECTION  BY  THE 
.      AUTHOR. 

Capt.  Isham  Keith,  whose  name 
appears  in  Table  3.  Tarleton  Wood- 
son and  his  wife,  Ursula  Fleming, 
were  the  parents  of  Caroline  Wood- 
son    who     married     her     cousin, 
Thomas  Fleming  Bates,  and  their 
children  in  part  were  Gov.  Frede- 
rick Bates  of  Missouri,  and  Hon. 
Edward  Bates  of  the  same  state, 
who  became  Attorney   General  in 
the  Cabinet  of   President   Lincoln, 
and    Hon.    James    Woodson  Bates 
who  was  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  State  of   Arkansas.    Josiah 
Woodson  (brother  of  Tarleton,  who 
married  Ursula  Fleming)  married 
Mary  Royall,     daughter    of    Capt. 
Joseph  Royall  and  Elizabeth  Ken- 
non.  He  mentions  in  his  will,  among 
other  items,  an  amount  of  money 
due  his  estate  by  Col.  Thomas  Mann 
Randolph.   Col.  John,  son  of  Josiah 
Woodson  and  Mary    Royall,     was 
born  in  Goochland  Co.,  Va.,  1730, 
and    married    Dorothy    Randolph, 
daughter  of  Col.  Isham  Randolph 
of  "Dungeness,"  October  28,  1751. 
Col.  John's  line  is  sketched  under 
Table  No.  2.  Two  of  his  daughters, 
Martha  and  Judith  Woodson,  as  the 
above  table  shows,  were  the  paternal 
great-grandmothers      of    Wm.     E. 
Railev,  author  of  this  sketch.  Of  the 
prominent  descendants  of  Dr.  John 
Woodson  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Win- 
ston, that  occur  to  me  at  the  moment 
of  writing  are  of  Virginians :  Major 
Frederick  Tarleton  Woodson,  Gen- 
eral     Tarleton      Woodson,       Col. 
Charles  Woodson  and  Gov.  James 
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Pleasants.  Of  Missourians  are 
Gov.  Federick  Bates,  Hon.  Edward 
Bates,  General  Charles  Woodson, 
Gov.  Silas  Woodson,  and  Judge  A. 
M.  Woodson,  who  is  at  present, 
1917,  and  has  been  for  many  years, 
a  member  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  and  Hon.  James  Woodson 
Bates  for  many  years  prominent  in 
the  state  affairs  of  Arkansas.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Woodsons  were  promi- 
nent legislators  and  jurists  in  cen- 
tral Kentucky  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  and  Urey  Woodson  of  Owens- 
boro,  Ky.,  has  been  prominent  in 
both  State  and  National  politics  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  might  add  that 
Gov.  Silas  Woodson  was  a  native 
Kentuckian  and  served  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Constitutional  Convention 
before  migrating  to  Missouri. 

Feb.  15, 1918. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Eailey, 

Danville,  Ky. 
Dear  Mr.  Eailey: — 

I  have  read  with  much  pleasure 
your  carefully  prepared  and  inter- 
esting genealogical  articles  of  ''The 
Strothers"  in  the  Kentucky  Histor- 
ical Society  Begister  for  September 
and  January.    I  noticed  one  omis- 


sion and  what  I  believe  to  be  one 
error  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your  at- 
tention. 

You  give  the  residence  of  Judge 
P.  W.  Strother  as  Petersburg,  Va. 
Unless  he  has  removed  to  Peters- 
burg in  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  his  residence  is  and  has 
been  for  years  near  Pearisburg, 
Giles  county,  Va.  He  lives  on  a 
farm  about  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  that  town.  I  had  the  pleasure 
a  few  years  ago  of  spending  a  week 
in  his  home  on  the  farm  near  Pearis- 
burg, and  he  has  twice  visited  me 
here. 

You  very  kindly  mentioned  me 
and  three  of  my  children,  but 
omitted  the  name  of  my  youngest 
son,  Ralph  G.  Strother,  who  is  First 
Lieutenant  of  Battery  B,  138th 
Field  Artillery,  stationed  at  Camp 
Shelby,  Miss.  I  will  be  glad  especial- 
ly to  have  the  omission  corrected. 

The  Strother  family  owe  you  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  your  patience 
and  labor  in  the  preparation  of  the 
two  articles  mentioned,  and  one 
which  I  understand  is  to  follow. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  C.  Stbother. 


Representatives  of  Frankfort  and 
Franklin  County,  Kentucky 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  AEMY  AND  NAVY 

April  1,  1918. 

Compiled  by  George  C.  Downing 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  FRANKFORT  AND  FRANKLIN 
COUNTY,  KENTUCKY,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  AND 

NAVY,  APRIL  1,  1918. 


Compiled  by  George  C.  Downing. 


Avis,  J.  Paul  (Sergeant  Major). 

Addams,  Abe  B. 

Alexander,  Otis. 

Abbott,  Thomas. 

Adams,  Thomas  K. 

Adams,  Curtis. 

Adams,  Marshall  B. 

Abbett,  Edward 

Anderson,  Wm.  H. 

Abbett,  Leon  (Captain) 

Armstrong,  Chester,  LT.  S.  N. 

Bovren,  Thomas  (Major). 

Bacon,  Albert  W.   (Paymaster,  re- 
tired). 

Buckner,  Simon  Boliver,  Jr. 
(Lieutenant). 

Brawner,  Thomas  TV. 

Baker,  Salem. 

Bashford,  Sam  D. 

Barnett,  Charles  L.,  LT.  S.  N. 

Barnett,  Roy  T.,  U.  S.  N. 

Brown,  Thomas  F. 

Buckley,  Keith 

Banta,  V.  Temple. 

Barton,  Thome,  TJ.  S.  N. 

Banta,  Wm.  P.  (Colonel). 

Bradley,  William 

Barnes,  Lindsay. 

Brooks,  Chester. 

Beacham,  Houston,  U.  S.  N. 

Busam,  Frank.  j    ■-  ' 

Bridges,  Jesse  L. 

Burdin,  John  TV. 

Bridges,  Ray. 

Bright,  Harry,  U.  S.  N. 


Brady,  J.  Ferrell,  U.  S.  N. 

Crittenden,  John  J.  (Colonel,  re- 
tired). 

Cavenaugh,  Bernard  (Lieutenant). 

Conway,  Urey  (Lieutenant). 

Colahan,  Edward  H.  (Officer  U.  S. 
N.) 

Carter,  Bowen,  IT.  S.  N. 

Carter,  Claude,  U.  S.  N. 

Chism,  Owen. 

Chism,  William. 

Collins,  James,  U.  S.  N. 

Calvert,  Ray. 

Cook,  Herndon. 

Conway,  Whitfield,  U.  S.  N. 

Chinn,  Clement  Bell  (Captain). 

Coke,  IT.  V.  W.,  U.  S.  N. 

Crouse,  Jacob  TV. 

Crouse,  Edward 

Crawford,  George  C. 

Cromwell,  William  F.  (Lieutenant). 

Clarke,  Edward. 

Crumbaugh,  Harry  B. 

Cleveland,  Herman,  IT.  S.  N. 

Cleveland,  Arthur,  U.  S.  N. 

Chinn,  Jack  (Lieutenant). 

Dixon,  Wiley  L.  ("Captain). 

Darnell,  Jefferson  L.  (Lieutenant). 

Daily,  Dallas,  IT.  S.  N. 

Daily,  Carl,  IT.  S.  N". 

De  Mayo,  Enoch. 

De  Mavo,  Tonv. 

Dade,  Waller  H.  (Colonel). 

Daily,  Richard  S. 

Demaree,  Owen  B. 
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Domaree,  Frank. 

Dean,  Frank 

Dean,  Frank  E. 

Ellis,  Duard 

Evans,  Herndon. 

Elliston,  W.  C. 

Emmit,  "Warwick. 

Euler,  Eric 

Euler,  Fred,  U.  S.  X. 

Euler,  Wm,  U.  S.  X. 

Egleston,  Denton,  U.  S.  X. 

Embry,  Wesley  D. 

Fiench,  William  (Lieutenant). 

French,  Joseph  L. 

Farmer,  John 

Fuss,  John  C.  (Lieutenant). 

Farmer,  Harry  (Lieutenant). 

Farley,  Robert 

Finney,  M.  Carroll. 

Gaines,  Xoel  (Major). 

Gaines,  John  W.  (Lieutenant). 

Graham,  Herbert  D.  (Lieutenant). 

Gardner,  Robert  (Lieutenant). 

Glenn,  Leo  E.  (Lieutenant). 

Gaines,  John  X. 

Graddv,  Xeville,  U.  S.  X. 

Gaines,  Thomas  L.,  U.  S.  X. 

Gaitskill,  Roger  M. 

Gearhart,  James 

Goins,  Lampton. 

Gilson,  Earl  W. 

Gardner,  Raymond. 

Greenup,  Roy. 

Gooch,  Rowland. 

Grimes,  Blaney 

Hughes,  Leonard  H.  (Major). 

Hobson,  Charles  X.  (Lieutenant). 

Hume,  Edgar  E.  (Lieutenant). 

Hobson,  John  Peyton  (Lieutenant). 

*Herrick,  Ovid. 

Hall,  David  C. 

Haff,  Withrow. 

Hite,  Paul  E.  (Lieutenant). 


Hearn,  Sanford,  U.  S.  X. 

Hearn,  James,  XL  S.  X. 

Hollingsworth  L.  D. 

Hollingsworth,  Robert. 

Herndon,  Richard  D. 

Hudson,  Elmer. 

Hubbard,  Tipton. 

Hanly,  M.  Curran. 

Harrod,  Frank. 

Harrod,  Quinton  W. 

Harris,  T.  E. 

Hunt,  Julian. 

Howser,  Wilber. 

Hill,  R.  E.  (Captain). 

Hendrick,  Buford  (Lieutenant) 

Hodges,  Frank,  U.  S.  X. 

Hardin,  Calvert,  U.  S.  X. 

Hawkins,  Isaac  Xewton. 

Holland,  Herman. 

Hudson,  Hugh  L. 

Hall,  Charles,  U.  S.  X. 

Plerndon,  Charles  Allan. 

Herndon,  John  P. 

Hukill,  WTm.  H. 

Harrod,  Campbell. 

Hawkins,  Mack. 

Hill,  Ray. 

Howard,  Henry. 

Harrod,  Thomas  E. 

Hawley,  Arthur. 

Hawkins,  Jas.  S. 

Hensley,  Harold. 

Hensley,  William. 

Horsley,  Stuart. 

*Innis,  Alex.  H.  (Captain). 

Irick,  William. 

Jones,  Thomas  H.  (Lieutenant). 

Johnson,  W.  Franklin. 

Johnson,  Ben  P. 

Johnson,  Mason  B. 

Julian,  Alexander  Charles 

Johnson,  Stuart  John,  U.  S.  A. 

Johnson,  L.  Burns. 

Johnson,  Sam  C. 


*Ovid  Herrick  died  In  service  in  France, 
1917. 


•Died  in  service  March,  1918. 
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Jones,  Silas  Noel. 

Johnson,  Bamie. 

Jacobs,  Max  D. 

Johnson,  Victor,  U.  S.  N. 

Keller,  Dallas  C.  (Lieutenant). 

Kash,  Elgin. 

Kash,  Olney. 

Kennedy,  Ray. 

Kennedy,  Estill. 

King,  James  B. 

Keller,  Holton,  U.  S.  N. 

Kernen,  Arthur 

Kernen,  Jacob  Edward,  TJ.  S.  N. 

Kernen,  Earnest,  U.  S.  N. 

Krinc;,  Dallas. 

Kirtfey,  Elliott, 

Kennedy,  Edward  L. 

Longmire,  C.  W.  (Major). 

Land,  Grover. 

Land,  Finley  W. 

Lewis,  John  Emerson. 

Long,  Zack. 

Lewis,  James  R. 

Lane,  Albert,  U.  S.  N. 

Leathers,  Elijah,  U.  S.  N. 

Lynam,  Asa. 

Lusse,  Frank  H.  (Captain). 

Lee,  Arthur. 

Long,  Clarence. 

Long,  William. 

Lucas,  Curtis. 

Lucas,  Helm. 

Long,  Charles,  U.  S.  X. 

Logan,  V.  Hubert. 

Lutkemeier,  Joseph  M. 

Montgomery  William (  Lieutenant). 

•Mitchell,  Eugene  D.,  U.  S.  N. 

**Marshall.  Ben,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N. 

"Marshall,  Charles  E. 

**Marshall,  L.  B.,  Jr. 

**Marshall,  Win.  B. 

••Marshall,  Robert  W. 

Mitchell,  Hart  B.,  U.  S.  N. 

•Eugene  Mitchell  died  in  service  abroad, 
March,  1918. 
**Flve  brothers. 


Murphy,  Harold,  IT.  S.  N. 
McClahan  (?),  Jesse,  U.  S.  N. 
Mattern,  George  E. 
Moberly,  Thos.  Ray. 
McKinney,  Wm.  H. 
McEnnis,  George. 
Montgomery,  John. 
McChesney,  Harry. 
McMullen*  Everett. 
Mitchell,  Carl  C. 
Murray,  George  Lee. 
McEwan,  James. 
Maus,  L.  M.  (Colonel). 
Major,  Sam  I.  M.  (Lieutenant  Com- 
mander U.  S.  N.) 
***.Marshall,  Joseph. 
•••Marshall,  James  B.,  U.  S.  N. 
***Marshall,  Douglas,  U.  S.  N. 
Morgan,  Freeman,  TJ.  S.  N. 
Morse,  Frank,  IT.  S.  N. 
Moore,  Harry  E.,  U.  S.  N. 
Moore,  Albert,  U.  S.  N. 
Mahoney,  Marshall. 
Mastin,  Sherley  W. 
Marshall,  Lee. 
Murphy,  Marvin  E. 
Montague,  Thomas. 
Martin,  Jack. 
Moore,  Chester. 
McQuarrv,  Jas.  W. 
McCoun/T.  Bullitt, 
Murray,  Harry. 
Netherton,  Robert. 
Nolan,  Richard. 
Nichols,  William. 
Nichols,  Charles  E. 
Noel,  Silas  M.,  Jr. 
Nichols,  Alonzo,  U.  S.  N. 
Nichols,  Raymond,  IT.  S.  N. 
O'Rear,  John  H.   (Captain). 
Oberwarth,  Julian  C,  U.  S.  N. 
Oberwarth,  Leo  E.,  U.  S.  N. 
O'Nan,  Carey  W.,  IT.  S.  N. 
O'Donnell,  James,  IT.  S.  N.  ' 


***Three  brothers. 
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Orr,  Edwin  S. 

Orr,  Elliott. 

Phythian,  John  L.  (Captain). 

Parrent,  Jackson. 

Parrent,  Lawrence. 

Priestlv,  J.  T.,  U.  S.  N. 

Priestlv,  Gav,  U.  S.  N. 

Pilaris,  C. 

Polis,  Steve. 

Pulliam,  Monroe. 

Proctor,  A.  M.  (Commander  U.  S. 
N.) 

Proctor,  John  E.,  Jr.  (Lieutenant). 

Power,  Edmond. 

Penn,  Herbert. 

Penn,  Wm.  L.,  U.  S.  N. 

Perkins,  Augustus  H. 

Perliam,  Prentiss. 

Phillips,  Prentice. 

Polsgrove,  Arthur. 

Quire,  Clarence. 

Rodman,  Hugh  (Rear  Admiral,  U. 
S.  N.) 

Riddle,  Alvin  S.,  U.  S.  N. 

Richards,  Virgil  H.,  U.  S.  N. 

Roberts,  Lilliard.  U.  S.  N. 

Ragland,  Miles  P. 

Renfro,  Clarence. 

Robinson,  William. 

Robinson,  Russell. 

Roberts,  H.  Charles. 

Rogers,  John  J. 

Rodman,  John  W.  (Lieutenant). 

Rodman,  Samuel  S.  (Commander  U. 
S.  N.) 

Roberts,  William  C,  U.  S.  N. 

Robinson,  Forrest,  U.  S.  N. 

Rodman,  Hiram  Berry,  U.  S.  N. 

Reeves,  Omer  L. 

Reeves,  James  Robert. 

Robinson,  Amos  T. 

Robinson,  John  D. 

Roberts,  Edward. 

Roberts,  William. 

Swigert,  Samuel  M.  (Colonel,  re- 
tired). 


Stigers,  F.  James  (Lieutenant). 

Showalter,  Dan  E.  (Lieutenant). 

Showalter,  Albert  C. 

Shields,  Sidney. 

Scruggs,  Hugh  (Lieutenant). 

Scearce,  Robert  L. 

Scearce,  H.  Clay. 

Schnorbus,  Juvenal. 

Stiwast,  Pinder. 

Salvers,  Luke,  U.  S.  N. 

Schroff,  W.  Bernard,  U.  S.  N. 

Speer,  Carroll. 

Stanley,  Arch  M. 

Stagg,"  Stanley  M.,  U.  S.  N. 

Sutterlin,  Charles  E.  XL  S.  N. 

Stockton,  Arthur. 

Stewart,  A.  (Lieutenant). 

Shaw,  Franklin  P.  (Lieutenant). 

Stedman,  Jacob  (Lieutenant). 

Settles,  Henry  (Officer  U.  S.  N.) 

Simpson,  William  G.,  Jr.  (Lieuten- 
ant). 

Stivers,  Richard. 

Stubenrauch,  Mike,  U.  S.  N. 

Stone,  Robin  E.,  U.  S.  N. 

Simon,  William,  U.  S.  N. 

Smith,  Lewis  P. 

Stewart,  Archie  P. 

Sheetinger,  Dan,  U.  S.  N. 

Sheetinger,  C.  J.,  IT.  S.  N. 

Stockton,  George. 

Skinner,  John  B. 

Slaughter,  Rov,  U.  S.  N. 

Sidles,  Frank,  U.  S.  N. 

Stivers,  Frank. 

Sager,  George. 

Todd,  Chapman  C.  (Rear  Admiral, 
retired). 

Todd,  Chapman  C,  Jr.  (Lieutenant 
U.  S.  N.) 

Trimble,  South,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N. 

Thompson,  J.  Robert. 

True,  John  T.,  U.  S.  N. 

Triplett,  George  (Captain). 

Taylor,  Eugene. 

Taylor,  Reuben  Thornton. 
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Tillett,  Eramitt. 
Thonmiasson,  Zach  T.,  Jr. 
Turner,  Dillard  H. 
Todd,  Alexander  M. 
Utterback.  Robert  E.  (Lieutenant). 
VanderVeer,  McCleland,  U.  S.  N. 
VanderVeer,  Stewart. 
VanMeter,  Buford. 
Vincenzo,  Clevi. 
Victor,  Irvin  L. 

"Watson,  John  Crittenden  (Eear  Ad- 
miral, retired). 
Watson,  E.  H.  (Captain). 
Watson,  Thornton  (Lieutenant). 
Weitzel,  Harry  (Captain). 
Weitzel,  George  (Major). 
Wright,  Carroll  Q.  (Chaplain  U.  S. 

"W  right,  Carroll  Q.,  Jr.  (Lieutenant 
U.  S.  N.) 

Warwick,  George  W.  (Lieutenant). 
Walcutt,  Hardin  (Lieutenant). 
Walcutt,  Hines. 


Watson,  Waller. 

Watts,  Buford. 

Watts,  Otho. 

Watts,  Robert  A. 

Wise,  Chester. 

Waldener. 

Williams,  Jesse  P. 

Weindel,  Robert  C,  U.  S.  N. 

Weitzel,  Bernard. 

Woods,  Barrett. 

Woods,  Jackson. 

Wainscott,  Raymond,  U.  S.  N. 

Wilhelm,  John. 

Wilhelm,  William  H. 

Wright,  William. 

Wright,  Earl. 

Wright,  Philip  Leslie. 

Wright,  T.  Q. 

Woods,  Cassius. 

Welsh  B. 

Warren,  R.  L. 

Westmoreland,  Sam. 

Yagel,  Joseph. 


Department  of 
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A  WORD    OF   APPRECIATION 
TO  THOSE  WHO  HELPED 
THE  STATE  HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 


(State  Journal.) 

To  the  members  of  the  present 
Legislature  for  their  efficient  work, 
and  to  our  worthy  and  eloquent  Sen- 
ator, Hon.  L.  Meriwether  Smith — 
to  those  loyal  citizens  here  in  Frank- 
fort, and  the  members  of  the  two 
D.  A.  R.  Chapters,  to  the  patriotic 
Kentuckians  in  and  out  of  the  State 
— and  to  those  who  sit  in  State  at 
Washington,  may  we  extend  our 
deepest  appreciation  and  praise  for 
the  noble  and  just  work  accomplish- 
ed by  them,  in  saving  the  Historical 
Society  from  being  abolished,  or 
put  under  the  head  of  another  de- 
partment. 

To  have  taken  this  splendid  so- 
ciety out  of  the  gifted  and  experi- 
enced hands  of  its  regent,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie C.  Morton,  and  her  co-workers 
would  have  caused  much  indigna- 
tion and  sorrow  to  many  in  this 
State.  When  we  think  of  the  years 
given  to  the  building  up  of  the  so- 
ciety, getting  together  the  priceless 
and  historcial  relics,  the  fine  library, 
although  not  a  large  one,  but  con- 
sidered by  an  expert  a  perfect  one 
of  its  size,  the  savins:  of  the  magni- 
ficent portrait  of  Washington,  the 
care  that  is  taken  of  the  numerous 
articles  of  beauty  and  value  placed 
in  that  room  by  people  all  over  the 


State,  the  interesting  and  valuable 
magazine  edited  by  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton,  this  book  that  is  such  a 
fine  one  of  reference,  subscribed  to 
from  all  over  the  world — surely  this 
noble  work  of  love  and  devotion 
counts  for  much  in  hearts  of  the 
Kentucky  people — then  to  have  torn 
asunder,  or  sold  or  even  changed 
the  present  location,  would  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  the  State.  Now 
under  the  law  it  remains  as  it  is, 
and  where  it  is. 

So  let  all  great  things  live,  sur- 
rounded bv  love  and  harmony,  may 
this  splendid  work  go  on  under  the 
care  and  guidance  of  its  present  offi- 
cers, and  it  is  with  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving,  we  now  can  offer, 
knowing  that  the  hours  of  worry 
and  anxiety  are  over  for  the  Histor- 
ical Society  and  the  hospitable 
doors  will  ever  be  open  to  the  public. 

B.  S.  H. 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  March  19, 1918. 


EASTER  MESSAGE. 


Especially  at  this  time  instructive 
belief  is  answering  back  to  the 
yearning  for  immortality.  Nature 
by  many  beautiful  analogies  wit- 
nesses to  the  life  beyond,  our  poets 
sing  to  us  of  immortality  and  the 
deepest  instructive  cry  of  the  human 
race  is  that  the  soul  will  not  die. 
But  it  is  in  the  radiant  light  of  the 
empty  tomb  on  Easter  morn  that  we 
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have  the  positive  and  revealed  proof 
of  the  life  eternal. 

Easter  also  tells  us  that  as  the 
Christ,  by  the  power  of  His  life, 
burst  the  bands  of  death  and  rose 
to  a  higher  life,  so  humanity  by  a 
vital  Christian  life  within  its  soul 
may  rise  through  its  present  trials 
and  sufferings  and  any  difficulties 
that  may  beset  it  to  a  higher  and 
more  abundant  life  in  the  years  to 
come. 

A  noted  editor  has  recently  writ- 
ten that  Christianity  is  the  bed-rock 
of  civilization  and  humanity's  only 
hope.  If  this  be  true,  surely  no  one 
should  fail  to  have  his  part  in  mak- 
ing Christianty  a  vital,  dominant 
power  in  the  community  and  the 
world.  The  glorious  and  wondrous 
message  and  truth  of  Easter  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  our  Christian 
faith.  "Without  it  there  would  have 
been  no  church,  no  Christian  civ- 
ilization, no  Christ.  Unless  Good 
Friday  had  been  followed  by  Easter, 
the  Apostles  would  never  have  gone 
forth  on  their  God-given  mission  to 
all  peoples  and  all  times. 

As  we  look  through  the  clouds  of 
the  sadness  and  suffering  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Good  Friday  to  the 
radiant  glory  of  the  world's  great- 
est victory  at  Easter,  so  through 
this  dark  hour  of  humanity's  suffer- 
ing and  sacrifice  for  eternal  prin- 
ciples we  can  see  and  rejoice  in  the 
great  message  which  Easter  brings 
us. 

The  soldiers  and  those  who  pass 
through  the  furnace  of  suffering 
find,  we  are  told,  that  their  pillars 
of  strength  are  their  faith  in  God 
and  belief  in  immortality.  It  is 
Easter  that  brings  us  the  positive, 


revealed  answer  to  these  deepest 
needs  and  longings  of  the  human 
heart.  The  Resurrection  bears  wit- 
ness that  the  one  who  came  and  re- 
vealed himself  to  man  so  wonder- 
fullv  was  God  Himself,  the  Lord  of 
life. 

On  the  glad  Easter  day,  then,  let 
everyone  of  us  put  other  things 
aside  and  go  to  some  church  to  join 
in  the  joyous  worship  and  thanks- 
giving for  the  great  eternal  truths 
revealed  by  the  Resurrection. 

How  Easter  "Was  Observed  in  the 

First  Presbyterian  and  Baptist 

Churches  at  Frankfort. 

(The  following  announcements 
from  the  State  Journal,  on  Easter 
morning,  indicate  the  character  of 
services  held  in  two  of  the  Frank- 
fort churches  on  that  day.) 

First  Presbyterian  Church. — The 
Rev.  J.  C.  Pelgrim,  pastor.  Services 
11  a.  m.  and  7:30  p.  m.  Subject  of 
the  morning  service  wall  be  "A  Day 
of  Glad  Tidings. ' '  In  the  evening  a 
service  flag,  with  sixteen  stars,  will 
be  presented  to  the  church  and  ac- 
cepted with  appropriate  and  pa- 
triotic exercises.  Adjutant  General 
J.  Tandy  Ellis  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  Significance  of  the 
Flag."  Miss  Rebecca  Averill  will 
present  the  service  flag  in  the  name 
of  the  "Ladies'  Sewing  Society"  of 
the  church.  The  Rev.  B.  J.  Bush,  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  the  "Significance  of  the 
Service  Flag."  Mr.  L.  V.  Armen- 
trout  will  deliver  an  address  on 
service  at  home  as  it  is  related  to 
the  Third  Liberty  Loan.  Special 
music  appropriate  to  the  day  will 
be  furnished  by  the    church    quar- 
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tette,  and  special  patriotic  music 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Frankfort 
Orchestra.  Prayer  will  be  offered 
for  the  boys  now  in  the  service  of 
their  country  and  prayer  will  also 
be  offered  for  the  success  of  our 
cause.  All  people  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend  this  patriotic  and  re- 
ligious service.  Sunday  school 
meets  at  9 :15  a.  m.,  when  special 
Easter  exercises  will  be  held  by  the 
school  in  the  Sunday  school  room. 
The  public  will  also  be  welcome  at 
this  service.  The  Adult  Bible  Class 
will  meet  at  10  a.  m. 

First  Baptist  Church.— The  Rev. 
J.  T.  McGlothlin,  pastor,  will  preach 
at  11  a.  m.  Sunday  school  at  9 :15 
o'clock;  Philathea  Baraca  Bible 
school  at  2  p.  m. ;  Y.  TV.  C.  A.  at 
6 :45  p.  m. ;  evening  service  at  7  :30 
o'clock.  The  following  is  the  order 
of  service  for  today  with  Miss  Lucy 
Chinn  as  the  organist  and  choir  di- 
rector: 

Organ  prelude,  Alleluia- — DuBois. 

Gloria. 

Invocation. 

Anthem.  Ye  Choirs  of  New  Jeru- 
salem— Smart. 

Scripture  Reading. 

Three  x\ncient  Easter  Carols. 

Prayer. 

Solo,  Easter  Triumph — Huhn. 

Offertory   Anthem,   "An   Easter 

Narrative ' ' — Neidlinger. 
Sermon. 

Organ  Postlude,  Grand  Chorus — 
Guilmant. 


THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY. 


Here's  to  the  Blue  of  the  wind-swept  north, 
As  you  meet  on  the  fields  of  France; 

May  the  spirit  of  Grant  be  with  you  all, 
As  the  sons  of  the  North  advance. 

Here's  to  the  Gray  of  the  sun-kissed  South, 
As  you  meet  on  the  fields  of  France; 

May  the  spirit  of  Lee  be  with  you  all, 
As  the  sons  of  the  South  advance. 

And  here's  to  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  of  us  all, 
As  you  meet  on  the  fields  of  France; 

May  the  power  of  God  be  with  you  all, 
As  the  sons  of  our  Flag  advance. 

— Exchange. 


AVe  sincerely  appreciate  the  fol- 
lowing notice  from  the  Louisville 
Evening  Post.  Doubtless  its  voice 
in  protest  against  the  proposed 
destruction  of  the  Historical  Society 
at  the  time  was  very  effective. 

SAVE  THE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The  Evening  Post  has  several 
times  given  its  opinion  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  changes  recommended 
by  the  legislative  probe  committee 
at  Frankfort  were  wise,  and  that 
our  chief  objection  to  the  bill  abol- 
ishing certain  offices  was  that  it  was 
not  proposed  to  put  the  changes  in- 
to effect  at  once. 

One  place,  indeed,  where  we  think 
the  pruning  knife  might  be  spared 
may  be  mentioned.  The  probe  com- 
mittee proposes  to  withdraw  the 
modest  appropriation  of  $5,000  for 
the  Kentucky  Historical  Society  and 
to  consolidate  that  department  with 
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the  legislative  library  without  pro- 
viding any  funds  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

This  is  a  mistake.  Practically 
every  State  in  the  country  has  a 
State  Historical  Society,  and  such 
organizations  do  good  work.  The 
Kentucky  society  holds  property 
valued  by  the  auditor  at  $250,000, 
some  of  which  would  have  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  original  donors  should 
the  society  be  wiped  out.  Moreover, 
the  records  in  its  care  are  of  real 
value  and  are  being  added  to  from 
year  to  year.  The  work  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  so  well  done  by  another  de- 
partment. The  appropriation  is 
small.  The  whole  State  is  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Historical 
Society,  and  the  bill  should  be 
amended  to  leave  that  department 
as  it  is. 


HOW   THE    SHIP   RETURNED. 


Both  turned  away.  Waves  to  sea 

And  seer  to  wide  world  learning, 
But  tender  hearts  all  faithfully 

With  trust  and  faith  were  burning. 
Wet  eyes  of  love,  its  dreamy  flight 

Followed  its  farewell  waving, 
"It  will  come  back  on  summer's  night,'1 

They  said,  all  danger  braving. 


Oh!  beauteous  ship,  so  proud,  so  fair, 

It  sailed  in  youthful  ardor, 
Cool  flowery  isles  were  blooming  where 

Hope  promised  it  should  harbor. 
But  no  ships  of  white  and  gold, 

Sent  out  their  sails  to  meet  them 
A  bare  broad  sea  grew  wild  and  cold 

Nor  sun  nor  star  did  greet  them. 


On  isles  of  ice  it  ran  astern 

Its  sails  were  stiff  and  tattered 
In  arctic  chains,  it  could  not  turn, 

And  there  it  sank  all  shattered. 
For  hope,  the  pilot,  fled  the  sea 

When  ship  a-hoy  had  splintered 
To  tell  the  world,  of  its  debris 

In  harbor  where  it  wintered. 


By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 

Some  said  the  ship  would  sure  return 

With  gold  and  glory  weighted, 
None  knew  the  undiscovered  bourne 

For  which  the  ship  was  freighted; 
They  who  sat  apart  and  saw 

Its  sails  spread  wide  and  flowing, 
They  reasoned  it  had  not  the  law. 

For  safety  in  its  going. 


But  the  ship  at  last  a  fragment  came 

Adown   the    ocean's    highway; 
Like  phantom  spirit,  but  with  name 

Well  known  on  every  by-way. 
Faith.   And  the  waves  in  kneeling  love 

Floated  it  o'er  their  azure, 
Where  the  navies  of  the  world  did  move 

Tho'  unseen  its  flag  or  treasure. 


The   sea  was   wide,   and   calm   and   blue. 

And  like  a  phantom  flying, 
The  strange  ship  soon  was  lost  to  view 

And  the  waves  gave  up  their  sighing. 
Only  the  waves  and  one  sad  seer 

Well  knew  the  bouyant  pilot, 
Hope,  that  could  so  smile  and  cheer 

But  never  quell  a  not. 


And  tender  hands  drew  it  ashore 

And  lifted  from  the  ocean 
The  precious  ship,  and  upward  bore 

Its  cross  with  meek  devotion. 
Lo!  within  was  found  a  heap, 

The  treasures  of  her  mission, 
Faith's  promises  were  made  to  keep 

And  God  gave  the  fruition. 
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that  covered  his  unbroken  sleep  in 
death.— J.  C.  M. 


Editor  of  The  Louisville  Evening 
Post. 

We  miss  "the  voice  that  is  still" 
in  this  valuable  daily  that  comes  to 
us,  though  still  edited  ably  by  his 
partners.  Our  partiality  for  it  was 
not  alone  because  the  splendid  edi- 
tor and  gentleman  was  born  in 
Frankfort  and  his  people  were  the 
friends  of  our  father  and  mother, 
and  those  of  his  kindred  are  today 
our  friends.  This  fact  makes  a  tie, 
and  especially  where  one  has  re- 
flected such  honor  on  his  name  and 
birth  place  as  did  the  lamented  edi- 
tor of  the  Evening  Post.  We  deeply 
regretted  his  death  as  a  Kentuckian 
whose  voice  was  listened  to  in  the 
utterances  of  his  trenchant  pen,  that 
like  a  Scythian  blade  went  straight 
through  whatever  subject  it 
touched. 

His  character  as  a  gentleman  and 
Christian  was  above  reproach,  and 
because  of  this  fact,  even  when  we 
differed  with  him  sometimes,  we 
read  patiently  whatever  he  advo- 
cated, because  of  its  literary  merit, 
fine  finish,  and  honesty.  During 
these  war  gloomed  days  we  eagerly 
opened  the  Evening  Post  to  read 
what  M r.  Knott  thought  of  the  news. 
His  views  were  wise  forecasts  and 
his  conclusions  conservative,  though 
at  times  his  criticisms  were  incisive 
and  severe.  As  an  editor  and  a 
gentleman,  and  a  citizen  above  re- 
proach, he  will  always  be  missed  in 
the  State,  and  the  great  city  he  as- 
sisted to  make  beautiful  could  ill  af- 
ford such  a  loss.  He  well  deserved 
all  the  unusual  honors  that  graced 
his  name  and  decorated  the  mound 


''ACTIVE  SERVICE" 


By  General   John   B.   Castleman. 

Among  the  many  interesting  and 
historically  valuable  books  of  the 
Civil  War,  this  book  will  have  an 
affectionate,  admiring  coterie  of 
Kentucky  readers,  because  of  its 
personal  relation  to  so  many  of  the 
leading  people  of  Kentucky,  who, 
like  the  author,  bore  their  part  in 
the  War  of  the  South.  Its  sorrows 
and  tragedies  have  their  place  in 
the  history,  which,  as  one  reads, 
sometimes  provokes  smiles,  while 
tears  are  glistening  on  the  eyelash. 
We  congratulate  the  author  that  he 
obeyed  the  heroic  resolve  to  finish 
the  history  of  his  own  life  as  well 
as  that  of  other  valorous  men  who 
were  such  splendid  soldiers  and 
leaders  with  himself  in  "Active 
Service."  This  handsome  book  is 
sold  by  the  Courier  Journal  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky. 


WASHINGTON  IN  WAR  TIMES 


By  Richard  G.  Knott,  Louis- 
ville Evening  Post. 


Kentucky,  Native  State  of 
Senators. 


Did  you  know  that  Kentucky  has 
the   largest   representation   in   the 
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Senate  of  any  State  in  the  Union? 
No,  this  does  not  refer  to  Senator 
James.  It  refers  to  the  number  of 
Senators  who  are  natives  of  Ken- 
tucky. Kentucky  is  indeed  the  birth- 
place of  Senators. 

Six  United  States  Senators  now 
in  that  house  were  born  in  Ken- 
tucky. No  other  state  can  boast  of 
so  many.  Ohio  is  next  with  five. 
Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  Tennessee 
and  Texas  have  four  each,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  states  men- 
tioned, no  state  has  more  than 
three. 

Both  Kentucky  Senators  are  na- 
tives of  the  State.  Senator  Beck- 
ham was  born  near  Bardstown  and 
Senator  James  in  Crittenden  coun- 
ty. The  four  other  Senators  born  in 
Kentucky  are  Senator  Underwood, 
of  Alabama;  Senator  Stone,  of  Mis- 
souri; Senator  Fall,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Senator  M.  A.  Smith,  of 
Arizona.  Oscar  W.  Underwood  was 
born  in  Louisville,  William  J.  Stone 
was  born  in  Madison  county.  Albert 
B.  Fall  was  born  at  Frankfort.  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Smith  was  born  near 
Cynthiana.  In  addition  to  these  six 
Senators,  Kentucky  may  claim  some 
share  in  Senator  John  Sharp  "Wil- 
liams, of  Mississippi,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Kentucky  Military  In- 
stitute, and  in  Senator  H.  L.  Myers, 
of  Montana,  whose  mother  was  from 
Bourbon  county. 

Missouri,  Mississippi  and  Florida 
are  each  in  the  curious  position  of 
having  neither  of  their  Senators  na- 
tives of  the  State  they  represent. 
Senator  "Williams,  of  Mississippi, 
was  born  in  Tennessee;  Senator 
Vardaman  was  born  in  Texas ;  Sen- 
ator Stone,  of  Missouri,  was  born  in 
Kentucky;  Senator  Reed  was  born 


in  Ohio ;  Senator  Fletcher,  of  Flor- 
ida, was  born  in  Georgia,  and  Sena- 
tor Trammell  in  Alabama.  Missouri 
and  Mississippi,  however,  have  each 
several  native  sons  in  the  Senate, 
though  Florida  is  without  such  rep- 
resentation. 


A  CATECHISM  ON  THE  CANAL. 


Wrhat  is  the  greatest  engineering 
feat  in  the  world? 

Answer — The  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Who  first  planned  and  began  the 
building  of  a  Panama  Canal? 

Answer — Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 

WThat  did  the  United  States  pay 
the  French  New  Panama  Canal 
Company? 

Answer — Forty  million  dollars. 

"What  great  discovery  made  the 
building  of  the  canal  possible  by  the 
United  States? 

Answer — The  discovery  that  yel- 
low fever  was  transmitted  by  the 
bite  of  the  stegomia  mosquito. 

Who  heroically  sacrified  his  life 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  theory? 

Answer — Dr.  Jesse  W.  Lazear. 

"What  seems  almost  as  marvelous 
as  the  construction  of  the  canal  it- 
self? 

Answer — The  sanitation  of  the 
isthmus  by  Col.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  rid- 
ding it  of  yellow  fever  and  largely 
of  malaria,  due  to  the  bite  of  an- 
other mosquito,  the  anopheles. 

WThen  did  the  United  States  take 
possession? 

Answer — In  1904. 

To  what  one  man  is  the  success  of 
the  canal  chiefly  due? 

Answer — To  Col.  George  "Wash- 
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ington    Goethals,    ''the   benevolent 
despot  of  the  canal. ' ' 

How  long  is  the  canal? 

Answer — the  entire  length  from 
deep  water  in  the  Atlantic  to  deep 
water  in  the  Pacific  is  about  fifty 
miles.  The  channel  itself  is  about 
thirty-four  miles. 

How  deep  is  the  water;  how  wide 
the  canal? 

Answer — From  45  to  87  feet; 
from  500  to  1,000  feet  across  the 
bottom. 

How  do  ships  pass  from  one  sea 
level  to  another? 

Answer — Through  great  locks 
■1,000  feet  long,  110  feet  wide. 

What  are  two  of  the  great  engi- 
neering achievements  of  the  canal? 

Answer- — The  Culebra  cut 
through  the  mountains  and  the 
Gutan  dam  a  mile  and  a  half  long  on 
its  crest. 

What  did  it  cost? 

Answer — Four  hundred  million 
dollars. 

How  do  ships  pass  through  the 
locks? 

Answer — They  are  towed  by  elec- 
tric locomotives. 

What  is  the  weight  of  the  giant 
lock  gates? 

Answer — From  390  to  730  tons 
each. 

How  many  miles  are  saved  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco? 7,873  miles.  Xew  York  and 
Guayaquil?  7,405  miles.  Xew  York 
and  Honolulu  I  6,612  miles.  New 
York  and  Yokohama?  3,281  miles. 

What  effect  does  the  canal  have 
upon  the  American  Navy? 

Answer — Doubles  its   efficiency. 

What  effect  does  it  have  upon  the 
cost  of  intercoastal  transportation? 

Answer — Reduces  it  one-third. — 
Scribner's  Magazine. 


RILEY'S  MOST  FAMOUS  POEM 


"An   Old    Sweetheart    of     Mine"     Gave    the 
Hoosier  Bard  a  Wide  Publicity. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley's  most  widely 
known  poem  was  "An  Old  Sweetheart  of 
Mine."    It  follows: 

As  one  who  cons  at  evening  o'er  an  album 
all  alone, 

And  muses  oa  the  faces  of  the  friends  that 
he  has  known, 

So  I  turn  the  leaves  of  Fancy,  till  in 
shadowy  design, 

I  find  the  smiling  features  of  an  old  sweet- 
heart of  mine. 

The    lamplight    seems    to    glimmer    with    a 

flicker  of  surprise, 
As  I  turn  it  low  to  rest  me  of  the  dazzle  in 

my  eyes, 
And  light  my  pipe  in  silence,  save  a  sigh 

that  seems  to  yoke 
Its  fate  with  my  tobacco  and  to  vanish  with 

the  smoke. 

'Tis  a  fragrant  retrospection — for  the  loving 
thoughts  that  start 

Into  being  are  like  perfumes  from  the  blos- 
soms of  the  heart; 

And  to  dream  the  old  dreams  over  is  a 
luxury  divine — 

When  my  truant  fancy  wanders  with  that 
old  sweetheart  of  mine. 

Tho  I  hear,  beneath  my  study,  like  a  flutter- 
ing of  wings, 

The  voices  of  my  children,  and  the  mother 
as  she  sings, 

I  feel  no  twinge  of  conscience  to  deny  me 
any  theme 

When  Care  has  cast  her  anchor  in  the  harbor 
of  a  dream. 

In  fact,  to  speak  in  earnest,  I  believe  it  adds 
a  charm 

To  spice  the  good  a  trifle  with  a  little  dust 
of  harm — 

For  I  find  an  extra  flavor  in  Memory's  mel- 
low wine 

That  makes  me  drink  the  deeper  to  that  old 
sweetheart  of  mine. 
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A  face  of  lily  beauty,  with  a  form  of  airy 

grace, 
Floats  out  of  my  tobacco  as  the  genii  from 

the  vase; 
As  I  thrill  beneath  the  glances  of  a  pair  of 

azure  eyes 
As  glowing  as  the  summer  and  as  tender  as 

the  skies. 

I  can  see  the  pink  sunbonnet  and  the  little 

checkered  dress 
She  wore  when  first  I  kissed  her  and  she 

answered  the  caress 
With  the  written  declaration,  that  "as  surely 

as  the  vine 
Grew  round  the  stump,"  she  loved  me — that 

old  sweetheart  of  mine. 

r 

And  again  I  feel  the  pressure  of  her  slender 

little  hand, 
As  we  used  to  talk  together  of  the  future 

we  had  planned; 
When  I  should  be  a  poet,  and  with  nothing 

else  to  do 
But  write  the  tender  verses  that  she  set  the 

music  to. 

When  we  should  be  together  in  a  cozy  little 

cot 
Hid  in  a  nest  of  roses,  with  a  fairy  garden 

spot, 
Where  the  vines  were  ever  fruited,  and  the 

weather  ever  fine, 
And  the  birds  were  ever  singing  for  that  old 

sweetheart  of  mine; 

And  I  should  be  her  lover  forever  and  a  day, 
And    she    my    faithful    sweetheart    till    the 

golden  hair    was  gray; 
And   we    should   be    so    happy    that    when 

either's  lips  were  dumb 
They    would    not   smile    in   heaven    till    the 

other's  kiss  had  come. 

But  ah!  my  dream  is  broken  by  a  step  upon 

the  stair. 
And  the  door  is  softly  opened,  and— my  wife 

i3  standing  there. 
Yet    with    eagerness    and    rapture    all    my 

visions  I  resign 
To    gTeet   the    living   presence    of   that    old 

sweetheart  of  mine. 


THE  MAKER  OF  OUR  FLAG 
(From  the  Christian  Observer.) 

Betsy  Ross  was  horn  on  New 
Year's"  Day  in  the  year  1752.  She 
was  a  little  Quaker  girl,  and  I  think 
she  must  have  been  a  nice  one  and 
jolly  to  play  with,  because,  although 
she  was  named  Elizabeth,  everybody 
seems  to  have  called  her  Betsy,  even 
after  she  was  married. 

She  was  thirteen  years  old  when 
the  Stamp  Act  made  the  trouble  in 
this  country,  and  I  suppose  she 
must  have  been  going-  to  school  just 
as  girls  are  today.  I  can  imagine 
just  how  she  and  the  other  school 
girls  would  talk  about  it.  I  am  sure 
that  she  was  patriotic  and  went 
without  her  tea  when  the  tea  was 
taxed,  and  promised  as  solemnly  as 
any  of  the  older  ones  that  she  would 
go  without  eating  mutton  that  they 
might  have  more  wool  for  manu- 
factures, and  all  those  things.  And 
I  suppose  she  read  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal  when  it  came  out  with  a 
skull  and  crossbones  at  the  top,  and 
heard  about  how  they  buried  Liber- 
ty in  New  Hampshire,  and  all  the 
things  we  studied  about  in  the 
Causes  of  the  Revolution. 

"When  she  wras  twenty-one  years 
old,  they  had  the  Boston  Tea  party, 
and  that  year  Betsy  Ross  was  mar- 
ried. Pier  husband  was  the  brother 
of  George  Ross,  who  sighed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  You 
can  find  his  name  in  the  list  of  sign- 
ers in  our  history.  John  Rossr 
Betsy's  husband,  was  very  patriotic, 
and  belonged  to  some  kind  of  Home 
Guards  that  used  to  guard  the  mili- 
tary stores  on  the  wharves  at  night. 
One  night  while  he  was  on  guard 
some  gunpowder  exploded  and  kill- 
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od  him.   So  Betsy  was  a  widow,  and 
must  make  her  own  living. 

Her  husband  had  kept  a  little  up- 
holstery shop,  and  she  kept  it  up, 
and  sewed,  too,  for  she  was  a  very 
neat  sewer. 

"When  the  Congress  chose  the  new 
flag,  of  course  they  wanted  some 
one  who  could  sew  very  nicely  to 
make  it.  George  Washington,  Rob- 
ert Morris  and  Col.  George  Eoss 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  see 
to  it.  Col.  George  Eoss  knew  Betsy 
very  well,  of  course,  and  he  told  the 
others  how  well  she  could  sew,  and 
how  she  had  made  flags  before. 

The  flag  was  to  have  thirteen 
stripes,  seven  red  and  six  white, 
with  thirteen  white  stars  on  a  blue 
ground  in  the  coruer.  The  thirteen 
was  to  represent  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies. The  committee  had  made  a 
drawing:  of  it.  and  they  took  it  to 
Betsy  Eoss  and  asked  her  if  she 
could  cut  out  and  sew  a  flag  like  it. 
She  said  that  she  could,  and  she 
showed  them  how  to  make  it  even 
better,  with  five-pointed  stars  in- 
stead of  six-pointed  ones.  Five- 
pointed  stars  are  much  prettier,  and 
they  show  off  better,  so  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  glad  that  it  was  to  Betsy 
Eoss,  and  not  to  any  other  woman, 
who  would  not  have  known  about 
the  stars,  that  the  plans  were  taken. 

She  began  the  flag  on  the  seventh 
of  June,  and  she  worked  just  as 
Tiard  as  she  could  on  it,  finishing  it 
in  just  three  days.  On  the  four- 
teenth of  June  Congress  adopted  it 
for  our  fla^. 

Mrs.  Betsy  Eoss  went  right  on 
making  flags,  for  no  one  could  make 
them  better.  She  made  fla^s  for  the 
United  States  for  sixty  years.  She 
lived  to  be  an  old  lady,  eighty-four 


years  old.  She  lived  in  Philadel- 
phia, and.  she  is  buried  there,  and 
now  they  keep  her  house  for  a  sort 
of  historical  museum. — Normal  In- 
struction. 


THE    FLAG. 

Cheer  the  flag  wher'er  you  see  it, 
For  it  is  our  nation's  pride. 

Ever  love  it  and  revere  it; 

For  the  flag  our  soldiers  died. 

— Selected. 


Inquirers  in  Maryland,  for  the 
Fenwicks  and  Holton  families  will 
find  in  the  elegant  notice  of  his 
death  and  tribute  to  Captain  John 
A.  Holton,  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiry. This  article  is  taken  from  the 
Kentucky  Yeoman  of  Frankfort, 
published  in  1869. 
Death  of  Captain  John  A.  Holton 

Death  reminds  us  at  brief  inter- 
vals that  the  generation  of  brave 
men,  whose  birth  dates  with  the 
earliest  history  of  Kentucky  is 
rapidly  passing  away,  and  that  soon 
it  will  be  a  rarity  to  meet  with  those 
who  helped  to  subdue  wilderness  or 
by  their  valor  in  the  war  of  1812, 
whether  serving  amid  the  snows  of 
Canada  or  in  the  swamps  of  Louis- 
iana, shed  lustre  on  the  name  of 
Kentucky.  A  few  of  the  younger 
men  of  that  day  linger  among  us 
with  vigor  well  preserved,  but  most 
of  the  better  known  are  octogenar- 
ians resting  from  the  labors  of  life, 
and  one  by  one  dropping  off. 

"to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  when  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death." 
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These  reflections  are  suggested  by 
the  death,  in  his  eighty-third  year, 
of  Captain  John  A.  Holton,  which 
occurred  in  this  county  on  the  loth 
instant,  and  whose  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  cemetery  here  on 
Tuesday,  followed  by  many  friends. 
Remarkable  for  native  force  of 
character,  the  varied  scenes  through 
which  he  passed  in  life,  and  the 
large  association  he  had  enjoyed 
with  men,  there  was  something 
about  the  deceased  which  uncon- 
sciously won  a  stranger  to  his 
friendship  and  retained  through  all 
vicissitudes,  so  that  it  would  be  di- 
ficult  to  find  any  one  who  would  not 
unite  with  those  who  have  known 
him  longest  in  pronouncing  him  as 
one  of  the  most  estimable  of  men. 

Capt.  Holton  died  on  the  home- 
stead, near  the  Forks  of  Elkhorn,  on 
which  he  was  raised,  and  from 
which  as  a  young  man  he  had  start- 
ed out  in  life.  At  an  early  age — as 
early  as  1804 — he  made  his  first  trip 
on  a  fiat-boat  laden  with  produce, 
from  Frankfort  to  Xew  Orleans,  and 
subsequently,  prior  to  1812,  he  made 
similar  trips  as  captain  of  such 
crafts,  returning,  as  was  the  custom, 
on  foot,  through  the  Indian  country 
of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee. 

"When  the  war  broke  out  and  vol- 
unteers were  called  for  he  joined 
Captain  Paschal  Hickman's  com- 
pany, which  was  recruited  in  Frank- 
lin, and  which,  with  two  companies 
from  Shelby  and  one  each  from 
Woodford,  Fayette,  Bourbon,  Har- 
rison and  Madison,  made  up  the 
First  Kentucky  Rifle  Regiment, 
commanded  by  Col.  John  Allen,  of 
Shelby.  Gen.  Peter  Dudley,  of  this 
city,  was  Lieutenant  of  this  com- 
pany, and  is  among  the  few  surviv- 


ors. In  his  mess  were  John  Hays, 
John  Dawson,  Isaac  Boon,  A.  H. 
Rennick,  and  Lewis  B.  Fenwick.  Of 
these  Colonel  Rennick,  Clerk  of  our 
County  Court,  alone  remains.  The 
command  to  which  Captain  Holton 
belonged  rendezvoused  at  George- 
town on  the  15th  of  August,  and 
shortly  afterwards  four  regiments, 
under  command  of  Gen.  John 
Payne,  marched  northward  to  join 
Gen.  Harrison  in  defense  of  the 
Lake  frontier.  They  were  among 
the  first  troops  in  the  field,  and  in 
their  march,  which  lay  through 
Dayton  and  Fort  Wayne,  to  what 
was  afterwards  Fort  Meigs,  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee, 
their  sufferings  from  the  want  of 
provisions  and  the  severity  of  the 
winter  were  intense.  While  at  this 
place  on  the  17th  of  January,  1813, 
appeals  came  from  the  Canadian 
French  for  protection  from  threat- 
ened attacks  of  the  Indians  and 
British,  and  Gen.  Winchester,  then 
in  command,  sent  forward  about 
half  of  his  force  to  their  relief,  be- 
ing detachments  from  different  com- 
panies. Capt.  Holton  was  among 
the  number  who  were  detailed  with 
Capt.  Hickman  for  this  expedition. 
The  march  was  made  with  dispatch, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  Gen. 
Winchester,  who  commanded  in  per- 
son, was  surprised  on  the  River 
Raisin  by  a  superior  force  of  Brit- 
ish and  Indians,  and  a  large  part  of 
his  army  killed  or  captured.  In  the 
action  Capt.  Holton  was  wounded 
in  the  ankle  and  taken  prisoner,  but 
escaped  the  massacre  which  was, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  fate  of  the 
wounded  who  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  From  the  battlefield  he  was 
taken  to  Maiden,  now  Amherst,  and 
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thence,  with  other  prisoners,  was 
marched  through  the  winter's  snows 
five  hundred  miles  to  Fort  Niagara, 
where  he  was  paroled  and  sent  over 
the  border  for  exchange.  His  wound, 
aggravated  by  British  inhumanity, 
though  not  rendering  him  a  cripple, 
made  itself  felt  even  in  the  late 
years  of  his  life. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  service 
he  returned  to  the  river,  and  at  the 
first  introduction  of  steam  in  the 
Western  waters  he  gave  up  the 
broad  horns  and  soon  became  com- 
mander of  a  steamboat.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  continued  for  many  years, 
first  upon  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
then  on  the  Kentucky  river,  being 
always  a  most  popular  and  success- 
ful officer.  In  1848  he  was  induced 
to  offer  for  the  Legislature,  and 
was  elected,  with  no  development  of 
party  bitterness  on  either  side,  his 
opponent  agreeing  with  him  to  make 
no  canvass. 

In  early  life  Captain  Holton  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Capt.  Win. 
Fenwick,  and  sister  of  his  old  mess- 
mate, who  preceded  him  in  death. 
He  leaves  two  children — a  son  and 
daughter — the  latter  the  wife  of 
Col.  D.  M.  Eowen,  at  whose  resi- 
dence, nursed  with  all  the  kindness 
which  devoted  affection  could 
prompt,  he  died  after  a  protracted 
illness.  Peace  to  his  venerable  re- 
mains. 


A  RARE  AXD  ELEGANT  GIFT. 


The  Frankfort  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
has  presented  the  Historical  Society 
with  an  elegant  gift,  in  a  volume  of 
"The  Cincinnati,"  copied  directly 


from  the  original  manuscript  of  the 
Cincinnati,  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, for  the  Kentucky  State  His- 
torical Society.  It  is  a  curious  and 
deeply  interesting  collection  of 
names  of  the  officers  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary "War  in  the  American 
Army.  It  is  signed  and  dated  Octo- 
ber 10th,  1783. 

The  book  will  be  bound  handsome- 
ly and  inscribed  in  gold  lettering  on 
the  front,  its  name  and  by  which  so- 
ciety of  the  D.  A.  R.  Chapters  of 
Frankfort  it  has  been  presented: 


FOR  THE  REGISTER. 


The  Library  of  Congress  in  its 
monthly  list  of  state  publications 
gave  in  its  issue  for  January,  1913, 
handsome  notice  of  the  Register  for 
that  month,  by  giving  full  notice  of 
its  contents.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete set  of  Registers  of  any  library 
in  the  east.  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  have  sent  us  their  maga- 
zines regularly,  and  the  Register 
goes  to  them,  we  hope  regularly. 
Also  the  "United  Empire"  of  the 
Colonial  Institute  of  London,  Eng., 
Yips  sent  us  this  fine  magazine  since 
1909,  in  exchange.  Historical  maga- 
zines from  France  and  Scotland  are 
received  occasionally,  as  well  as 
those  from  other  states  and  islands, 
San  Domingo  and  the  Philippines. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  have  been 
irregular  exchanges,  though  their 
magazines  are  eagerly  read  at  the 
Hisorical  Library,  so  many  Ken- 
tuckians  are  descendants  of  an- 
cestors in  each  state. 


H.   R— 4 
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From  Putmans  Publishing  House, 
New  York,  we  have  received  ' '  Brit- 
ish Conchology."  To  persons  in- 
terested in  the  Mollusea  which  now 
inhabit  the  British  Isles  and  the 
surrounding  seas,  these  volumes 
will  be  not  only  interesting  but  fas- 
cinating. They  tell  of  the  mysteri- 
ous architects  and  artists  of  the 
oceans,  with  genius  surpassing  that 
of  man  and  the  illustrations  of  their 
works  in  these  volumes  are  wonder- 
ful and  curiously  beautiful,  especial- 
ly interesting  to  school  children, 
fond  of  sea  shells,  even  such  as  are 
found  in  our  own  waters. 


SEEVICE   FLAG    PRESENTED 

FRANKFORT  \S  OLDEST 

CHURCH. 


Ix    Hoxor.   of    Her    Sixteen    Boys 
With  Colors. 


Presentation     By     Miss     Rebecca 
Averiel. 


Appropriate  services  of  a  patri- 
otic nature  were  held  in  the  oldest 
church  of  Frankfort,  Ky. — the 
First  Presbyterian — when  a  service 
flag  in  honor  of  the  sixteen  boys  in 
the  country's  service,  gone  from 
that  church  was  presented  by 
the  Ladies'  Sewing  Society.  This 
Society  dates  back  to  the  scholars 
f>f  the  first  Sunday  school  west  of 
Pittsburg  and  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains, formed  by  the  founder  of  the 
Sabbath  School  early  in  1800,  Mrs. 
M'irgaretta  Mason  Brown.  Opening 
and  closing  with  patriotic  music, 
the  Pastor,  Rev.  J.  C  Pelgrim,  re- 


ceived the  flag  for  the  church  when 
presented  by  Miss  Rebecca  Gordon 
Averill,  representing    the    Society. 

Rev.  B.  J.  Bush,  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  spoke  of  the  significance  of  the 
service  flag.  The  Adj.  General  of 
Kentuckv,  James  Tandy  Ellis, 
spoke  on  "Old  Glory,"  and  Mr.  L. 
Y.  Armentrout  spoke  upon  the  im- 
portance of  buying  Liberty  Bonds. 

Miss  Averill 's  presentation  ad- 
dress was  as  follows : 

"Women  of  this  church  have  ever 
been  loyal  to  the  Triune  God,  to 
their  church  and  to  the  children  of 
their  church. 

In  1799,  a  young  woman  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement  in  New  York 
City  allied  her  life  and  fortunes 
with  those  of  a  young  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  the  following  year 
went  to  found  with  him  the  home 
life  of  "Liberty  Hall,"  his  stately 
mansion  in  Frankfort. 

Wriile  the  idea  of  Sabbath  schools 
was  yet  young  in  the  world,  she 
gathered  children  of  her  neighbor- 
hood about  her  knee  to  study  the 
Bible  and  when  ministers  of  the 
gospel  chanced  that  way,  antedated 
the  "Boy  Scout"  idea  by  sending 
her  own  son  and  the  son  of  her 
friend  to  ring  bells  in  the  streets  of 
the  town  to  call  together  a  congrega- 
tion in  her  own  hall  or  in  the  big 
room  of  the  Love  Tavern. 

As  soon  as  the  girls  grew  up  they 
were  formed  into  a  society  to  sew 
for  benevolent  purposes.  This  so- 
ciety has  also  been  helpful  in  beau- 
tifying the  church,  in  educating 
young  ministers  and  in  patriotism. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, the  hero  of  Indian  and  Mexican 
wars,  coming  to  Frankfort  on  his 
way  to  the  Presidency  in  Washing- 
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ton,  a  reception  was  tendered  him  in 
the  auditorium  of  our  present 
church  building,  then  unfinished. 

The  .  sewing  society  presented 
General  Taylor  a  beautiful  chair 
cushioned  with  their  own  handwork. 
This  chair  is  owned  by  his  descend- 
ants in  Virginia — the  Dandridge 
family,  who  cherish  it  as  their  old 
arm  chair.  Governor  Crittenden 
was  often  heard  to  remark :  "  If  you 
wish  anything,  even  a  new  State 
Capitol,  ask  the  Presbyterian  ladies 
to  help  and  you  will  get  it." 

Only  this  winter  a  woman  of  this 
church,  granddaughter  of  Ken- 
tucky's first  Governor,  by  her  in- 
dividual efforts  as  regent-elect  of 
Kentucky's  patriotic  society  of  Na- 
tional Daughters  of  the  xVmerican 
Eevolution,  obtained  the  passage  of 
the  bill  making  the  flag  of  Kentucky 
official.  And  now  we  wish  to  present 
this  service  flag  in  honor  of  our 
boys  of  this  church  in  the  seiwice 
of  the  country.  Our  prayer  is  that 
they  may  shine  as  the  stars  in  God's 
firmament. 


"Like   the   stars  of  the  morning 
His   bright   crown   adorning. 
May  they  shine  in  Christ's  beauty. 
His  loved  and  His  own." 

Spring  flowers  filled  the  windows 
of  the  church,  and  the  tables  and 
pedestals  of  the  platform,  and  flags 
were  everywhere  in  evidence, 
even  on  the  family  pews  of 
the  sixteen  enlisted  men  belong- 
ing to  the  church.  In  two  instances, 
those  of  Judge  Herndon  and  Mr. 
Euler,  who  each  have  two  sons  in  the 
service,  two  flags  of  silk  waved, 
while  the  old  flag  of  the  Spanish 
War  with  State  insignia,  "United 
we  Stand,  Divided  We  Fall," 
graced  one  corner  of  the  audito- 
rium. 

The  boys  names  are  as  follows: 
Wm.  Bradley,  John  and  Chas.  Allan 
Herndon,  "Wm.  and  Eric  Euler, 
Chas.  Sutterlin,  Wm.  Nichols,  Keith 
Buckley,  Hardin  Walcutt,  Frank  E. 
Dean,  Clement  Chinn,  Hugh  Hud- 
son, Buford  Hendrick,  Stanley 
Stagg,  Wm.  Kennedy,  Boy  Slaugh- 
ter. 
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SONG  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  EOY  IN  FRANCE* 

BY  HARRY  SHAW,  SR., 

AN  OLD  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER,  Frankfort,  Ky. 


Come   all  you  handsome  lovely  maids, 

In  old  Kentucky  dwelling. 

Beware  of  one  with  flattering  tongue 

While  love  to  you  he's  telling, 

Of  kindest  words  he  says,  beware! 

Be  wise  and  do  not  mind  them. 

He'll  say  he'll  love  you    till  he  dies, 

Then  leave  you  sad  behind  him. 

In  Franklin  County  long  I've  lived, 

Quite  free  from  want   and  danger. 

But  Uncle  Sam   enlisted  me, 

To  fight  the  German  stranger. 

He  gave  to  me  the  stars  and  stripes, 

And  in  a  cainn  confined  pie. 

And  there  I  thought  my  heart  would  break 

For  the  girl  I  left  behind  me. 

My  love  and  I  are  far  apart, 

But  still  she  should  not  blame  me, 

I  said  I'd  never  her  forsake, 

If  she  would  only  claim  me. 

But   YVoodrow   Wilson  called   me   forth 

To  fill  this  post  assigned  me, 

My  heart  is  aching  for  the  land 

Of  her  I  left  behind  me. 

I  see  in  dream?  her  ringlets  fair, 

Her  eyes  like  diamonds  shining. 

Her  lovely  form,   her  beauteous   face, 

I  feel  her  arms  entwining. 

But  with  these  boys  I've  cast  my  lot 

My  pledge  to  them  will  bind  me, 

To  fight  for  England,  home  and  France, 

Though  you  are  left  behind  me. 

But  when  these  nations  once  again 
Sweet  peace  are  found  enjoying. 
One  happy  thought  alone  will  find 
My  soul  entire  rejoicing. 
The  thought  that  soon  my  native  land, 
Upon  its  shores  will   find   me. 
May  heaven  then  to  me  restore, 
The  girl  I  left  behind  me. 


*In  the  eighteen  sixties  when  I  raided  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
Cumberland,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Ohio  with  General 
John  H.  Morgan,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  war,  he  had  a  song  called 
"The  Morgan  Rangers"  and  this  song  is  to  the  same  tune. 
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Oxmoor — Its  Builder  and  its  Historian 

(By  Ella  Hutchisox  Ellwangee.) 
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OXMOOR—  ITS  BUILDER  AND  ITS  HISTORIAN 

(By  Ella  Hutchison  Ellwanger) 


On  June  the  7th,  1774,  one  John 
Floyd,  Assistant  Surveyor  of  Fin- 
castle  Couny,  Virginia,  surveyed  a 
tract  of  land  of  one  thousand  acres 
for  John  Ware,  in  consideration  of 
military  services  performed  by  him 
in  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  France:  it  was  patented  in  the 
name  of  Bichard  Terrell  and  Rich- 
ard  Morris,  and  with  some  addi- 
tional property  made  about  1,500 
acres  in  all,  and  was  acquired  by 
Alexander  Scott  Bullitt,  who  set- 
tled there  in  1784  or  1785. 

Alexander  Scott  Bullitt  (1762- 
1816)  was  the  son  of  Judge  Cuth- 
bert  Bullitt,  of  the  General  Court 
of  Virginia  (1740-1791),  who  was 
the  son  of  Benjamin  Bullitt  (1700- 
1766),  who  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Bullitt  (1660-1702),  a  young- 
Huguenot  of  Languedoc,  France, 
Avho  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Xantes  emigrated  to 
America,  in  1685,  and  settled  near 
Port  Tobacco,  Md, 

Mr.  William  Marshall  Bullitt  has 
written  such  a  brief  yet  adequate 
biorrraphy  of  the  first  Alexander 
Scott  Bullitt  that  I  shall  quote  it 
verbatim : 

"Alexander  Scott  Bullitt  was 
born  at  Dunfries,  Va.,  in  1762.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  in  1783;  moved 
to  Kentucky  in  1783,  accompanied 
by  Patrick  Henry,  Governor  of  Vir- 


ginia, as  Major  in  the  Militia  of 
Prince  William  County  on  May 
16,  1785,  and  as  County  Lieutenant 
of  Jefferson  County  on  May  2, 
1786 ;  appointed  one  of  the  trustees 
of  Louisville  by  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature; president  of  the  court- 
martial  which  on  March  21,  1787, 
tried  and  convicted  Colonel  Hugh 
McGary;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Kentucky  Convention  at  Danville 
of  1788;  a  delegate  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1792  at 
Danville,  and  with  George  Nicholas 
drafted  the  first  Constitution  of 
Kentucky,  which  was  then  adopted, 
elected  one  of  the  forty  electors 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  1792 ; 
was  then  chosen  as  one  of  the  elev- 
en State  Senators,  and  upon  die 
assembling  of  the  first  Kentucky 
Legislature  at  Lexington  on  June 
the  4th,  1792,  he  was  elected  Speak- 
er of  the  Senate  and  re-elected  for 
twelve  years  in  succession  (1792- 
1804),  when  he  retired  from  public 
life.  He  was  President  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  which  met 
at  Frankfort  July  22,  1799,  and 
framed  the  second  Constitution  of 
Kentucky,  that  continued  in  force 
until  1850.  He  was  elected  (May 
27,  1800)  the  first  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  He  was  an 
Episcopalian  and  Bullitt  County 
was  named  for  him." 

Such  was  the  builder  and  first 
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owner  of  Oxnioor.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  unusual  ability  is  not  doubt- 
ed. That  he  could  have  gone  much 
farther  up  the  ladder  of  fame  and 
added  more  sdory  to  the  grand  old 
Commonwealth  is  patent.  But  he 
was  satisfied  with  having  done  his 
duty  to  his  State,  and  when  he  re- 
tired it  was  with  the  knowedge  that 
it  was  a  period  in  the  State's  his- 
tory when  he  could  take  his  ease 
on  the  handsomest  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  farms  in  all  Ken- 
tucky. 

Alexander  Scott  Bullitt  was  an 
indefatigable  traveler,  and  the 
roughness  of  the  roads  at  that  time 
in  Kentucky  had  no  terrors  for  one 
of  his  restless  energy  and  determi- 
nation, lie  crossed  the  mountains 
several  times  on  horseback  and  on 
one  of  these  trips  was  taken  seri- 
ously ill.  He  begged  his  party  to 
proceed  without  him,  as  he  felt  that 
he  was  needlessly  endangering  their 
lives,  and  that  he  would  certainly 
die  in  a  short  time.  However,  the 
knowledge  that  he  would  be  taken 
by  the  Indians  and  slaughtered, 
nerved  him  to  make  a  supreme  ef- 
fort and  he  again  mounted  his 
horse  and  with  the  assistance  of 
his  friends  reached  his  destination. 

It  is  difficult  for  Kentuckians  at 
this  date,  with  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  the  special  delivery  let- 
ters and  the  fast  mail  trains,  to  re- 
alize that  in  those  days  letters 
were  delivered  by  hand ;  sometimes 
by  relatives  and  friends  and  often 
sent  by  a  special  messenger.  Mr. 
Bullitt  in  his  manuscript  writes: 
"I  find  letters  to  my  grandfather 
addressed  to  'Beargrass,'  and  some- 
times   just    to    'Kentucky.'  "     He 


adds:  "The  letters  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
lam  Christian  show  her  to  have 
been  a  person  of  education  and  cul- 
ture— I  judge  of  a  somewhat  im- 
perious nature."  This  was  un- 
doubtedly true.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, either,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  the  sister  of  the  impetuous 
Patrick  Henry.  As  for  Colonel 
"William  Christian,  the  historians 
have  not  been  negligent  in  showing- 
hini  to  have  been  a  man  of  unusual 
intellect.  He  was  a  noted  Indian 
fighter  and  a  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary soldier.  At  the  age  of  only 
fifteen  he  was  made  a  Captain  in 
the  Colonial  Militia  and  before  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age  he  was 
made  a  Captain  in  the  Second 
Virginia  Regiment  in  the  French 
and  Indian  "War. 

Colonel  Christian  studied  law 
under  Patrick  Henry  and  in  the 
year  1768  married  Patrick  Henry's 
sister,  Ann  Henry.  From  this 
time  on  he  was  a  brilliant  figure 
politically  and  won  commission 
after  commission  during  the  vari- 
ous wars  and  Indian  fights.  He 
succeeded  his  brother-in-law,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  as  Colonel  of  the  First 
Virginia  Regiment.  He  command- 
ed several  successful  expeditions 
against  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and 
resigned  his  commission  in  the 
regular  army  to  head  the  patriotic 
militia  of  his  county  in  suppressing 
the  Tories.  His  first  visit  to  Ken- 
tucky was  probably  in  1777 ;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of 
Transylvania  Seminary,  of  Liber- 
ty Hall  Academy,  and  of  the  town 
of  Harrodsburg.  In  1785  he  moved 
to  Kentucky  with  his  family,  set- 
tling at  Sturgis  Station  upon  his 
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two  thousand  acres  on  the  Bear- 
grass  (adjoining-  Oxmoor)  which 
had  been  surveyed  for  ,him  by 
John  Floyd  in  June,  1774.  There 
he  resided  until  he  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  on  April  9,  1786. 

His  death  created  a  strong  sen- 
sation in  Kentucky  and  General 
George  Rogers  Clark  wrote  to 
Patrick  Henry,  then  Governor  of 
Virginia:  ''The  loss  of  Colonel 
Christian,  whom  the  inhabitants 
had  great  future  hopes  in,  hath 
caused  genera]  uneasiness." 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Bullitt  in  his  pa- 
pers of  the  Bullitt  families  writes: 

"Colonel  Christian  and  Alexan- 
der Scott  Bullitt  were  both  men 
of  ability  and  distinction  in  their 
day.  Colonel  Christian  particular- 
ly seemed  destined  to  become  the 
leading  man  in  Kentucky. " 

Another  celebrated  ancestor  of 
the  Bullitts  was  Captain  Thomas 
Bullitt,  an  uncle  of  Alexander  Scott 
Bullitt,  and,  as  all  historians  know, 
the  founder  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, which  he  laid  off  and  sur- 
veyed in  1773.  Captain  Bullitt 
was  a  brave  soldier.  He  was  an 
ensign  in  the  French  and  Indian 
"War  in  the  Virginia  Regiment  in 
1754,  under  Colonel  Joshua  Fry, 
and  continued  under  General  Wash- 
ington (when  he  succeeded  to  the 
command  after  Fry's  death) ;  be- 
came a  Lieutenant  on  October  30, 
1754.  He  also  commanded  a  com- 
pany in  1754  under  Washington  at 
Great  Meadows ;  was  at  Braddock's 
defeat  in  1755;  became  a  Captain 
and  saved  a  part  of  the  army  from 
destruction  at  Grant's  defeat  in 
1758,  where  his  conduct  won  the 
especial  commendation    of    Wash- 


ington, who,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 25,  1758,  in  his  report  to  Gov- 
ernor Fauquier  of  Grant's  defeat, 
said:  "Captain  Bullitt's  behavior 
is  a  matter  of  great  admiration." 

On  the  same  day,  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Fairfax,  General  Wash- 
ington wrote : 

"Your  old  acquaintance,  Captain 
Bullitt,  who  is  the  only  officer  of 
mine  that  came  off  untouched,  has 
acquired  immortal  honour  in  this 
engagement  by  his  gallant  beha- 
viour and  long  continuance  in  the 
field  of  action.'' 

While  Thomas  W.  Bullitt,  the 
grandson  of  Alexander  Scott  Bul- 
litt, was  visiting  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  Miss  Myra  Bullitt,  at  the 
residence  of  his  son,  Dr.  James  B. 
Bullitt,  of  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia, he  was  persuaded  by  the  fam- 
ily to  write  the  story  of  his  boy- 
hood at  Oxmoor.  Mr.  Bullitt  was 
without  data  of  any  sort  and  wrote 
from  memory.  He  writes  in  a  pre- 
face to  his  paper: 

"I  am  writing  pursuant  to  the 
persistent  requests  of  my  children 
for  several  years  past  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  some  record  of 
the  early  life  at  Oxmoor.  My  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Dixon,  my  brother,  Hen- 
ry Massie,  and  myself  are  the  only 
members  of  the  family  remaining, 
and  as  the  others  have  done  noth- 
ing of  the  sort,  I  am  willing  to 
leave  this  memorial  of  life  in  one 
of  the  loveliest  old  homes  in  Ken- 
tuckv." 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Bullitt's  son, 
Mr.  William  Marshall  Bullitt,  who 
makes  his  summer  home  at  Ox- 
moor, says  in  a  preface  to  the 
book,  which  he  had  published : 
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"*  *  *  My  father  had  no  books 
or  papers  for  reference,  but  be- 
tween August  16th  and  September 
15th,  1906,  he  wrote  from  memory 
alone,  the  following  sketch  of  Ox- 
moor  and  the  life  there  before  the 
war.  *  *  *  It  was  written  for 
his  children  and  was  never  intend- 
ed for  publication,  but  after  his 
death  on  March  3rd,  1910,  I  deter- 
mined to  print  it,  that  each  member 
of  the  family  might  have  it.  *  *  * 
For  the  sake  of  historical  accuracy 
and  completeness  I  have  added 
certain  footnotes  giving,  first,  brief 
biographical  sketches  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  family  he  men- 
tions, and,  second,  references  to 
dates,  records,  etc.,  concerning 
matters  of  which  he  was  writing. 
*  *  *  The  Oxmoor  house  was 
occupied  by  the  family  from  1787 
to  1863,  when  it  was  closed  up  and 
remained  vacant  until  1909,  at 
which  time,  after  forty-six  years, 
I  reopened  it  and  furnished  it,  and 
now  use  it  as  a  summer  home.  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  my  mother 
for  some  of  the  old  mahogany  fur- 
niture, and  to  mv  cousin,  William 
C.  Bullitt,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
gift  of  books,  duelling  pistols,  sil- 
ver, etc.,  that  belonged  to  our 
grandfather,  great-grandfather, 
great-great-grandfather,  and  great- 
great-great-grandfather,  which  has 
enabled  me  to  restore  them  to 
their  original  home." 

Excerpts  from  Thomas  W.  Bul- 
litt's history  of  Oxmoor.  Oxmoor 
— the  place: 

"My  grandfather,  Alexander 
Scott  Bullitt,  in  the  year  1785  mar- 
ried Priscilla  Christian,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel    William    Christian 


and  his  wife,  Annie  Henry,  who 
was  a  sister  of  Patrick  Henry.  I 
have  elsewhere  traced  the  family 
history,  and  will  not  go  back. 

"Alexander  Scott  Bullitt  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  one  thousand 
acres  of  ground  about  nine  miles 
from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on 
Beargrass  Creek,  and  settled  on  it 
with  his  young  wife,  aged  fifteen 
at  her  marriage. 

"Beargrass  was  a  classic  stream 
in  the  earl}'  days  of  Kentucky — 
he  road  from  Danville,  Lexington, 
and  the  Biuegrass  to  Louisville,  or 
rather  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
passing  along  its  general  course; 
Floyd's  and  several  other  forts 
being'  located  thereon.  (Memo. — 
They  may  be  seen  on  the  map  of 
Filson's  History,  which  I  have  not 
with  me  here.) 

"Oxmoor,  as  now  existing,  fronts 
as  to  one  field,  on  the  Louisville 
and  Shelbyville  turnpike.  But  this 
was  not  its  original  boundary.  My 
father  purchased  that  field  (known 
as  the  Evinger  field)  in  order  to 
reach  the  turnpike.  The  old  road 
ran  farther  back,  I  think  along  the 
north  or  front  line  of  the  original 
or  Oxmoor  tract.  In  my  boyhood 
there  were  manifest  traces  of  a 
road  along  that  front.  Whether  it 
was  the  original  road  used  by  the 
early  settlers  I  do  not  know.  That 
I  should  not  have  learned  or  have 
remembered  shows  the  carelessness 
of  youth.  Alexander  S.  Bullitt 
erected,  as  his  first  house,  a  log 
cabin  just  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
above  the  'Spring.'  The  rocks 
forming  the  chimney  now  consti- 
tute the  small  'mound'  covered 
with  grass.     This   fact  I  learned 
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from    my    father    and     limestone,  and  is  distinctly  a  'blue- 


definitely 

mother. 

"Later  (but  I  cannot  give  the 
date),  Alexander  S.  Bullitt  built 
the  rear  or  frame  part  of  what  has 
since  been  universally  known  as 
the  Oxmoor  House — the  residence 
of  the  family.  At  a  later  date  my 
father  built  the  brick  'front,'  con- 
sisting- of  a  broad  hail  and  parlor 
on  the  left  and  dining  room  on  the 
right  as  you  enter,  and  a  basement 
of  three  rooms  under  the  same. 

"At  Oxmoor  all  of  my  grand- 
father's children  were  bora.  They 
were  my  Uncle  Cuthbert,  Aunt 
Howard,  Aunt  Key,  and  mv  father, 
William  C.  Bullitt!    *    *    * 

"My  grandfather,  by  his  last 
will,  devised  Oxmoor  to  my  father. 
My  father,  conceiving  that  the  de- 
vise made  my  Uncle  Cuthbert,  to- 
gether with  previous  advances 
made  to  him,  did  not  make  his 
brother  equal  with  himself,  convey- 
ed, by  way  of  gift,  two  hundred 
acres  off  the  upper  or  eastern  end 
of  the  farm,  to  Uncle  Cuthbert. 
This  is  now  known  as  the  'Winches- 
ter' place.     *     *     * 

"At  a  later  date  my  father,  in 
order  to  make  Oxmoor  aaain  a 
one  thousand  acre  tract,  purchased 
at  the  back  part  of  the  place  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land  from  the 
Colonel  Anderson  estate.  This, 
with  the  'Evinger'  field,  made  Ox- 
moor estate  by  survey  about  one 
thousand  and  twenty-eight  acres 
as  shown  by  my  father's  will. 

"Oxmoor  is  one  of  the  finest 
tracts  in  the  State.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  pare  of  the  'Anderson' 
tract  and  the  front  part  of  the 
'Evinger'  field,  it  is  underlaid  by 


grass'  farm.  Because  the  rock  lies 
deeper,  my  father  esteemed  it  su- 
perior to  the  Bluegrass  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State;  it  would 
stand  droughts  better. 

"My  father  told  me  that  his  fath- 
er adopted  the  name  'Oxmoor'  from 
the  celebrated  Oxmoor  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  saying  that  he  expected  to 
spend  his  life  in  'clearing'  it  and  to 
be  then  but  little  nearer  the  end  of 
his  work  than  at  the  beginning. 

"Two  forks  of  the  Beargrass 
cross  the  front  of  the  place — one 
across  the  pasture  in  front  of  the 
house,  the  other  through  the  Evin- 
ger field  at  the  foot  of  the  grave- 
yard. They  unite  in  the  (now) 
Arteburn  (formerly  Christian) 
place,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more 
below  the  graveyard. 

"I  should  have  observed  that 
Alexander  Scott  Bullitt  settled  in 
Kentucky  on  Bull  Skin,  in  Shelby 
County,  in  1783.  Concluding  he 
Avas  too  far  from  the  'Falls  of  the 
Ohio'  he  settled  on  Oxmoor  in 
1785.  I  should  further  observe 
that  Colonel  Christian  came  to 
Kentucky  in  the  spring  of  1785. 
His  daughter  Priscilla  married 
Alexander  S.  Bullitt  in  the  fall  of 
that  year. 

"Colonel  Christian  settled  on 
the  tract  just  north  of  Oxmdor,  op- 
posite to  and  west  of  the  Evinger 
field — so  that  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter lived  very  near  to  each  other — 
say  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

"My  father  told  me  that  many 
times  he  had  known  his  father  to  go 
out  to  the  'big  gate'  in  the  after- 
noon and  spend  several  hours  in 
order  to  waylay  some  traveler  and 
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compel  him  to  come  in  and  spend 
the  night  with  him.  Doubtless  this 
early  condition  had  much  to  do 
-with  establishing  what  became  pro- 
verbial 'Kentucky  hospitality.'  " 

This  "big  gate"  was  at  the  head 
of  the  half-mile  avenue,  and  the 
avenue  was  flanked  on  either  side 
by  large  locust  trees.  Another 
fork  of  the  famous  '"Bear-grass" 
creek  crossed  the  pasture  at  a  lit- 
tle less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  house.  Mr.  Bullitt  in  his 
paper  writes  that  near  these  ''wa- 
ter gates"  he  was  willing  to  wager 
that  more  courting  went  on 
by  the  young  people  than  at  any 
other  one  place  in  Kentucky.  It 
served  as  a  favorite  trvsting  place 

»  ox 

for  the  young  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  front  of  Oxmoor  was  a  one- 
story  brick  with  a  broad  hall  run- 
ning through  the  center.  On  the 
right  is  the  dining  room  and  on  the 
left  is  the  parlor.  The  basement 
extends  across  the  entire  width. 
This  brick  front  connected  with  the 
the  old  frame  built  by  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Bullitt's  grandfather.  The 
broad  hall  enters  by  a  door  into  a 
"cross  passage"  which  extended 
the  width  of  the  frame  building. 
The  first  floor  of  Oxmoor  is  raised 
several  feet  above  the  ground  and 
has  a  porch  in  front. 

In  describing  the  floor  plan  of 
Oxmoor  Mr.  Bullitt  writes: 

"How  this  house  was  made  to 
accommodate  the  family  and  .guests 
assembled  there,  though  at  the 
time  it  seemed  simple  enough,  is 
today  an  unfathomable  mystery  to 
me.  It  did,  however,  and  with  a 
generous  hospitality  which  I  have 


never  seen  surpassed.  Friends 
never  hesitated  to  come  for  dinner 
or  supper  and  to  stay  all  night. 
The  dinners  and  suppers  "were  sim- 
ple enough,  because  my  mother  was 
always  ready  for  them.  But  at 
night — where  did  she  put  them 
all?" 

He  adds :  ' '  The  Oxmoor  house 
was  plainly  but  in  some  respects 
handsomely  furnished.  In  the  par- 
lor and  dining  room  and  front  hall 
especially  my  mother  has  accumu- 
lated furniture  made  of  very  hand- 
some mahogany.  Its  like  can  hard- 
ly be  found  now.  Her  table  furni- 
ture was  much  of  it  expensive  and 
extremely  pretty.  Throughout  the 
furniture  was,  if  not  rich,  at  least 
comfortable.  The  beds  "were  good 
and  the  various  articles  of  bed  cov- 
ering, such  as  sheets,  blankets, 
comforts,  were  inexhaustible.  The 
library  was  not  large,  but  the  books 
were  Ave  11  selected  and  covered  a 
considerable  range  of  history,  phil- 
osophy, poetry  and  fiction.  *  *  *" 

In  his  vivid  description  of  life  on 
the  farm,  the  work  of  the  negroes, 
their  habits  and  their  songs,  the 
"hemp-breaking,"  is  written  in  a 
particularly  happy  vein.  Speaking 
of  hauling  in  the  hemp,  Mr.  Bullitt 
tells,  most  graphically,  how  the 
"nurds'"  or  "shores"  of  the  hemp, 
being  very  dry  and  inflammable, 
were  set  on  fire  as  the  negroes  gath- 
ered in  the  piles  of  hemp.  This 
would  light  the  way  to  the  house, 
as  dusk  had  fallen  on  the  workers 
in  the  field.    He  writes : 

"As  soon  as  the  wagon  was 
loaded  and  started  towards  the 
house  the  negroes  formed  behind 
and  beside  it  and  began  to   sing. 
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Tliey  kept  up  the  singing:  until 
they  got  nearly  in,  when  voluntari- 
ly they  stopped. 

"To  stand  on  the  front  porch 
or  the  'style;'  see  the  fires  light 
up;  and  then  hear  in  the  distance, 
say  from  one-third  of  a  mile  to  a 
mile  off,  the  voices  rise,  gently  at 
first,  but  swelling  in  volume  as  they 
drew  nearer;  voices  always  strong, 
well  modulated  and  attuned  to  the 
spirit  of  the  words ;  frequently  sad, 
perhaps  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy. 
always  made  a  profound  impression 
on  me.  Doubtless  there  was  a 
real  pathos  in  them,  which,  as  a 
master  instead  of  a  slave,  it  was 
not  possible  for  me  to  receive  or 
realize. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
to  me  that  I  did  not  write  down  or 
memorize  for  good  and  all  these 
negro  songs.  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  there  would  ever  come  a  time 
when  they  would  not  be  sinking 
them  or  others  like  them;  that  they 
would  be  lost  to  the  world  and  with 
them  would  be  lost  the  key  to  much 
of  the  negro  character  and  life  as  it 
then  existed.  Of  one  thing  I  feel 
quite  sure.  They  were  not  the  work 
of  white  men.  They  were  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  nc:rro 
thought  and  feeling.  They  bore  al- 
most no  likeness  to  'Old  Ken- 
tucky Home'  or  'Swanee  River,' 
or  to  any  of  the  other  songs  of 
poets  who  have  sought  to  portray 
the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the 
negroes  in  slavery.  I  have  no  rec- 
ollection of  any  negro  songs  which 
in  terms  bemoaned  or  even  re- 
ferred to  his  condition  of  slavery. 
*  If  not  happy,  they  were 
contented  and  were  certainly  capa- 


ble at  times  of  great  fun  and  pleas- 
ure. 

"On  this  subject  I  feel  that 
I  can  speak  with  knowledge.  As  a 
child  I  played  with  the  little  ne- 
groes; I  visited  the  cabins  of  the 
older  ones,  and  was  intimate  with 
them  all." 

Mr.  Bullitt  writes  that  the  sto- 
ries of  "Uncle  Remus"  were  en- 
tirely novel  to  him.  He  claims 
never  to  have  heard  them  at  the 
Oxmoor  estate  as  intimate  as  he 
was  with  all  the  negroes.  In  a  foot- 
note Mr.  William  Marshall  Bullitt 
writes : 

"Mrs.  Bryan,  Evelyn's  mother, 
tells  me  that  the  Uncle  Remus  sto- 
ries were  known  to  the  negroes  in 
Virginia  and  told  to  the  children 
*  *  *  that  as  a  child  she  heard 
them.  Jim,  however,  says  he  nev- 
er heard  them  at  home  when  a  child. 
Virginia  was  nearer  the  sea  coast 
and  the  Carolinas  and  the  negroes 
preserved  better  the  traditional 
folk  lore." 

He  was  writing  concerning  the 
negroes  on  the  Oxmoor  place. 
These,  he  says,  were  never  over- 
worked, and  were  well  fed,  and  fed 
abundantly  with  the  best  of  food. 
He  adds:  "Corn  and  sweet  pota- 
toes they  loved  beyond  anything, 
and  'possum'  was  the  greatest  of 
delicacies.  They  also  loved  chick- 
en, but  it  was  not  part  of  the  gen- 
eral diet.     *     *     * 

"Two  negroes  made  a  bet  as  to 
which  could  say  the  'three  best 
things  in  the  world.'  "  They  threw 
up  for  the  first  say  and  the  winner 
said,  "  'Possum,  tater  and  yaller- 
leg  chicken!"  The  other  pushed 
over  the  stakes  and    said:    'Here, 
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nigger,  take  de  money;  you  ain't 
left  nothin'  for  me  to  say.' 

"I  cannot  understand  why  one 
of  Judge  Harris'  negroes  should 
not  have  brought  in  the  watermelon, 
for  if  there  "was  one  thing  which 
brought  bliss  to  a  negro  it  was  the 
'water  million.'  " 

The  Kitchex  at  Oxmoor. 

In  describing  this  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  well  regulated  homes 
of  that  period,  and  its  passing,  Mr. 
Thomas  \Y.  Bullitt  bemoans  it  in 
the  following  semi-tragic  para- 
graph : 

"This  is  an  institution  which  is 
gone,  not  to  return.  Plain,  rough, 
uncouth  as  it  would  appear  to  mod- 
ern eyes,  it  offered  facilities  for 
such  cooking  as  the  modern  range 
is  incapable  of.  Neither  coal  or  gas 
can  equal  wood  for  a  kitchen  fire. 
The  smoke  was  carried  up  a  broad, 
well-drawing  chimney,  and  wood 
smoke  don't  contaminate.  A  great, 
swinging  crane  in  the  back  of  the 
fire  place  provided  a  support  on 
which  could  be  hung  a  'kettle'  or 
any  vessel  for  boiling  water.  The 
live  coals  and  hot  ashes  in  the  fire- 
place or  on  the  hearth  provided  for 
frying,  baking,  roasting  and  for 
everything  needed  by  a  cook.  Then 
the  'spit'  and  the  tin  'kitchen' 
provided  for  cooking  a  turkey  or 
anything  that  was  to  be  cooked  by 
heat  alone,  without  touching  the 
fire  or  any  metal  utensil.  The 
'kitchen'  was  a  half  cylinder  of 
tin  open  on  the  side  next  the  fire 
and  at  the  bottom,  arranged  so  that 
a  whole  turkey  could  be  placed  in 
it,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  blaz- 
ing fire,  and  turned  from  time    to 


time  so  as  to  be  cooked  through ; 
the  drippings  being  caught  in  a  pan 
on  the  hearth.  *  *  *  The 
skillets,  the  frying  pans,  the 
ovens,  the  waffle-irons,  the  pans, 
the  dishes,  the  biscuit  beater,  and 
the  old  black  cook  flinging  things 
around  and  absolute  mistress  in 
her  domain — all  are  as  plain  to  my 
vision  as  if  that  time  were  but 
yesterday. ' ' 

As  if  to  "rub  in"  the  generous 
living  of  his  boyhood  at  Oxmoor, 
Mr.  Bullitt  writes  that  strawberries, 
cherries,  watermelons,  cantaloupes, 
raspberries,  gooseberries,  peaches, 
grapes,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  aspar- 
agus, okra,  Irish  potatoes,  lima 
beans,  peas,  etc.,  were  grown  on  the 
farm  and  nothing  stinted. 

The  Family  Life  at  Oxmoor. 

The  family  life  at  Oxmoor,  its 
customs,  its  pleasures  and  its  work, 
is  one  of  never  flagging  interest. 
This  Bullitt  household  was  a  very 
merry  one.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Bullitt 
records  that  all  of  his  mother's 
children  brought  company  home  for 
a  day  or  a  week  or  as  long  a  time  as 
they  pleased  to  ask  their  young 
friends.  He  adds  that,  although 
the  home  was  not  larger  than  the 
average  Kentucky  home  on  a  farm 
in  those  happy,  by-gone  days,  that 
there  always  was  enough  room  and 
to  spare;  that  many  neighbors, 
cousins,  etc.,  would  come  to  supper 
and  often  something  like  a  dozen 
would  remain  over  night.  This  did 
not  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  the 
ways  of  the  mistress  of  the  Oxmoor 
mansion.  There  was  always  more 
than  an  abundance  in  the  larder 
and  the  guests  were  regaled  with 
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such  dislies  as  would  make  the 
''mouths  begin  to  dribble"  of  those 
of  us  who  have  Hooverized  during 
the  world's  war. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
"course  dinner"  at  Oxmoor.  Mr. 
Bullitt  writes : 

"At  breakfast  and  supper 
everything  was  put  on  the  table  at 
the .  beginning,  except  that  hot 
bread,  hot  cakes,  etc.,  were  brought 
in  from  time  to  time. 

"At  dinner,  soup  was,  in  a  sense, 
a  separate  course.  Vegetables,  etc., 
were  not  handed  around  till  the 
soup  was  taken  off.  Whatever 
meats  or  vegetables  were  to  be 
sorved  were  all  placed  together  on 
the  table  so  that  each  could  choose 
what  he  wanted.  Dessert  was  not 
served  until  the  meat  dinner  had 
been  removed  and  the  tablecloth 
carefully  brushed  off. 

"It  may  seem  strange  that  I 
should  talk  of  hot  cakes,  etc.,  when, 
as  I  said  above,  the  kitchen  was 
seventy-five  feet  from  the  house. 
Nevertheless  no  house  of  to  day 
has  hotter  cakes,  waffles,  and  beaten 
biscuit  than  graced  the  table  in  the 
cellar  dining  room  every  day,  even 
in  the  coldest  winter  weather.  Of 
course,  the  plate  containing  them 
was  covered,  and  they  were  served 
promptly. 

"Oranges,  bananas  and  tropical 

fruit  generally  formed  no  part  of 

an    Oxmoor    dinner.     Neither    did 

bought  'confections'  of  any  kinds 

appear  there.  We  were  too  far  from 

the  citv  to  rely  on  such  supplies. 
*     *     * 

"Excepting  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
flour  and  a  few  simple  spices,  the 
farm    supplied    practically    every- 


thing for  the  table.  My  mother 
kept  always  large  flocks  of  turkeys, 
chickens,  geese,  ducks  and  also 
squabs.  She  was  never  without  a 
whole  ham.  It  was  her  rule  as  soon 
as  a  ham  was  cut  to  cook  another. 
Fruit  cake  she  always  had  on  hand, 
one  of  the  large  'black  cakes'  made 
in  tinted  molds.  My  wife  has  the 
molds,  and  I  am  very  proud  of 
them.  She  generally  had  also 
]  ound  cake  and  sponge  cake.  She 
was  never  without  ginger  cakes  for 
the  children.  Milk,  cream  and  but- 
ter— always  fresh,  sweet  and  rich — 
were  unlimited  in  amount.  Ice 
cream,  usually  vanilla,  was  as  rich 
and  fine  as  ever  graced  a  table,  and 
nobody  could  make  better  coffee  or 
tea  than  our  old  cooks.  The 
chickens  were  broiled  or  fried.  The 
turkeys  were  sometimes  boiled  and 
served  with  egf>;  sauce,  sometimes 
put  into  a  tin  'kitchen'  before  the 
great  open  wood  fire.  The  roast  of 
beef  was  often  done  the  same  way. 
The  saddle  of  mutton  steamed  and 
dressed  with  jell)' — what  could  sur- 
pass it  in  richness  and  flavor?  The 
ham  was  generally  cooked  two  days 
— slowly  boiled  one  whole  day  and 
baked  the  next." 

Besides  this  large  family,  the 
mother  found  time  and  the  love  to 
add  to  the  household  several  chil- 
dren of  her  husband's  first  cousin. 
These  were  the  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gwathmay,  who  had  died.  Mr. 
Bullitt  lovingly  refers  to  them  as 
"cousin  Ellen,  cousin  Lou,  and 
John  Gwathmay." 

You  can  imagine  the  jollity  when 
you  think  of  this  large  family  and 
all  their  young  associates.  Mr. 
Bullitt's  mother  was  fond  of  young 
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company  and  loved  to  see  them  all 
have  a  good  time. 

Having-  lived  among-  the  pleas- 
ures of  that  day  and  generation  Mr. 
Bullitt  can  describe  it  better  than 
I  can. 

"Horseback  riding,  hunting;  fish- 
ing, skating-  and  swimming,"  he 
writes,  "formed  the  ordinary 
amusements  of  the  boys,  especially 
daring  the  holidays,  though  a  part 
of  all  holidays  and  many  Saturdays 
were  spent  at  work  on  the  farm. 

"Dancing  was  the  favorite  even- 
ing amusement;  sometimes,  but  I 
think  not  very  often,  games  were 
played — hlindman's  buff,  question 
games,  etc.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
'parlor;'  of  course  we  children 
played  everything.  But  dancing  was 
the  chief  amusement.  And  it  was 
made  great  by  the  finest  musician 
I  have  ever  known,  Uncle  Jack. 

"Uncle  Jack  did  not  know  a  note 
of  music,  but  could  play  anything 
that  he  heard.  *     *     He  call- 

ed the  figures  himself.  I  can  now 
hear  his  jolly  voice  calling  'for- 
ward,' 'change  partners,'  hands  all 
around,'  etc.  He  played  with  his 
hands,  his  head,  his  feet,  his  whole 
body. 

"I  have  said  the  negroes  were 
cheerful  and  contented.  It  was 
shown  in  their  daily  work  and  in 
there  fun-loving  exercises  at  night. 
They  loved  to  dance,  and  often 
danced  without  music  except  'pat- 
ting'— that  is,  patting  with  the 
hands  on  the  knees;  and  this  they 
learned  to  do  to  perfection.  To 
'pat  Juba'  and  to  dance  'Jim  Crow' 
were  inspiring. 


"Once  upon,  the  heel  tap, 

And  then  upon  the  toe, 
And  ev'ry  time  I  turn  around, 
I  jump  Jim  Crow." 

A  Few  Southerx  Stories. 

Mr.  Thomas  Marshall  Bullitt 
was  a  rare  story  teller.  He  told  a 
story  well  and  he  had  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  them.  Several 
that  he  related  with  great  gusto  are 
too  fine  to  be  lost. 

In  summing  up  the  character  of 
the  negroes  and  their  feeling  that 
they  partook  of  the  aristocracy  of 
their  masters,  he  tells  the  following- 
good  one  that  was  told  him  by. 
Bishop  Gallegher,  of  New  Orleans : 

The  Mississippi  Valley  line  rail- 
road passed  in  front  of  the  house 
of  a  wealthy  and  aristocratic  plant- 
er. The  planter  and  his  wife  got 
in  the  family  carriage  to  drive  to 
the  small  country  town  nearby.  The 
old  negro  who  had  driven  the  car- 
riage for  years  started  off.  It  was 
the  first  drive  after  the  railroad 
went  into  operation.  As  the  carriage 
approached  the  track  a.  locomotive 
and  train  were  coming  down  at  high 
speed.  The  old  negro  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  it  but  drove 
on  over  the  track.  The  locomotive 
."just  grazed  a  hind  wheel — with  the 
result  that  the  carriage  was  turned 
over  and  the  driver  thrown  into 
the  clover  patch.  Nobody  was  seri- 
ously hurt.  When  they  had  gotten 
out,  the  old  gentlemen  turned  to 
the  driver  and  said :  "Henry,  didn't 
vou  see  that  locomotive  coming?" 
"Yes,  Marster."  "Why  the  h— 1 
then  did  you  go  upon  the  track?" 
"Why,  you  know,  Marster,  I 
thought,  when  they  seed  it  was  we 
all's  kerridge,  dey  would  stop." 
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In  speaking  of  "Beargrass"  Mr. 
Bullitt  relates  a  story  told  liini  by 
Governor  Charles  Anderson,  whose 
father,  Col.  Anderson,  lived  on  the 
Beargrass — a  short  distance  above 
Oxmoor.  It  amply  illustrates  how 
"Beargrass"  was  regarded  by  the 
old  settlers.  The  story  (verbatim) 
follows : 

"While  Louis  Phillipe  was  King 
of  France  old  Captain  Dorsey,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Dorsey  family  of 
Jefferson  county,  having  made  a 
good  fortune  went  on  foreign  trav- 
els and  landed  in  Paris,  France. 

"The  American  Minister,  finding 
that  though  he  was  illiterate,  he  was 
intelligent  and  eccentric,  took  a 
fancy  to  him  and  introduced  him 
everywhere  possible  in  Paris.  Took 
him  to  the  theatres,  the  grand 
opera,  etc. 

"Finally  he  said:  'Captain,  I 
have  shown  you  all  that  is  worth 
seeing  except  one  and  that  is  bet- 
ter worth  seeing  than  ail  the  rest : 
the  great  man  of  the  world,  the 
Baron  Von  Humboldt.' 

"He  then  explained  to  him  that 
he  was  the  greatest  traveler,  the 
greatest  geologist,  the  greatest 
geographer  and  observer  in  the 
world. 

"Captain  Dorsey  conceived  a 
srreat  desire  to  see  him  and  an  ap- 
pointment was  made.  The  Minister 
afterward  described  the  interview 
about  as  follows : 

"Baron  Humboldt,  allow  rac  to 
introduce  you  to  my  friend,  Captain 
Dorsey. 

"  'Glad  to  soe  yon,  Captain.' 
'Glad  to  see  you,  Barron.'' 

"  'You  are  from  America,  Cap- 
tain?' 'Yes,     Barrow,     I'm     from 


Kaintucky.  I  reckon  you  know 
whar  Kaintucky  is?'  'Yes,  one  of 
the  states  of  the  United  States ;  cel- 
ebrated for  its  handsome  women; 
its  good  whiskey;  its  splendid  blue- 
grass.' 

"  'Bluegrass  hell,  Barron.  I'm 
from  Bargrass.  I  reckon  you  know 
whar  Bargrnss  is?' 

"The  Baron  had  to  admit  his 
ignorance  of  'Ba) grass.' 

"The  visit  ended.  When  on  the 
street  the  Minister  said,  'Well,  Cap- 
tain, what  do  you  think  of  the  Baron 
Yon  Humboldt V 

(l  Barron  Humboldt!  Barron 
Humboldt!  Thar  aint  a  niggar  in 
Jefferson  county  that  don't  know 
what  Ben  grass  is!"  To  his  last  day 
the  Captain  could  not  be  made  to 
believe  that  'Baron  Humboldt'  was 
worth  knowing.'  '* 

The  Oxmoor  Graveyard. 

The  final  resting  place  of  some 
of  the  best-known  of  Kentucky's 
first  settlers,  the  family  burying 
ground  of  the  Christian  and  Bullitt 
families,  near  "Oxmoor,"  in  Jef- 
ferson county,  was  recently  incor- 
porated as  the  Oxmoor  cemetery. 

The  incorporators,  who  are 
either  descendants  of  the  Bullitt 
and  Christian  families  or  married 
to  descendants  of  the  two  families, 
decided  to  incorporate  the  historic 
plot  of  ground  in  order  to  preserve 
the  spot  in  case  the  land  surround- 
ing it  should  pass  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  families  now  holding  it,  it  is 
said. 

About  forty  graves  are  included 
in  the  plot,  notable  among  those 
who  are  buried  there  being  Col. 
William  Christian,  who  married  a 
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sister  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  his 
daughter,  Priscilla,  the  wife  of 
Alexander  Scott  Bullitt. 

Col.  William  Christian,  who  was 
killed  in  a  fight  with  Indians,  having 
led  the  pursuit  of  a  raiding  band, 
was  the  first  person  to  be  buried 
in  what  is  now  the  Oxmoor  ceme- 
terv,  which  originally  was  a  part 
of  the  land  settled  by  Col.  Chris- 
tian about  1780.  It  was  then  near 
Sturgis  Station,  the  site  of  a  fort, 
and  was  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  house  built  by  Col.  Christian. 

The  family  burial  ground  is  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  place,  with 
its  century-old  trees,  and  stone  wall 
that  surrounds  it.  It  is  said  by 
some  historians  to  be  the  oldest 
cemetery  in  Kentucky. 

Alexander  Scott  Bullitt  is  buried 
in  this  cemetery,  as  is  his  wife. 
William  C.  Bullitt,  the  grandfather 
of  County  Attorney  A.  Scott  Bullitt 
and  the  father  of  the  late  Col. 
Thomas  Bullitt,  is  buried  in  the 
same  cemetery,  as  is  Col.  Thomas 
Bullitt,  and  his  brother,  Henry 
Massie  Bullitt.  Among  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  are  buried 
there  are  Mrs.  Mildred  Ann  Fry 
Bullitt,  Annie  Christian  Howard, 
Joshua  F.  Bullitt  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Smith  Bullitt,  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Bullitt  Key,  whose  place, 
"Ridgeway,"  was  not  far  removed 
from  "Oxmoor,"  and  Henry 
Courtenay,  and  Robert  M.  Courte- 
nay,  sons  of  Mrs.  Annie  C.  H. 
Courtenay.  There  are  included  in 
the  tract  still  in  the  possession  of 
various  members  of  the  family 
about  1,100  acres.  "Oxmoor"  was 
founded  by  William  C.  Bullitt. 

The    articles     of    incorporation 


state  that  the  incorporation  is  for 
general  cemetery  purposes  and 
without  capital  stock  or  intent  of 
pecuniary  profit. 

In  addition  to  the  local  persons 
appearing  as  incorporators  there 
are  members  of  the  family  of  John 
Bullitt,  of  Philadelphia,  a  brother 
of  the  late  Col.  Thomas  Bullitt,  of 
Louisville.  The  incorporation 
ai'ticles  were  signed  by  William 
Marshall  Bullitt,  Nora  'lasiai  Bul- 
litt, James  F.  Bullitt,  A  Scott  Bul- 
litt, Orvilie  Bullitt,  James  B.  Bul- 
litt, Annie  Priscilla  Logan  Bullitt. 
Fariman  Rogers  Turner,  Jennie  B. 
Bullitt  and  James  S.  Chenoweth. 

The  purpose  of  the  incorporators 
is  to  preserve  for  all  time  the  iden- 
ity  of  the  cemetery. 

The  bravery  and  patriotism  of 
those  first  citizens  of  Kentucky 
who  settled  at  Oxmoor  have  not 
been  lost  coming  down  to  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Bullitt  families. 

In  the  World's  WTar,  but  just 
ended,  the  Bullitt  families  were 
100  per  cent,  engaged  in  war  work. 
Mr.  William  Marshall  Bullitt  is 
now  in  France  with  the  Rod  Cross. 
Dr.  James  B.  Bullitt  has  also  been 
in  France  for  some  time  with  the 
Medical  Corps.  Mr.  A.  Scott  Bul- 
litt was  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor 
as  a  private  in  the  Field  Artillery, 
and  Mr.  Keith  L.  Bullitt,  the  young- 
est of  these  brothers,  was  a  candi- 
date for  a  commission  in  the  Field 
Artillery  Central  Officers'  Train- 
ing School. 

Another  branch  of  the  Bullitt 
family  includes  Lieut.  Carl  Bul- 
litt Rauterberg,  who  was  seriously 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne, 
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and  who  will  shortly  be  sent  home 
from  a  hospital  in  France.  Mr. 
Henry  Bullitt  Bauterberg,  a  young- 
er brother,  is  a  candidate  at  Camp 
Zacharv  Taylor  in  the  F.  A.  C.  0. 
T.  S. 

Also  there  are  the  Stites  boys,  the 
Courtenay\s  and  the  Lowry  boys. 
Erskine  Howard  Conrtenay  is  an 
ensign  in  the  navy  and  James 
Clarke  Courtenay  a  Naval  Aviator 
is  in  France.  Mr.  Francis  Bell 
Stites  and  brother,  Mr.  James 
W.  Stites,  are  both  in  the  Aviation 


Corps.  Three  of  the  Lowry  brothers 
are  in  the  service.  Still  another 
branch  is  the  Bullock  brothers,  Mr. 
Lunsford  Bullock,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bullock,  and  Mr.  Henry  Bullock. 
Mr.  Pierce  Bullock  died  very  re- 
cently of  pneumonia  at  camp. 

These  and  many  other  relatives 
in  other  states  are  serving  their 
country  and  serving  it  well,  but 
these  brave  Kentuckians  will  serve 
to  show  the  spirit  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  historic  home  of  Ox- 
moor. 


THE  MARJORIE  AYLEFFE  SMITH  INDIAN  COLLECTION. 
Presented  bv  Edward  Smith 


By  J.  E.  Barton 


The  Kentucky  Historical  Society 
has  recently  received  an  interesting 
collection  of  Indian  relics  from  Mr. 
Edward  Smith  of  Detriot,  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Smith  has  presented 
these  as  a  memorial  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Marjorie  Ayleffe  Smith,  with 
the  request  that  the  collection  be 
known  by  her  name.  As  an  inter- 
esting coincidence  in  this  connec- 
tion, it  may  be  noted  that  she  was 
killed  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Thames,  October  5, 
1918.  The  Battle  of  the  Thames  oc- 
curred on  October  5,  1813.  The  col- 
lection consists  of  the  following 
articles:  (1)  Tecumseh's  battle  flag. 
This  battle  flag  was  carried  by  the 
Indians  of  Chief  Tecumseh,  who 
was  one  of  the  greatest  military 
leaders  and  geniuses  produced  by 
the  Indians.  He  was  allied  with  the 
British,  but  was  much  the  superior 
of  the  British  generals  with  whom 
he  served,  both  in  genius  and  hu- 
manity. The  battle  flag  presented  to 
the  Historical  Society  is  a  British 
flag  of  bunting,  torn  with  bullets 
and  stained  with  blood.  It  was 
carried  by  the  Indians  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Thames  when  the  British 
and  Indians  under  General  Proctor 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  under  General  Harri- 
son.   Among    General     Harrison's 


most  efficient  forces  were  the  Ken- 
tucky militiamen  and  riflemen  un- 
der Colonel  Pi.  M.  Johnson,  who 
killed  Tecumseh  in  a  personal  duel. 
Governor  Shelby  of  Kentucky  Avas, 
also,  present  at  this  battle.  The 
flag  carried  by  the  Indians  was 
carefully  preserved  among  them 
and  came  down  through  many  gen- 
erations. There  has  always  been  a 
dispute  about  the  killing  of  Tecum- 
seh, but  Colonel  Johnson's  claim  to 
'  are  killed  him  seems  to  be  sub- 
stantiated beyond  any  doubt  by  affi- 
davits which  appear  in  the  book  by 
Friend  Palmer,  "Early  Days  in 
Detriot,"  published  in  1906,  from 
which  the  following  extract  is 
taken : 

"The  Death  of  Tecumseh. 

Here  follows  the  affidavit  in  re- 
gard to  the  death  of  Tecumseh : 

"Detroit,  September  28,  1853. 

"General  Cass:  Dear  Sir: — I 
read  with  interest  your  remarks  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
last  winter,  relative  to  the  death  of 
Tecumseh,  in  which  you  expressed 
the  opinion  that  he  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Colonel  Johnson. 

"Honorably  and  actively  engaged 
as  you  were  in  all  the  stirring 
events  of  the  war  of  1812,  on  this 
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frontier,  your  opinion,  made  up 
from  circumstances  at  the  time, 
and  being  yourself  on  the  field  of 
battle,  is  entitled  to  great  weight. 

"The  affidavit  of  Captain  James 
Knaggs  Avith  whom,  as  with  near- 
ly all  our  old  citizens,  I  believe, 
you  are  acquainted,  will,  I  think,  set 
the  question  at  rest. 

"Being  at  the  Eiver  Raisin  a 
few  days  since,  I  called  on  Captain 
Knaggs,  who  was  a  brave  and  in- 
trepid soldier,  in  the  Banger  serv- 
ice. 

"He  stated  to  me  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Battle  on  the  Thames, 
as  far  as  they  came  within  his 
knowledge,  and,  at  my  request,  he 
made  an  affidavit  (a  copy  of  which 
I  herewith  send  you),  narrating  so 
much  of  the  action  as  is  connected 
with  the  death  of  the  great  chief. 

"Colonel  Johnson  stated  at  the 
time,  and  afterwards  often  reiter- 
ated it,  that  he  killed  an  Indian 
with  his  pistol,  who  was  advanc- 
ing upon  him  at  the  time  his  horse 
fell  under  him.  The  testimony  of 
Captain  Knaggs  shows  conclusively 
that  it  could"  have  been  no  other 
than  Tecumseh. 

"Colonel  Johnson,  when  last 
here,  saw  and  recognized  Captain 
Knaggs  and  Mr.  Labadie  as  the 
men  who  bore  him  from  the  field  in 
his  blanket. 

"The  transaction  is  of  some 
little  importance  in  history,  as  the 
ball  that  bore  with  it  the  fate  of 
the  great  warrior  dissolved  at  once 
the  last  great  Indian  confederacy, 
and  gave  peace  to  our  frontier. 

"I  am,  respectfully  vours,  etc., 

"B.    F.    H.    WlTHERELL," 


State  of  Michigan,  County  of 
Monroe,  ss. 

James  Knaggs  deposeth  and 
saith  as  follows: 

"I  was  attached  to  a  company 
of  mounted  men  called  Rangers,  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Thames,  in  Upper 
Canada,  in  the  year  1813.  During 
the  battle,  we  charged  into  the 
swamp,  where  several  of  our  horses 
mired  down,  and  an  order  was 
given  to  retire  to  the  hard  ground 
in  our  rear,  which  we  did.  The 
Indians  in  front  believing  that  we 
were  retreating,  immediately  ad- 
vanced upon  us,  with  Tecumseh  at 
their  head.  I  distinctly  heard  his 
voice,  with  whch  I  was  perfectly 
familiar.  He  yelled  like  a  tiger, 
and  urged  on  his  braves  to  the  at- 
tack. We  were  then  but  a  few  yards 
apart.  We  halted  on  the  hard 
ground,  and  continued  our  fire. 
After  a  feAv  minutes  of  very  severe 
firing,  I  discovered  Colonel  John- 
son lying  near,  on  the  ground,  with 
one  leg  confined  by  the  body  of  his 
white  mare,  which  had  been  killed, 
and  had  fallen  upon  him.  My 
friend,  Medard  Labadie,  was  with 
me.  We  went  up  to  the  Colonel, 
with  whom  we  were  previously  ac- 
quainted, and  found  him  badly 
wounded,  lying  on  his  side,  with 
one  of  his  pistols  lying  in  his  hand. 
I  saw  Tecumseh  at  the  same  time, 
lying  on  his  face,  dead,  and  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
Colonel.  He  was  stretched  at  full 
length,  and  was  shot  through  the 
body,  I  think,  near  the  heart.  The 
ball  went  out  through  his  back.  He 
held  his  tomahawk  in  his  right 
hand  (it  had  a  brass  pipe  on  the 
head  of  it) ;  his  arm  was  extended 
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as  if  striking,  and  the  edge  of  the 
toiualmwk  was  stuck  in  the  ground. 
Tecumseh  was  dressed  in  red 
speckled  leggins  and  a  fringed 
hunting  shirt:  he  lay  stretched  di- 
rectly towards  Colonel  Johnson. 
When  we  went  up  to  the  Colonel, 
we  offered  to  help  him.  He  replied 
with  great  animation,  'Knaggs,  let 
me  lay  here,  and  push  on  and  take 
Proctor.'  However,  we  liberated 
him  from  his  dead  horse,  took  his 
blanket  from  his  saddle,  placed  him 
in  it,  and  bore  him  off  the  field. 
I  had  known  Tecumseh  from  his 
boyhood;  we  were  boys  together. 
There  was  no  other  Indian  killed 
immediately  around  where  Colonel 
Johnson  or  Tecumseh  lay,  though 
there  were  many  near  the  small 
creek  a  few  rods  back  of  the  place 
where  Tecumseh  fell. 

"I  had  no  doubt  then,  and  have 
none  now,  that  Tecumseh  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Colonel  Johnson. 

"  Ja?.ies  Kxaggs. 

"Sworn  to  before  me  this  22d 
day  of  September,  1853. 

"B.   F.   H.  WlTHERELL, 

Xotary  Public." 

When  Colonel  Richard  M.  John- 
son was  running  for  vice  president 
I  heard  him  deliver  a  campaign 
speech  here  from  the  balcony  of 
the  Russell  House,  and  during  the 
speech  some  one  in  the  crowd  cried 
out,  "Who  killed  Tecumseh ?" 

"Well,"  the  colonel  said,  "while 
the  battle  was  progressing  (refer- 
ring to  the  Battle  of  the  Thames) 
I  saw  a  stalwart  Indian  warrior  ap- 
proaching me  with  uplifted  toma- 
hawk. I  was  mounted,  and,  draw- 
ing a  justol  from  my  holsters,  shot 
him  dead.  On  examining  the  fallen 


Indian,  they  all  averred  that  it  was 
Tecumseh,  and  I  have  never  doubt- 
ed but  that  it  was." 

The  flag  at  the  present  time  rests 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Kentucky  His- 
torical Society  beside  the  guidon 
carried  by  the  Kentuckians  in  the 
same  battle.  There  are,  also,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society  other  in- 
teresting historical  relics  of  the 
same  campaign. 

(2)  A  brass  bound  flute,  owned 
by  Chief  Owosso,  a  Chippeway, 
who  was  allied  with  the  French  at 
Quebec  under  General  Montcalm. 
Chief  Owosso  was  present  at  Que- 
bec when  both  Montcalm  and  the 
British  General  Wolfe  were  slain. 
A  headdress  which  was  given  by 
General  Montcalm  to  the  Chief 
Owosso  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Chippeways  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Smith  and  has 
been  promised,  also,  to  the  Society. 

(3)  A  pair  of  flannel  homespun 
cloth  leggins  which  were  made  by 
the  Indians.  These  constitute  a 
part  of  the  dress  of  the  Ojibway 
Indians  and  were  used  in  lieu  of 
the  deerskin  or  buckskin  leggins 
which  usually  prevailed.  These 
homespun  leggins  are  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old 
and  were  handed  down  by  the 
Ojibway  Chief,  Shawano,  who  was 
over  ninety  years  old  in  1903. 

(4)  A  "striking-iron"  with  a 
small  homespun  made  sack  in  which 
to  carry  it.  This  iron  was  used  by 
the  Indians  with  a  piece  of  flint  to 
strike  fire.  Both  the  leggins  and 
the  striking-iron  came  down  from 
Tecumseh 's  days  and  were  used  by 
the  Indians  of  that  period. 

(5)  A     tomahawk,     once     the 
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property  of  the  noted  Chief  Pontiac 
of  the  Ottawa  tribe.  Poutiac  was 
allied  with  the  French  and  defeat- 
ed the  British  General  Braddock 
and  the  colonial  forces  under  Col- 
onel Washington  at  Fort  Duquesno, 
Pennsylvania  (1755).  He,  also,  en- 
tered into  the  great  conspiracy  to 
exterminate  the  British  in  North 
America  and  in  person  besieged 
Detroit.  The  tomahawk  is  of  iron 
and  was  intended  for  use  both  as  a 
tomahawk  and  as  a  pipe.  The  bowl 
of  the  pipe  constitutes  the  head  of 
the  axe.  The  handle  of  the  toma- 
hawk is  hollowed  ont  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  smoke  the  pipe.  It  is 
not  the  original  handle,  but  still  is 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  old. 

All  these  relics  come  well  authen- 
ticated. They  were  presented  to 
the  Reverend  Ephraim  Evans  by 
the  Reverend  William  A.  Elias  of 
Samia,  Ontario,  Canada.  Elias  is 
himself  an  Indian  and  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  over  thirty 
years  ago  by  Doctor  Evans,  who 
was  a  noted  Indian  Missionarv  in 


the  Canadian  Northwest  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  country.  The  Reverend 
Elias  was  converted  to  the  Metho- 
dist faith  and  has  a  splendid  repu- 
tation for  character  by  the  people 
who  know  him  at  Samia,  as  a  man 
of  truth  and  fact,  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  relics  are  positively 
vouched  for  by  him.  Doctor  Evans, 
together  with  his  brother,  the 
Reverend  James  Evans,  proselyted 
among  the  Indians  all  through  this 
country  and  the  work  of  the  Rev- 
erend Jame^  Evans  is  set  down  at 
length  by  Edgerton  R.  Young  in 
his  book,  "The  Apostle  of  the 
Xorth,  James  Evans."  The  Rever- 
end Ephraim  Evans  was  the  father 
of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  Smith, 
who  presented  the  collection  to  the 
Historical  Society.  It  is  felt  that 
the  Kentucky  State  Historical  So- 
ciety is  extremely  fortunate  in  se- 
curing these  relics  of  the  early  pio- 
neer days  in  which  Kentuckians 
played  so  prominent  a  part,  and 
that  no  more  fitting  place  could  be 
found  for  their  ultimate  preserva- 
tion. 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  CAMPAIGN  IN  KENTUCKY,  1882. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PEBEYVILLE 


By  A.  C.  Quisenberry. 


The  first  months  of  the  year 
1862  brought  many  reverses  to  the 
Confederate  armies  in  the  West. 
In  January,  1862,  they  held  all  of 
Tennessee  and  most  of  Kentucky, 
together  with  the  Mississippi  River 
from  Columbus,  Kentucky,  to  the 
delta.  But  the  battles  '  of  Mill 
Springs  and  Belmont,  the  fall  of 
Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson  and  Is- 
land Number  10,  and  the  defeat  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  followed  in 
quick  succession;  so  that  the  Con- 
federate forces  were  obliged  to  fall 
back  into  Mississippi,  abandoning 
both  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to 
their  adversary,  and  a  fleet  of  Fed- 
eral gunboats  plied  the  Mississippi 
from  St.  Louis  to  Vicksburg  with- 
out molestation. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the 
Kentucky  campaign  was  planned 
by  the  Confederate  authorities. 
The  object  of  the  campaign  was  to 
retrieve  the  disasters  that  had  be- 
fallen, and  to  win  back  for  the  Con- 
federacy the  territory  it  had  lost, 
to  be  followed  by  an  invasion  of 
the  enemy's  country  north  of  the 
Ohio.  According  to  the  plans  Gen- 
eral Kirbv  Smith  was  to  advance 
into  Kentucky  with  an  army  of 
twelve  thousand  men  by  way  of 
Big  Creek  Gap  and  Barbourville, 


with  Lexington  as  his  first  objec- 
tive point ;  and  about  the  same  time 
General  Braxton  Bragg,  with  the 
main  army  of  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand men  was  to  enter  the  State 
by  way  of  Tompkinsville,  Glasgow, 
etc.,  with  Louisville  as  his  objec- 
tive. At  first  Bragg  moved  in  such 
a  way  as  to  confuse  General  Buell, 
the  commander  of  the  Federal  army 
in  Tennessee,  as  much  as  possible. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Buell  at  first 
supposed  that  Bragg's  movement 
was  a  demonstration  against  Nash- 
ville. 

Kirby  Smith,  by  a  very  rapid 
march  from  Rogers'  Gap,  reached 
Kirksville,  in  Madison  countv,  Ken- 
tucky, on  August  29,  1862.  Al- 
though lie  had  with  him  there  only 
the  advance  brigades  of  his  army, 
consisting  of  about  six  thousand 
men,  on  the  next  day  (August  30) 
ho  attacked,  defeated  and  dispers- 
ed General  William  Nelson's  army 
of  nine  thousand  men  at  Richmond, 
inflicting  upon  them  a  loss  of  forty- 
seven  hundred  in  killed,  wounded 
and  prisoners.  On  September  2 
Smith  occupied  Lexington,  and  on 
the  next  day  he  captured  Frank- 
fort; and  at  once  dispatched  Colo- 
nel John  Scott  with  a  brigade  of 
cavalry  to  the  vicinity    of    Louis- 
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ville;  while  General  Henry  Heth, 
with  a  division  of  about  four  thou- 
sand men,  was  sent  to  threaten 
Cincinnati.  General  Heth  went  in- 
to camp  within  six  miles  of  that 
city  and  some  of  his  troops  entered 
the  suburbs  of  Coving-ton.  The 
writer  of  this  article,  after  he  came 
to  Washington,  became  very  well 
acquainted  with  General  Heth  and 
has  heard  him  say  that  he  could 
easily  have  taken  Cincinnati,  and 
would  have  done  so  if  he  had  not 
been  immediately  ordered  back  to 
Central  Kentucky  with  his  troops. 
Cincinnati  was  defended  at  that 
time  only  by  hastily  collected  bodies 
of  raw  militia  known  locally  as 
"squirrel  hunters/'  about  sixty 
thousand  strong-,  and  General  Heth 
did  not  consider  these  as  any  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  his  going  into  Cin- 
cinnati with  his  four  thousand 
trained  veterans. 

General  George  W.  Morgan, 
with  a  Federal  army  of  nearly  nine 
thousand  men,  holding  Cumberland 
Gap,  evacuated  that  position  on 
September  17th  and  retreated 
through  the  mountains  of  Eastern 
Kentucky,  via  Barbourville,  Man- 
chester, Booneville,  Proctor,  Hazel 
Green,  West  Liberty  and  Grayson; 
and  struck  the  Ohio  river  at  Green- 
upsburg.  He  was  pursued  by  Gen- 
eral C.  L.  Stevenson,  with  an  army 
of  seventy-five  hundred  men.  His 
retreat  was  opposed  in  front  only 
by  General  John  IT.  Morgan  and 
some  nine  hundred  of  his  rough- 
riders,  who  harassed  the  retreat- 
ing Federals  mightily,  but  of 
course  could  not  seriously  obstruct 
their  retreat,  which  was  a  master- 
ly one.     General  Humphrey  Mar- 


shall, with  twenty-five  hundred 
Confederates,  entering  Kentucky 
from  West  Virginia,  crossed  George 
W.  Morgan's  line  of  march,  but 
without  encountering  him. 

General  Bragg  and  General 
Buell  entered  Kentucky  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  Louisville  was 
the  objective  of  both.  Bragg's 
route  lay  through  Tompkinsville, 
Glasgow,  Munfordville,  Sonora, 
Elizabethtown  and  Shepherds  ville; 
Bnell's  through  Bowling  Green, 
Brownsville,  Leitchiield  and  Shep- 
herdsville — parallel  lines  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  apart 
until  they  converged  at  Shep- 
herdsville.  Buell  had  about  fifty- 
four  thousand  men,  Bragg  about 
twenty-eight  thousand;  but  it  was 
within  Bragg's  power  to  have  the 
forces  of  Kirby  Smith,  Heth,  Stev- 
enson, John  H.  Morgan  and  Hum- 
phrey Marshall  unite  with  his  own 
within  a  few  days,  which  would 
have  given  him  an  army  of  about 
fifty  thousand  men,  flushed  with 
victory;  while  Buell's  troops  were 
depressed  and  disheartened  by 
what  was  essentially  a  retreat.  The 
situation  now  presented  the  aspect 
of  a  race  between  Bragg  and  Buell 
as  to  which  would  reach  Louisville 
first;  and  at  the  start  Bragg  was 
about  twenty-five  miles  the  nearer 
to  that  place. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  military 
critics  that  Bragg  could  easily  have 
beaten  Buell  to  Louisville:  also, 
that  by  joining  all  the  Confederate 
forces  then  in  Kentucky — as  he 
could  easily  have  done  in  a  few 
days — he  could  have  attacked  Buell 
and  inflicted  a  disastrous  defeat 
upon  him    long    before  Louisville 
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could  have  been  reached  by  either. 
But  he  seems  to  have  suddenly  lie- 
come  vacillating-  in  his  purposes 
and  uncertain  in  his  movements. 
On  September  17th  he  won  a  vic- 
tory at  Munfordville,  in  which  he 
took  more  than  four  thousand  pris- 
oners. Buell  was  then  at  Bowling 
Green,  and  promptly  started  to  the 
aid  of  his  forces  at  Mimf orclvilte ; 
and  then  was  the  time  for  Bragg  to 
attack  him;  or,  if  he  did  not  feel 
strong  enough  for  that,  to  push 
rapidly  on  at  once  for  Louisville. 
But  instead  of  doing  either,  he  im- 
mediately abandoned  his  march 
toward  Louisville,  withdrawing  his 
forces  to  one  side,  to  Bardstown, 
leaving  Buell  an  unobstructed 
passage  to  his  goal.  Buell  pressed 
rapidly  onward,  and  by  September 
27th  his  whole  force  was  in  Louis- 
ville, where,  by  this  time,  an  addi- 
tional Federal  force  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  was  collected  under  Gen- 
eral William  Xelson,  with  forty- 
five  thousand  more  at  Cincinnati 
under  General  H.  G.  Wright.  Buell 
at  once  began  preparation  for  an 
aggressive  campaign. 

General  Basil  W.  Duke  says: 
"When  General  Bragg  marched  to 
Bardstown  and  allowed  Buell,  with- 
out battle,  to  march  to  Louisville, 
he  surrendered  the  initiative  and 
lost  an  opportunity  which  could  not 
be  recovered.  He  failed  to  improve 
an  advantage — temporary,  but 
which  could  have  been  made  de- 
cisive— over  an  opponent,  then 
weaker,  but  who,  if  not  then  beaten, 
would  soon  be  stronger  than  him- 
self. The  grasp  of  the  situation 
passed  to  Buell,    who    thenceforth 


shaped  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign. ' ' 

On  September  28th,  accompanied 
bv  his  staff,  Bragg  left  Bardstown 
to  make  an  inspection  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  in  Kentucky,  and  to 
confer  with  Kirby  Smith  at  Lex- 
ington. On  October  4th  he  was  at 
Frankfort  to  see  Hon.  Richard 
Hawes  installed  as  the  Confederate 
Provisional  Governor  of  Kentucky. 
While  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
were  still  in  progress,  General  Sill's 
Federal  troops  approached  the 
town,  and  General  Bragg  and  the 
provisional  government  of  Ken- 
tucky retired  in  dignified  haste  to 
Lexington. 

General  Buell  organized  his 
forces  at  Louisville  into  three  army 
corps  under  Generals  McCook, 
Crittenden  and  Gilbert.  Gilbert's 
corps  was  to  have  been  commanded 
by  General  William  Nelson,  but 
that  gallant  officer  was  shot  and 
killed  (September  29th)  by  Gen- 
eral Jeff  C.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  in 
a  personal  altercation  they  had  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Gait  House.  About 
this  time,  also,  orders  received 
from  Washington  relieved  General 
Buell,  and  directed  him  to  turn  the 
command  over  to  General  George 
H.  Thomas,  who,  under  the  circum- 
stances, declined  to  accept  it;  for, 
as  he  said,  General  Buell  had  per- 
fected all  the  plans  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  in  justice  was  the  man 
to  prosecute  it  to  a  finish. 

On  October  1st  Buell  marched 
out  of  Louisville  with  an  army  of 
fifty -eight  thousand  men,  and 
moved  upon  Bragg 's  position  at 
Bardstown.  On  the  2nd,  Bragg  be- 
ing absent,  General  Leonidas  Polk 
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led  the  Confederate  army  from 
Bardstown,  moving  by  way  of  Per- 
ryville,  toward  Harrodsburg,  "where 
he  expected  to  unite  with  the  forces 
of  Kirby  Smith  and  Stevenson. 
On  October  7th,  Bragg  ordered 
Polk  to  form  the  cavalry  and 
Cheatham's,  Buckner's  and  Patton 
Anderson's  divisions  at  Perryville, 
and  to  there  vigorously  attack 
Buell's  pursuing  column  when  it 
came  up.  During-  this  day  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  desultory  lighting  be- 
tween the  opposing  forces,  in  order 
to  get  possession  of  the  only  sup- 
ply of  water  in  that  vicinity. 

On  the  morning  of  October  8th, 
1862,  the  Federal  line  of  battle  was 
formed.  McCook's  corps  on  the  left, 
Gilbert 's  in  the  center,  and  Critten- 
den's  on  the  right.  General  Bragg 
reached  the  field  about  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Although  he  had 
many  more  troops  within  reach,  he 
was  able  to  put  only  sixteen  thou- 
sand men  in  the  battle.  There  was 
some  skirmishing  in  the  morning, 
but  the  battle  did  not  begin  in  earn- 
est until  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  it  raged  fiercely  until  after  7. 
It  was  fought  on  that  part  of  the 
field  which  lies  north  of  the  Spring- 
field pike.  General  Buell  had  thirty- 
two  thousand  men  in  the  action. 
The  Confederates  attacked  with 
vigor  and  were  valorously  with- 
stood, and  the  action  at  Perryville 
was  probably  the  bloodest  battle  of 
the  war.  Bragg  had  510  men  killed, 
2,635  wounded,  and  251  missing; 
total  3,396.  Buell  lost  916  killed, 
2,913  wounded,  and  189  prisoners; 
total,  4,348. 

General  Joseph  Wheeler  in  his 
account  of  the  battle,  says:  " Dur- 


ing this  sanguinary  struggle  our 
line  had  advanced  nearly  a  mile. 
Prisoners,  guns,  colors,  and  the 
field  of  battle  were  ours ;  not  a  step 
which  was  gained  had  been  yielded. 
The  enemy,  though  strongly  rein- 
forced, was  still  broken  and  dis- 
ordered. He  held  his  ground  main- 
ly because  our  troops  were  too  ex- 
hausted for  further  effort.  .  .  . 
At  every  point  of  battle  the  Con- 
federates had  been  victorious.  We 
had  engaged  three  corps  of  the  Fed- 
eral army;  one  of  these  (McCook's), 
to  use  Buell's  own  language  was 
'very  much  crippled;'  one  division 
(again  to  use  his  language)  'having 
almost  disappeared  as  a  body.'  " 

At  midnight  the  day  of  the  battle 
the  Confederate  troops  withdrew 
from  Perryville  and  marched  to 
Harrodsburg,  unmolested  by  the 
Federal  forces.  Bragg  reached 
Harrodsburg  at  noon  on  October 
9th.  Kirby  Smith  got  there  the 
same  day  with  all  the  troops  that 
had  been  assembled  in  the  vicinity 
of  Versailles  and  Lawrenceburg, 
and  all  the  Confederate  forces  in 
Kentucky  were  then,  for  the  first 
time,  concentrated.  Buell's  army 
advanced  toward  this  position,  and 
Bragg  prepared  for  battle  on  the 
Harrodsburg  road,  eight  miles  from 
Perryville,  and  awaited  his  attack. 
Two  days  passed  and,  no  attack 
having  been  made,  Bragg  suddenly 
determined  to  retreat  to  Knoxville 
by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap.  His 
Generals  believed  that  he  could 
have  won  a  decisive  victory  at 
Harrodsburg  by  attacking  Buell  in 
force,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  at- 
tacked by  him.  ' '  But  with  a  vacilla- 
tion almost  inconceivable,  and  cer- 
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t  a  inly  unequalled  among  his  com- 
peers," he  turned  away  from  an  al- 
most certain  decisive  victory  and 
the  consequent  conquest  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  began  a  retreat  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  but 
little  short  of  ignominious.  His  re- 
treat led  across  the  Big  Hill,  and 
averaged  but  little  more  than  rive 
miles  a  clay.  It  began  on  October 
13th,  and  he  was  pursued  with  more 
or  less  vigor  by  Buell  until  the  22d, 
when  the  pursuit  ceased,  and  early 
in  November  he  was  safely  encamp- 
ed at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  with 
the  vast  quantities  of  stores  and 
supplies  that  he  had  accumulated 
in  Kentucky,  the  preservation  of 
which,  it  has  been  charged,  was  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  his  un- 
timely retreat  from  that  state.  His 
line  of  retreat  passed  through  Dan- 
ville, Crab  Orchard.  Mt.  Vernon, 
London,  Barbourville,  and  Cumber- 
land Gap. 


General   Wheeler    says 


Two 


months  of  marching  and  battle  by 
the  armies  of  Bragg  and  Smith  had 
cost  the  Federals  a  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners  of  26,350. 
We  had  captured  thirty-five  can- 
nons, sixteen  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  millions  of  pounds  of  am- 
munition, seventeen  hundred  mules, 
three  hundred  wagons  loaded  with 
military  stores,  and  two  thousand 
horses.  We  had  recovered  Cumber- 
land Gap  and  redeemed  middle  Ten- 
nessee and  north  Alabama.  Yet  ex- 
pectations had  been  excited  that 
were  not  realized,  and  hopes  had 
been  cherished  that  were  disap- 
pointed; and  therefore  this  cam- 
paign of  repeated  triumphs,  with- 
out a  single  reverse,  has  never  re- 


ceived— save  from  the  thoughtful, 
intelligent  minority — any  proper 
recognition." 

General  Basil  W.  Duke,  in  his 
"Reminiscences,"  says: 

"On  the  10th  of  October  more 
than  fifty  thousand  Confederate 
soldiers  were  upon  the  soil  of  Ken- 
tucky, eagerly  expecting  battle,  con- 
fident, and,  I  believe,  invincible.  Be- 
fore the  first  of  November  they  were 
all  gone,  and  with  them  departed  all 
hope,  perhaps,  of  Southern  inde- 
pendence. A  victory  won  by  these 
men  at  this  time  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  only  Federal  army  in 
the  west  which  was  then  efficient, 
or,  indeed,  available,  and  would 
have  placed  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see firmly  in  the  Confederate  grasp. 
The  South  would  have  been,  in 
large  measure,  cleared  of  invaders, 
and  a  host  of  recruits  would  have 
been  brought  into  the  Confederate 
ranks.  The  victories  won  in  Vir- 
ginia would  have  been  fruitful  of 
results  when  their  moral  effect  had 
been  supplemented  by  similar  suc- 
cesses in  the  west ;  and  the  people  of 
the  Northern  States,  however  ex- 
treme may  have  been  their  reluct- 
ance, would  have  been  compelled  to 
consider  the  necessity  for  ending  a 
bloody,  ruinous,  and  apparently 
hopeless  contest.  But  when  Bragg 
refused  to  listen  to  the  wishes  of 
his  gallant  army,  and  consulted  his 
own  fears,  he  threw  away  the  best 
and  last  chance  of  the  Confederacy 
to  win." 

During  this  Confederate  inva- 
sion of  Kentucky  the  following  reg- 
iments of  Confederate  cavalry  were 
recruited  and  organized  in  the 
State,    viz. :     Colonel    J.    Warren 
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Grigsby's  (Fifth);  Colonel  D. 
Howard  Smith's  (Sixth);  Colonel 
Richard  P.  Gano's  (Seventh) ;  Col- 
onel Rov  S.  Cluke's  (Eighth)"; 
Colonel  William  C.  P.  Breckin- 
ridge's (Ninth)  ;  Colonel  Adam 
Johnson's  (Tenth) ;  and  Colonel  D. 
Waller  Chenanlt's  (Eleventh).  Gen- 
eral Duke  says:  " While  no  regi- 
ment or  distinct  organization  of  in- 
fantry was  formed  dining  the  Con- 
federate occupation  of  this  State, 
it  has  been  computed,  and  I  think 
correctly,  that  between  two  thou- 
sand and  three  thousand  Ken- 
tuckians  enlisted  in  infantry  regi- 
ments from  other  states  which 
served  in  this  campaign.  .  .  . 
Morgan,  his  services  in  the  rear  of 
the  army  being  no  longer  needed. 
was  permitted  on  October  17th  to 
leave  Bragg's  retreating  column 
and  make  his  way  to  Tennessee  by 
any  route  he  might  choose.  He 
dashed  back  upon  Lexington,  de- 
feating and  capturing  there  the 
Federal  garrison  and  a  regiment 
of  cavalry.  Then,  traversing  Cen- 
tral Kentucky  with  a  celerity  un- 
usual even  for  him,  passing  through 
the  midst  of  the  Federal  masses 
which  were  pressing  on  to  Nash- 
ville, burning  wagon  trains  and 
picking  up  every  strangling  detach- 
ment in  his  path,  after  a  week  of 
rapid  marching  reached  Hopkins - 
ville  in  Kentucky." 

General  Don  Carlos  Buell,  the 
Federal  commander  during  the 
Kentucky  campaign,  was  an  officer 
of  great  military  ability  and  high 
distinction.  Among  the  best  of  the 
Confederate  commanders  the  opin- 
ion was  practically  unanimous  that, 
next  to  General  George  H.  Thomas, 


he  was  the  greatest  of  the  Federal 
Generals.  After  the  close  of  the 
Kentucky  campaign  he  was  tried 
by  some  kind  of  military  commis- 
sion for  letting  General  Bragg  es- 
cape from  Kentucky.  In  his  own 
account  of  the  Kentucky  campaign, 
published  in  "The  Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  Civil  Y\rar,"  he  pays 
the  following  high  tribute  to  his 
adversaries,  the  Confederate  sol- 
diers, and  to  the  women  of  the 
South.  Coming  from  the  source  it 
does,  this  tribute  is  remarkable.  lie 
says : 

"A  philosophical  study  of  our 
civil  conflict  must  recognize  that 
influences  of  some  sort  operated 
fundamentally  for  the  side  of  the 
Confederacy  in  every  prominent 
event  of  the  war,  and  nowhere  with 
less  effect  than  in  the  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  campaign.  They  are 
involved  in  the  fact  that  it  required 
enormous  sacrifices  from  twenty- 
four  millions  of  people  to  defeat 
the  political  schemes  of  eight  mil- 
lions; two  million  soldiers  to  sub- 
due eight  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers; and,  descending  to  details,  a 
naval  fleet  and  fifteen  thousand 
troops  to  advance  against  a  weak 
fort,  manned  by  less  than  one  hun- 
dred men,  at  Fort  Henry;  thirty- 
five  thousand,  with  naval  co-opera- 
tion, to  overcome  twelve  thousand 
at  Fort  Uonelson;  sixty  thousand 
to  secure  a  victory  over  forty  thou- 
sand at  Pittsburg  Landing;  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  to 
enforce  the  retreat  of  sixty-five 
thousand  entrenched,  after  a  month 
of  fighting  and  maneuvering  at 
Corinth;  one  hundred  thousand  re- 
pelled by  eighty  thousand    in    the 
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first  Peninsular  campaign  against 
lJichmond,  seventy  thousand,  with 
a  powerful  naval  force  to  inspire 
the  campaign,  which  lasted  nine 
months,  against  forty  thousand  at 
Vieksburg;  ninety  thousand  10 
barely  withstand  the  assault  of 
seventy  thousand  at  Gettysburg; 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
sustained  a  frightful  repulse  from 
sixty  .thousand  at  Fredericksburg; 
one  hundred  thousand  attacked  ami 
defeated  by  fifty  thousand  at  Chan- 
cellorsville ;  eighty-five  thousand 
held  in  check  two  days  by  forty 
thousand  at  Antietam;  forty-three 
thousand  retaining  the  field  uncer- 
tainly against  thirty-eight  thousand 
at  Stone  river;  seventy  thousand  de- 
feated and  beleaguered  by  sixty 
thousand  at  Chickamauga ;  eighty 
thousand  merely  to  break  the  in- 
vesting line  of  forty-five  thousand 
at  Chattanooga;  one  hundred  thou- 
sand to  press  back  fifty  thousand, 
increased  at  last  to  seventy  thou- 
sand from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty miles,  and  then  let  go,  an  opera- 
tion which  is  commemorated  at  fes- 
tive re-unions  by  the  standing  toast 
of  'one  hundred  days  under  fire;' 
fifty  thousand  to  break  the  invest- 
ing line  of  thirty  thousand  at  Nash- 
ville; and,  finally,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  to  overcome  sixty 
thousand  with  exhaustion  after  a 
struggle  of  a  year  in  Virginia.  The 
rule  which  this  summary  estab- 
lishes will  not  determine  absolutely 
the  relative  merit  of  the  different 
achievements,  but  is  not  to  be  ignor- 
ed in  a  judgment  upon  particular 
events. 
"Individually  the  Northern    sol- 


dier was  in  no  sense  the  inferior  of 
the  Southern.  "What,  then,  is  the 
explanation  of  the  rule  which  is  so 
near  invariable  as  to  show  that 
superior  numbers  were  generally 
essential  to  Union  victories,  and 
the  success  of  Union     operations? 

"Another  sectional  distinction 
produced  a  marked  effect  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  The  habits  of 
the  Southern  people  facilitated  the 
formation  of  cavalry  corps  which 
were  comparatively  efficient  even 
without  instruction;  and  according- 
ly we  see  Stuart,  John  Morgan  and 
Forrest  riding  with  impunity 
around  the  Union  armies,  and  de- 
stroying or  harassing  their  com- 
munications. 

"But  still  another  influence  must 
be  found  in  the  personal  differences 
between  the  two  sections.  .  .  . 
In  all  popular  movements  the 
Southern  leader  was  then,  and  is 
now  in  a  less  degree,  followed  with 
an  implicit  confidence  which  did  not 
mean  humility  by  any  means,  but 
produced  subordination.  This  dif- 
ference is  illustrated  by  two  his- 
toric incidents.  At  Cold  Harbor 
the  Northern  troops,  who  had 
proven  their  indomitable  qualities 
by  losses  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
force  of  their  opponents,  when 
ordered  to  another  sacrifice,  even 
under  such  a  soldier  as  Hancock, 
answered  the  demand  as  one  man 
by  a  silent  and  stolid  inerita.  At 
Gettysburg,  Pickett,  when  waiting 
for  the  signal,  which  Longstreet 
dreaded  to  repeat,  for  the  hopeless 
but  immortal  charge  against  Ceme- 
tery Hill,  saluted  and  said  as  he 
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turned  to  Ms  ready  column,  'I  shall 
move  forward,  sir. ' 

''Nor  mast  we  give  slight  im- 
portance to  the  influence  of  the 
Southern  women,  who  in  agony  of 
heart  girded  the  sword  upon  their 
loved  ones,  and  bade  them  go.  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  these  vari- 
ous influences  would  give  a  con- 
fidence  to  leadership  that  would 
tend  to  bold  adventure,  and  leave 
its  mark  upon  the  contest." 

Editor's  Xote.) — Among  the 
slain  on  the  battlefield  of  Perry- 
ville  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  Federal  officers  in  the 
Union  army.  Because  of  his  pop- 
ularity among  all  Kentuckians 
there  was  a  general  regret  for  the 
death  of  General  James  S.  Jackson. 


Of  his  death  Col.  Forney  wrote,  in 
Biographical  Encyclopedia  of  Ken- 
tucky, 4 '  To  die  such  a  death  and  for 
such  a  cause  was  the  highest  ambi- 
tion of  a  man  like  James  S.  Jack- 
son. He  was  the  highest  type  of  a 
Kentucky  gentleman.  To  a  com- 
manding person  he  added  an  ex- 
quisite grace  and  suavity  of  manner 
and  a  character  that  seemed  to  em- 
body the  purest  and  noblest 
chivalry.  With  his  heart's  blood  he 
has  sealed  his  devotion  to  the  flag. 
He  leaves  a  multitude  of  friends 
who  will  honor  his  courage  and  pa- 
triotism and  mourn  his  untimely 
and  gallant  end."  He  fell  valiantly 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  brigade 
in  the  battle  of  Perrwille,  October 
4th,  1862. 


Two  Poems 


"HE  WAS  MY  FRIED." 

"THE  BOYS  FROM  U.  S.  A." 

By  George  M.  Spears, 

Dallas,  Texas 


HE  WAS  MY  FRIEND 

We  publish  the  following-  beautiful  tribute  to  our 
dear  young-  friend,  so  beloved  by  all  in  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  which  he  was  a  member. — J.  C.  M. 

He  was  my  friend,  and  so  I  loved  him  well. 

What  needs  it  to  say  more?    Those  words  tell  all 
As  plainly  as,  from  house  of  prayer  the  bell 

Sends  to  a  heedless  world  its  urgent  call. 

From  the  same  land  we  came,  tho  years  apart; 

And  at  the  banquet  of  our  state  clasped  hands 
And  felt  the  thrill  true  friendship  gives  the  heart — 

The  golden  nugget  'mid  the  waste  of  sands. 

We  had  both  trod  the  same  society  halls 

Of  the  old  college  of  our  bluegrass  land; 
And  so  talk  rippled  like  a  waterfall, 

Full  of  a  feeling  both  could  understand. 

Then  came  the  war!  He  went  forth  glad  and  proud 
To  train  for  service  in  his  country's  fight; 

In  camp  and  field  his  bugle  rang  aloud 
To  lead  the  men  to  victory  of  right. 

"Somewhere  in  France"  he  sleepeth  well  today — 
For  "Killed  in  action"  did  the  message  read. 

His  bugle  rang  until  the  foe  gave  way. 

And  those  that  loved  him  are  the  hearts  that  bleed. 

He  gave  his  all.    And  we  have  given  him, 

So  manly,  kind,  and  true  until  the  end. 
We  are  so  proud,  altho  our  eyes  are  dim 

And  aching  hearts  beat  taps.    He  was  my  friend! 

In  loving  memory  of  Bugler  James  Andrew  Hill,  killed  in  action, 
"Somewhere  in  France,"  September  23,  1918. 


THE  BOYS  FROM  U.  S.  A. 

When  the  road  seemed  clear  to  Paris 

To  the  German  horde's  advance, 
And  the  worn  and  bleeding  soldiers — 

Those  loyal  sons  of  France — 
Had  fought  the  desperate  struggle 

Till  it  seemed  they  must  give  way, 
Then  a  wall  was  built  around  them 

By  the  hoys  from  U.  S.  A. 

CHORUS 
God  bless  England!  God  bless  France! 

For  Belgium  too  we  pray! 
But  the  boys  that  checked  the  Huns'  advance 

Are  the  boys  from  U.  S.  A. 

The  order  came  to  hold  the  land 

Until  the  last  man  fell; 
But  a  chaplain  from  our  Southern  band 

Said:  "Come,  boys,  give  'em  hell!" 
The  American  boys  in  khaki 

Charged  with  a  yell  that  day, 
And  the  Huns'  advance  was  broken 

By  the  boys  from  U.  S.  A. 

CHORUS 
Hurrah  for  Chateau  Thierry! 

And  the  men  who  made  them  halt! 
While  the  British  heroes  rallied 

From  the  murderous  Huns'  assault. 
We  have  driven  the  foes  from  Belgium, 

In  France  the  Boche  can't  stay 
Before  our  loyal  Allies, 

And  the  boys  from  U.  S.  A. 

CHORUS 
Now  from  India  to  Australia, 

And  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf, 
We  have  come  to  aid  our  Allies 

Till  the  Huh  hordes  cried  "Enough!" 
From  Greece  and  sunny  Italy 

Their  boys  fought  as  they  may; 
But  on  their  knees  the  Huns  sought  peace 

Of  the  boys  from  U.  S.  A. 

CHORUS 
Hurrah   England!    Hurrah    France! 

And   Belgium   too,   we  say! 
But  the  boys  who   checked  the   Huns'   advance 

Are  the  boys  from  U.  S.  A. 


The  Passing  of  Three  Notably  Great  Men 
of  Kentucky  In   1918 


TKE  PASSING  OF  THREE  NOTABLY  GREAT  MEN  OF 
KENTUCKY  IN  1918. 


Id  the  September,  191S,  Register 
there  was  published  a  tribute  to 
the  late  Hon.  Ollie  M.  James,  Senior 
17.  S.  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
whose  death  was  noted  with  pro- 
found sorrow,  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  on  August  28th,  1918.  His 
body  was  brought  back  to  Ken- 
tucky, the  State  he  honored  by  his 
distinguished  career  as  a  states- 
man. He  was  buried  at  Marion,  in 
Crittenden  County,  his  home  town 
and  birthplace. 

Since  his  death  two  other  noted 
statesmen  of  Kentucky  have  follow- 
ed him  to  the  silent  land:  Honor- 
able J.  C.  S.  Blackburn,  and  Hon- 
orable James  B.  AlcCreary. 

We  knew  them  as  friends,  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  true,  steadfast 
and  honoring  in  their  friendship  at 
all  times.  The  last  two  had  long 
and  most  distingished  careers — 
were  heroes  and  soldiers,  and  as 
citizens  and  patriots,  and  public 
men,  bore  themselves  above  re- 
proach. 

Captain  Joe  Blackburn,  as  he 
was  called  by  his  friends  in  Ken- 
tucky, died  in  Washington  City 
where  he  had  lived  for  several 
years.  His  body  was  brought  to 
Kentucky,  lay  in  state  at  the  Capi- 
tol, where  his  funeral  was  con- 
ducted, and  from  which  he  was 
borne  to  the  Frankfort  cemetery 
and  buried  in  the  Blackburn  lot. 
His  grave  was  adorned  with  tribu- 
tary flowers  from  every    part    of 


the  State  and  the  South,  where  he 
was  admired  as  an  orator  and  a 
statesman  of  unusual  ability  and 
powerful  influence.  Of  him  it  was 
truly  said — "His  friends  loved 
him,  but  his  enemies  hated  him  as 
a  foe  that  never  struck  twice." 
Peace  to  his  memory. 

Governor  James  B.  McCreary 
died  at  his  home  in  Richmond,  Ky., 
on  the  8th  of  October,  after  a  brief 
illness.  The  epidemic  prevailing  in 
the  city  at  the  time  prevented  the 
honoring  crowds  that  would  have 
gathered  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  their  beloved  citizen  in 
his  church,  but  at  the  cemetery 
where  he  was  buried  beside  his 
lamented  wife,  many  hundreds 
came,  and  the  floral  offerings  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  and  the  nation 
attested  the  love  of  his  friends  and 
the  respect  of  the  world  for  him  as 
one  of  Kentucky's  most  distinguish- 
ed and  useful  public  men. 

As  a  soldier  and  a  hero  in  the 
Civil  War  he  first  became  noted  for 
his  patriotism,  his  unbending  reso- 
lution and  indomitable  courage  and 
rare  ability. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
elected  to  the  Kentucky  Legislature 
and  quickly  became  Speaker  of  the 
House.  After  his  term  expired  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  Kentucky 
in  1875.  Following  the  expiration 
of  his  term  as  Governor  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  six  terms,  and 
was  later  elected     United     States 
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Senator.  And  again  he  was  honor- 
ed by  being  chosen  to  represent  the 
United  States  as  a  member  of  the 
World's  Peace  Conference  and  at- 
tended the  celebrated  Hague  Con- 
ference. Upon  his  return  from  this 
illustrious  mission  he  was  a  second 
time  elected  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky  by  an  overwhelming- 
majority.  He  was  inaugurated  at 
the  Capitol,  Frankfort,  by  an  en- 
thusiastic people,  proud  of  his  rare 
honors  and  distinction  as  a  Ken- 
tucky statesman. 

He  was  the  first  Governor  of 
Kentucky  to  occupy  the  new  Gov- 
ernor's Mansion.  His  first  reception 
to  the  public  there  was  a  magnifi- 
cent one.  Always  a  generous  and 
elegant  host,  it  was  not  only  an 
honor  but  a  delightful  pleasure  to 
be  a  guest  at  the  mansion  whether 
on  public  or  private  social  occa- 
sions. The  Governor  was  ever  hon- 
oring, graceful  and  hospitable.  His 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  polite 
society  of  the  world  enabled  him  to 
maintain  the  polish  of  court  circles 
in  the  democratic  society  of  the  offi- 
cial mansion  of  the  State,  where  all 
classes  of  people  came  to  meet  him 
and  honor  his  gracious  invitations 
to  public  or  private  functions. 

Governor  McCreary  was  ever 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
first  president  of  the  State  Histor- 
ical Society,  refounded  and  re- 
organized at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  and  just  in  the  beginning  of 
his  first  term  as  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, ]S75.  It  was  organized  and 
ofTicered  by  the  leading  men  who 
had  fought  by  his  side  in  the  Con- 
federate army  and  some  of  them 
then  in  his  cabinet.  Now  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society  in 
his  second  administration,  19li,  be- 


came his  especial  care.  He  found 
it  under  the  charter,  much  the  same 
as  he  had  approved  in  1875,  but 
now  directed  by  new  members, 
strangers  to  him,  under  a  new  sys- 
tem, somewhat,  and  officered  and  di- 
rected under  the  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture that  had  given  the  Society  an 
appropriation  to  maintain  it  and 
to  publish  the  Eegister,  now  in  ex- 
change with  the  leading  magazines 
of  America.  By  virtue  of  his  office, 
he  was  President  ex-officio  of  the 
Society  and  ever  ready  to  assist  in 
its  meetings  whether  for  entertain- 
ments or  for  business.  In  farewell 
he  left  it  as  a  legacy,  his  elegant 
portrait  painted  by  the  famous 
artist  that  executed  the  mural  work 
for  the  Capitol  at  Washington  when 
Governor  McCreary  was  then  a 
Congressman.  The  portrait  now 
hangs,  as  it  did  during  his  admin- 
istration, in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
the  State  Historical  department, 
and  will  be  treasured  not  only  as  a 
work  of  art,  but  as  a  portrait  of 
this  good  Governor. 

His  public  career  as  a  statesman 
for  more  than  forty  years  leaves 
any  eulogy  poor  beside  such  a  testi- 
mony of  distinguished  service  to  his 
State  and  the  nation. 

We  say  of  him  now  as  Tennyson 
has  sung  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington : 

"Mourn,  for  to  us  he  seems  the  last 
Remembering  all  his  greatness  in  the  past. 
Xo  more  in  soldier  fashion  will  he  greet 
With  lifted  hand  the  gazer  in  the  street. 
O!  friends  our  chief  oracle  is  mute 
Mourn  for  the  man  of  long  enduring  blood 
The  Statesman,  Warrior,  moderate  resolute, 
While  in  himself  a  common  good. 
O!   good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew 
O!  lion  nerve  to  true  occasion  true. 
O!  fallen  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 
Which   stood   four-square,  to  all  the  winds 
that  blew."  —J.  C.  M. 


Hon.    John   Edwards   and   John   Edwards, 

Gentleman 

First  two   John  Edwardses  in  Bourbon  Co.,  Ky. 
By  Hekby  Strother 
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HON.  JOHN  EDWARDS  AND  JOHN  EDWARDS,  GENTLEMAN. 

Bv  Henry  Strother. 


All  the  biographies  I  have  seen 
of  Hon.  John  Edwards  are  er- 
roneous. 

An  Edwards  manuscript  pre- 
pared by  a  prominent  member  of 
the  family,  states: 

"John  Edwards,  b.  1748,  m.  first 
Miss  Wroc  of  Prince  William  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  removed  to  Kentucky, 
17S0.  United  States  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  1791  to  1794,  married 
second  time,  left  issue  24  children.'' 

Bourbon  County,  Virginia  (now 
in  Kentucky),  was  formed  in  1786, 
and  John  Edwards  was  clerk  of 
that  county  from  its  formation  to 
June  term  of  court  1792.  He  mar- 
ried first,  in  Bourbon  County,  Ken- 
tucky, July  24.  1794,  Mary  Garrard, 
daughter  of  Governor  James  Gai- 
rard  of  said  Bourbon  County,  and 
had  by  her  12  children,  several  of 
whom  died  young  and  without  is- 
sue. 

He  married  second  in  Bourbon 
County,  Ky.,  September  25,  1821, 
Elizabeth  Keller,  and  had  by  her 
12  children,  many  of  whom  died 
young  and  without  issue. 

John  EiI wards  died  in  October, 
1852,  his  will  is  dated  February  26, 
1851,  proven  November  1, 1852,  and 
is  recorded  in  will  book  Q.,  pp. 
300-302. 

2d.  Gives  to  wife,  Elizabeth, 
250  acres,  &c. 

3d.  To  his  three  youngest  daugh- 
ters, Isabella,  Sophia  and  Orregon, 


and  son  Lucius,  minors,  lands 
bounded  at  one  end  by  lands  of  his 
son  George. 

4.  To  son  Lucius  certain  lands. 

5.  I  give  to  the  children  of  my 
first  wife  towit:  Susan  Tull,  Polly 
Xoah's  children,  Arabella,  Perrin, 
Nancy  Withers,  Margaret  Davis 
and  Julia  Ann  Smizer,  the  tract  of 
about  120  acres  of  land  which  I 
hold  by  conveyance  from  their 
grandfather,  the  late  Col.  James 
Garrard,  to  be  divided  into  6  equal 
parts,  a  part  to  each  of  them  and 
their  heirs  forever. 

6.  To  dan.  Isabella — slaves,  &c. 

7.  To  son  "James  the  money 
he  owes  me." 

"8th.  All  the  rest  of  my  estate 
I  devise  to  my  four  youngest  chil- 
dren before  named."  Appoints 
his  wife  executrix. 

Xo  other  children  named  in  his 
will,  but  during  life  he  had  deeded 
to  some  others  of  his  children  lands 
in  Bourbon  county.  Two  of  these 
were  John  and  Ossian  Edwards; 
John  was  by  first  wife  and  married 
Margaret  Keller,  a  sister  of  his 
father's  second  wife.  Ossian  Ed- 
wards' only  son  still  living  in 
Paris,  Ky.,  and  is  a  very  prominent 
business  man,  and  was  with  me  two 
days  helping  me  in  searching  the 
records  for  Edwards  data,  and 
gave  me  much  valuable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  his  grandfather 
and    his    descendants.     He    stated 
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that  his  grandfather  was  ninety 
years  old  at  date  of  his  death,  and 
that  his  two  youngest  daughters 
were  then  living.  (This  was  in  Sep- 
tember, 1917.) 

The  marriage  records  of  Bour- 
bon county  show  the  two  marriages 
of  Hon.  John  Edwards  as  follows : 

Book  1,  page  25.  July  24,  1794 — 
John  Edwards  and  Mary  Garrard; 
by  A.  Eastin. 

"'Book  2,  page  76.  Sept.  25,  1821 
— John  Edwards  and  Elizabeth 
Keller;  by  E.  Thomas. 

His  children  as  follows : 

Book  2,  page  64.  Feb.  5,  1818— 
John  Tull  and  Susan  G.  Edwards; 
by  A.  Eastin. 

Book  2,  page  63.  Nov.  27,  1819 
— George  H.  Perrin  and  Arabella 
Edwards;  by  A.  Eastin. 

Book  2,  page  72.  July  6,  1820— 
Alexander  Nooe  and  Mary  D.  Ed- 
wards; by  A.  Eastin. 

Book  2,  page  90.  Feb.  27,  1827 
— Nathan  I.  Davis  and  Margaret 
T.  Edwards ;  bv  R.  Thomas. 

Book  2,  page  255.  Aug.  17,  1828 
— Geo.  M.  Weathers  and  Ann  E. 
Edwards;  bv  G.  Gates. 

Book  2,  page  139.  Nov.  4,  1832 
— John  Edwards  and  Margaret 
Keller;  bv  Jno.  A.  Gano. 

Book  2,*  page  222.  Nov.  22,  1832 
— John  A.  Smizer  and  Julian  Ed- 
wards; bv  Jno.  A.  Gano. 

Book  2,  page  139.  Aug.  26,  1849 
— Ossian  Edwards  and  Polly  (or 
Patsy)  Kennedy;  by  Jno.  A.  Gano. 

Book  3,  page  17.*  Aug.  11,  1853 
— Littleberrv  Kennedy,  age  26, 
and  Isabella  Edwards,  age  19;  by 
Jno.  A.  Gano. 

Book  3,  page  67.    April  21,  1857 


— Wornall,  age  22,  and  Sofa  Ed- 
wards, age  19 ;  by  Jno.  A.  Gano. 

Book  2,  page  139.  July  24,  1851 
— Geo.  W.  Edwards  and  Mary  A. 
Smith;  by  Jno.  A.  Gano. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  Geo. 
AY.  Edwards  was  son  of  Hon.  John 
Edwards  or  not,  probably  he  was, 
as  he  mentions  his  son  George  in 
his  will. 

The  above  manuscript  states 
that  Hon.  John  Edwards  was  a  son 
of  "Haden  Edwards,  b.  1723,  in 
Northumberland  county,  Arirginia, 
m.  1747,  Penelope  Sanford,  of  Staf- 
ford countv,  Ya.  Removed  to  Ken- 
tucky in  1787." 

Haden  Edwards'  will  is  dated 
Nov.  10,  1801,  proven  Aug.  15, 
1803,  in  Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  and 
is  recorded  in  Will  Book  B,  pp. 
201-2. 

Names  his  wife — Penelope  Ed- 
wards, son  Benjamin  Edwards,  dau. 
Penelope  Pope,  son  Sanford  Ed- 
wards, dau.  Nancy  Williams.  "I 
give  my  lands  in  Jefferson  county 
by  patent  1,800  acres  to  be  equally 
divided  between  my  son  George 
Edwards,  my  daughters  Penelope 
Pope,  Nancy  Williams,  Betsey 
Chancelor  and  my  granddaughter 
Penelope  Edwards." 

''I  give  to  my  sons  John  Ed- 
wards, George  Edwards,  and  my 
dau's  Penelope  Pope,  Nancy  Wil- 
liams, Betsey  Chancelor  and  my 
grd.  dau.  Penelope  Edwards  and 
each  of  above  named  I  give  65 
pounds  apiece  of  the  money  now 
in  my  son  John  Edwards'  hands." 

"If  my  son  John  Edwards  does 
not  pay  the  money  I  lent  him  on 
interest  to  my  executors  he  shall 
have  no  part  of  my  estate,  but  65 
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pounds  within  12  months  after  my 
.'.ecease  if  the  money  is  not  paid 
it  is  my  desire  that  my  executors 
bring  suit  for  same/' 

"If  my  son  John  Edwards  does 
not  pay  the  ahove  mentioned 
money  that  his  part  of  my  wife's 
legacy  shall  descend  to  Penelope 
Pope." 

Appoints  his  heloved  wife  Pene- 
lope Edwards,  Roger  "Williams  and 
his  son  George  Edwards  executors. 
Said  manuscript  states  that  Ha- 
den  had  brothers — Robert,  b.  1713; 

John,  b.  ;    and    Benjamin,    b. 

1725 — last  two  resided  in  Prince 
William  county,  Va.,  in  1756,  and 
were  children  of  "William  Ed- 
wards, fourth  child  of  William  and 
Ann  (Harrison)  Edwards,  b.  1037, 
married  1712,  Miss  Haden  (now 
written  Hayden)  of  Lancaster 
county,  Va.,  a  sister  of  William 
Haden,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Ambrose 
J^nes." 

"II.  John  Edwards,  b.  in  North- 
umberland county,  Virginia,  resid- 
ed in  Prince  William  countv,  Va., 
in  1756." 

This  John  Edwards,  as  shown  by 
deeds  of  record  in  Bourbon  county, 
Ky.,  was  "John  Edwards,  Gent," 
"John  Edwards,  Esquire,"  and 
"John  Edwards,  Si\,"  and  his 
wife's  name  was  "Susannah,"  and 
a  very  prominent  and  intelligent 
descendant,  now  nearlv  eighty 
years  old— Mrs.  Col.  Wm.  M.  Cra- 
vens, of  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  states  era- 
pratically  that  her  great-grand- 
mother's maiden  name  was  Susan- 
nah Wroe. 

The  marriage  records  of  Bour- 
bon county,  Ky.,  Book  1,  p.  26, 
show  the  marriage  of  James  Mc- 


Cov    and     Barbry  Rowe,  Pec.  31, 
1795. 

This  John  Edwards,  Gent,  was 
the  brother  of  said  Haden  Ed- 
wards, and  he  removed  t-»  Bour- 
bon county,  Virginia  (now  Ken- 
tucky), in  1784,  and  located  on 
Coopers  Run,  near  where  the  town 
of  Paris  was  afterwards  located, 
and  on  lands  granted  to  him  June 
15,  1781,  and  named  his  home 
"Westwood,"  where  he  died  about 
1810,  intestate,  having  deeded  all 
of  his  lands  to  his  children,  or  to 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his  chil- 
dren, in  latter  part  of  his  life. 

The  children  of  John  Edwards, 
Gent,  and  Susannah  Wroe,  his 
wife,  of  "Westwood,"  as  shown  by 
the  records  of  Bourbon  county, 
Ky.,  were  ten  in  number.  The  order 
given  below  is  conjectural,  as  the 
dates  of  birth  are  unknown  to  me. 

1.  Haden  Edwards,  named  for 
his  father's  brother. 

2.  Amos  Edwards,  who  m.  Pen- 
elope Ashmore,  July  23,  1801. 

3.  John  Edwards,  Jr.,  who  m. 
Elizabeth  Cummins,  April  21,  1798. 

4.  Jane  Edwards,  who  m.  Asa 
Beall,  May  14,  1799. 

5.  Elizabeth  Edwards,  who  m. 
Alexander  Griffith,  Aug.  12,  1800. 

6.  Susannah  Edwards,  m.  1st 
Thos.  Reeder,  July  11,  1793;  2d 
Thos.  Phillips. 

7.  Mary-  Edwards,  m.  George 
Brown,  Sept.  29,  1805. 

8.  Nancy  Edwards,  m.  Jan.  — , 
1802,  Wm.  Hutchison,  son  of  James 
Hutchison. 

9.  Gustavus  Erixon  Edwards. 

10.  Benjamin  Edwards,  m.  Jan. 
11,  1800,  Elizabeth  Rule. 

Mrs.  Col.  Wm.  M.  Cravens  also 
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stated  to  me  that  she  was  19  years 
old  when  she  graduated  at  a  Ken- 
tucky college  in  185S,  and  that  her 
mother  (who  was  a  daughter  of 
above  Jane  Edwards  and  Asa 
Beall,  and  was  born  at  "West- 
wood"),  came  to  the  college  and 
took  her  to  Paris,  Ky.,  to  visit  her 
kindred,  and  the  old  home  place — 
"TVestwood" — a    large    two-story 


frame  dwelling  painted  white,  on 
Coopers  Bun,  and  that  she  visited 
the  home  of  Hon.  John  Edwards, 
near  TVestwood,  and  that  she  mel 
quite  a  number  of  her  Edwards  kin- 
dred. She  readily  and  without 
hesitancy  gave  me  the  names  of  ail 
of  the  children  of  John  Edward-. 
Gent,  and  his  wife,  Susannah 
YVroe,  and  they  tallied  with  the 
records. 


Early  Railroading  In  Kentucky 

By  E.  S.  Cotterill. 


EARLY  RAILROADING  IN  KENTUCKY. 
By  E.  S.  Cotterill. 


"When  in  1S33,  the  tariff  ghost  be- 
ing laid,  Calhoun  and  Havne  turned 
their  attention  to  reviving  the  faint- 
ing industrial  fortunes  of  their 
State  through  the  agency  of  rail- 
roads to  the  west,  it  was  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  theory  that  they 
chose  Cincinnati  as  their  western 
terminal.  For  throughout  the  pio- 
neer period,  and  long  afterward, 
there  had  been  a  considerable  com- 
merce in  horses  and  cattle  over  the 
wilderness  road  and  through  the 
mountain  passes  of  North  Caro- 
lina from  Lexington  to  Charleston. 
But  later  days  had  seen  the  exports 
of  Kentucky  take  a  river  route  to 
Xew  Orleans,  while  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  supplied  her  imports 
by  way  of  Pittsburg  and  "Wheeling. 
A  railroad  from  Charleston  to 
Cincinnati  would  not  only  secure  to 
South  Carolina  the  general  river 
trafnc  to  Xew  Orleans  but  would 
also  regain  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  Bluegrass.  It  was  for 
this  prize  that  the  railroad  was  pro- 
jected by  the  two  men  whose  busi- 
ness leadership  in  the  South  has 
been  obscured  by  their  more  inter- 
esting political  adventures. 

By  the  fall  of  1835  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee  and  South  Carolina 
had  already  taken  steps  towards 
such  a  railroad,  and  the  idea  began 
to  attract  attention  in  Kentucky. 


In  October,  1S35,  that  peripatetic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  W. 
H.  Harrison,  published  at  Cincin- 
nati a  pamphlet  advocating  the 
road.1  In  all  probability  this  sud- 
den and  deep  display  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  Harrison  was  mostly 
due  to  a  desire  to  advance  his  candi- 
dacy by  the  advocacy  of  a  popular 
measure.  However  this  may  be,  it 
served  to  start  the  agitation;  a  mass 
meeting  at'Maysville  resolved  to 
ask  the  Kentucky  legislature  for  a 
charter — as  far  as  Lexington — and 
the  Cincinnati  and  Kentucky  papers 
published  and  called  attention  to  a 
letter  from  Calhoun  to  J.  S.  Wil- 
liams favoring  the  road.-  The  year 
1835  closed  with  a  great  meeting  at 
Cincinnati  urging  construction. 

When  in  the  first  days  of  1836  bills 
were  introduced  into  the  legislature 
chartering  the  Charleston  and  Cin- 
cinnati railroad  it  became  quickly 
apparent  that  there  was  much  op- 
position to  the  project.  The  center 
of  this  opposition  was  Louisville. 
It  was  no  more  than  natural,  per- 
haps, that  this  ambitious  city,  after 
lighting  for  twenty  years  with  Cin- 
cinnati a  losing  battle  for  the  river 
trade,  should  fail  to  approve  an  act 
of  her  own  State  completing  her 
rival's  triumph  and  her  own  ruin. 
Hardly  had  the  charter  been  men- 
tioned in  the  legislature    when     a 


'Theodore  D.  Jervey.   Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  His  Times. 
1  Maysville  Eagle,  November  1,  1835. 
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memorial  -was  received  from  the 
mayor  and  council  of  Louisville  in 
protest.  The  entire  river  trade  it 
said,  would  be  diverted  to  Cincin- 
nati and  Louisville  would  be  ruined 
— a  strange  policy  for  a  Kentucky 
legislature  to  adopt."  Covington 
and  Newport  adopted  the  highly 
contradictory  policy  of  urging  that 
the  road  be  built  to  Cincinnati  but 
not  be  allowed  to  cross  the  river. 
They  sent  in  a  joint  memorial  ask- 
ing a  branch  line  for  whichever  one 
of  them  should  be  across  the  Lick- 
ing from  the  main  line.4  Maysville 
at  first  was  apathetic  on  the  subject 
of  the  terminal  but  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  she  herself  was  the  most 
suitable  city  for  that  honor.  Mays- 
ville  had  never  forgotten  the 
days  when  she  had  been  the 
metropolis  of  the  west  and 
her  ambitions  were  easily  aroused 
at  the  prospect  of  regaining 
her  old  position.  The  Mason  county 
delegation  and  the  Jefferson  county 
delegation  made  a  hard  and  fast  al- 
liance with  the  avowed  intention  of 
chartering  the  road  to  Louisville 
and  Maysville  instead  of  to  Cincin- 
nati; if 'they  could  not  eliminate 
Cincinnati  altogether  they  hoped  to 
neutralize  her  by  gaining  branch 
lines  for  themselves.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  alliance  would  have  been 
made  had  either  city  felt  strong 
enough  to  defeat  Cincinnati  by  her- 
self. It  was  Maysville's  plan  to 
join  her  branch  of  the  road  to  one 
being  projected  to  the  north 
through  Ohio  and   so    become    an 


entrepot  on  a  vast  trunk  line  run- 
ning from  Charleston  to  the  Lakes.5 
To  this  combination  '  of  Maysville 
and  Louisville,  Lexington  was  soon 
added  by  an  appeal  to  State  pride 
and  to  the  fear  of  having  even  her 
local  trade  drained  away  by  Cin- 
cinnati. Throughout  the  session  of 
the  legislature  a  vigorous  duel  was 
fought  between  the  "friends  of 
Kentucky"  as  the  Louisville-Mays- 
viile-Lexington  combination  called 
itself,  and  the  opposing  interests 
which  they  promptly  dubbed  the 
"friends  of  Cincinnati." 

For  there  were  friends  of  Cincin- 
nati in  the  Kentucky  legislature  and 
that  in  abundance.  They  came,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  from  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  counties  of  the 
State.  The  representatives  from 
Scott,  Harrison,  Pendleton,  Boone, 
Campbell,  Woodford,  Madison  and 
Clark  were  almost  unanimous  for 
the  Ohio  city.0  It  was  recognized 
that  the  "16  northern  counties"  of 
Kentucky  were  for  Cincinnati  be- 
cause they  found  there  the  "natural 
market"  for  their  products.  The 
center  of  the  movement  for  Cincin- 
nati, however,  was  in  Paris  and  the 
Paris  representative,  Mr.  Davis, 
led  the  fight  for  the  charter.  The 
interests  of  Cincinnati  and  Paris 
had  already  combined  to  secure  a 
charter  for  a  railroad  between  the 
two  cities  and  Paris  stood  loyally 
by  her  ally  to  secure  the  Charleston 
connection.  There  was  a  curious 
counter  movement  in  both  Lexing- 
ton and  Maysville  for  Cincinnati  on 


'  Louisville  Public  Advertiser,  January  7,  1836. 
4  Journal  of  the  Senate,  January  5,  1S36. 
•  Maysville  Eagle,  January  23,  1836. 
'Louisville  Public  Advertiser,  January  2  2,  1836. 
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the  ground  that  a  railroad  to  Mays- 
ville  would  lessen  the  trade  over 
the  Maysville  and  Lexington  turn- 
pike.7 

In  such  manner  did  the  oppo sing- 
forces  align  themselves  for  the  con- 
flict that  was  destined  to  have  an 
important  hearing  on  the  future  of 
Kentucky.  Every  newspaper  in  the 
State  took  up  the  cudgels  for  one 
side  or  the  other  and  the  proverbial 
welkin  rang  with  the  impact  of 
anathemas.  The  legislature,  how- 
ever, was  the  chief  battle  ground 
as  here  the  question  of  the  charter 
was  being  threshed  out.  The 
"friends  of  Kentucky"  were  ably 
led  by  two  members  of  the  Louis- 
ville delegation — Guthrie  in  the 
Senate  and  Marshall  in  the  House. 
Guthrie  had  personal  reasons  for 
his  hostility  to  Cincinnati  as  he  was 
interested  in  the  Louisville  and 
Portland  canal,  which  enterprise 
would  certainly  not  pay  another 
dividend  if  the  river  trade  should 
be  deflected  to  Cincinnati.  Both 
Guthrie  and  Marshall  were  vigor- 
ous debaters  and  skilled  parlia- 
mentarians but  Guthrie  was  admit- 
tedly the  more  effective.  They  were 
powerfully  seconded  by  Wickliffe 
of  Lexington.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Paris, 
was  their  chief  opponent  and  quite 
their  equal  in  the  hurling  of  in- 
vectives.. The  company  had  sent  to 
Frankfort  as  their  agent  a  Mr. 
Blanding,  who  had  already  worked 
for  the  charters  in  the  states  to  the 
south  and  who  proved  himself  an 
adroit  lobbyist  at  Frankfort.  Gov- 
ernor Morehead  was  active  for  the 
charter. 


In  both  Houses  the  charter  bills 
were  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Internal  Improvements.  The  House 
committee  reported  first,  granting 
the  charter  but  making  Louisville 
a  terminal  as  well  as  Cincinnati.8 
Taken  up  in  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  the  bill  was  debated  for 
twenty  days.  The  "friends  of  Ken- 
tucky" first  centered  their  efforts 
on  amending  the  bill  so  as  to  make 
it  necessary  for  the  road  to  run 
through  Lexington.  Succeeding  in 
this  and  thus  having  provided  for 
Lexington  the  combination  next 
moved  to  substitute  Maysville  for 
Cincinnati  as  a  terminal,  but  in  this 
effort  they  were  entirely  unsuccess- 
ful. "Whereupon  they  devoted  their 
efforts  to  securing  a  branch  road  to 
Maysville  as  well  as  to  Cincinnati, 
and  this  they  succeeded  in  doing  at 
the  last  minute  owing  to  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  Marshall.  On 
February  -i,  1836,  the  bill  passed  the 
House  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  at  once 
sent  to  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Improvements  whence  it  was  re- 
ported after  four  days ;  eleven  days 
of  debate  followed  and  the  bill  was 
passed — with  amendments —  on  the 
20th.  In  the  Senate  there  was  the 
same  alignment  of  forces  as  in  the 
House,  with  Guthrie  leading  the 
fight  against  Cincinnati.  In  the 
House  debate  the  opponents  of  the 
charter,  exasperated  over  the  atti- 
tude of  Paris,  threatened  to  have 
the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  road 
run  via  Georgetown  and  Dry  Ridge 
and  so  not  pass  through  Paris  at 


'Maysville  Eagle,  March  10,  183G. 
•Journal  of  the  House,  January  9,  1836. 
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all.9  To  offset  this  Paris  tried  to 
insert  in  the  Senate  bill  a  clause 
providing  that  the  road  mast  ran 
np  the  Licking-  river  and  through 
Paris,  but  her  efforts  failed.10  In 
the  House  hill  was  a  provision  that 
fifteen  years  after  passage  of  the 
act  the  State  might  buy  the  road; 
owing  to  the  opposition  this  was 
stricken  oat.11  Bat  the  combined 
efforts  of  Louisville,  Lexington  and 
Maysville  were  not  able  to  eliminate 
Cincinnati  as  a  terminal. 

The  bill  as  signed  by  the  Gover- 
nor on  the  29th  provided  that  when 
the  road  from  Charleston  had 
crossed  the  Cumberland  mountains, 
branch  lines  should  be  built  to  Cov- 
ington (or  Newport)  via  Lexington, 
to  Maysville  via  Lexington  and  to 
Louisville  over  a  route  south  of  the 
Kentucky  river.1-  The  company 
was  forbidden  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  Ohio  river.  Kentucky 
was  to  have  six  of  the  twenty-four 
directors.  Single  or  doable  tracks 
might  be  laid  and  steam,  animal  or 
other  motive  power  be  used.  The 
company  was  to  have  such  powers 
and  privilege  as  might  be  given  it 
by  all  the  incorporating  states.13 

Upon  the  passage  of  this  bill  the 
Cincinnati  interests  at  once  assum- 
ed that  they  had  won  the  fight.  In 
their  enthusiasm  they  overlooked 
or  underestimated  the  claase  in  the 
charter  that  forbade  the  bridging 
of  the  Ohio.  "Without  such  a  bridge 
Covington  or  Newport  and  not  Cin- 


cinnati was  the  terminal.  But  Cin- 
cinnati pointed  out  that  even  if  the 
company  coald  not  build  the  bridge, 
another  one  might.  As  for  the 
branch  lines  to  Louisville  and 
Maysville,  Cincinnati  considered 
that  their  only  result  would  be  to 
drain  away  the  trade  of  these  towns 
to  herself.  The  real  danger,  of 
course,  was  that  the  building  of  the 
three  roads  woald  prove  too  big  a 
task  for  the  company  and  therefore 
none  woald  be  built.  Paris  felt  this 
danger  and  was  discontented;  she 
feared,  too,  lest  the  Louisville-Lex- 
ington-May sville  combination  might 
be  powerful  enough  in  the  counsels 
of  the  company  to  have  the  road 
built  by  the  Georgetown  route. 
Lexington  rejoiced,  for  if  the  road 
entered  Kentucky  at  all  it  must 
pass  by  her.  The  turnpike  interests 
in  Maysville  were  worried  and 
Louisville  openly  salked  in  her  tent. 
Having  passed  the  act  of  incor- 
poration the  next  daty  of  Kentucky 
was  to  select  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention called  to  meet  at  Knoxville 
for  organizing  the  railroad  com- 
pany. After  several  futile  attempts 
the  citizens  of  Louisville  held  a 
meeting  and  selected  thirty-two  del- 
egates, Guthrie  andMarshall  among 
them.14  Lexington  sent  six  men, 
two  of  them  being  Robert  Wickliffe, 
Sr.,  and  Leslie  Combs.  Crab 
Orchard  sent  one,  Maysville  one, 
and  Winchester  foar.  All  in  all 
when  the  convention  met  Kentucky 


'  Maysville  Eagle,  February  10,  1836. 
"Journal  of  the  Senate,  February  19,  18  36. 
"Louisville   Public  Advertiser,   February  22,  1836. 

'"The  Louisville  branch,  therefore,  would  not  pass  through  Lexington. 
"  Journal  of  the  Senate,  February  18  and  19,  1836. 
"Louisville  Public  Advertiser,  June  8,  18  36. 
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had  fifty-three  delegates  present 
and  ranked  third  in  point  of  attend- 
ance. "When  the  directors  of  the 
company  were  chosen,  they  were 
taken  two  each  from  Covington  and 
Newport  and  Lexington.  Louisville 
and  Maysville  were  ignored.15 

In  fact  it  was  becoming  evident 
that  if  the  road  were  built  it  would 
have  to  be  done  without  the  aid  of 
Louisville  and  Maysville.   Both  ab- 
solutely refused  to    subscribe     for 
shares  in  the  road.    Out  of  a  total 
of  1ST]   shares  taken  in  Kentucky, 
Lexington  subscribed  for  1021  and 
Covington  and  Newport    for    752. 
In  Cincinnati  the  apathy   was    es- 
pecially    disapponting;     only     122 
shares  were  taken  there.16  Cincin- 
nati had  apparently    lost    interest 
in  a  railroad  that    might    possibly 
terminate  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Ohio.    There  were,  however,  other 
than  economic  reasons  for  the  lack 
of  enthusiasm  in  Kentucky.    Both 
a  president  and  a   governor    were 
being  chosen  in  1836    and    it    was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  in  such 
an     exigency     Kentuckians  would 
show  much  interest     in     terrestial 
things.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  be- 
came evident  in  the  closing  days  of 
1836  that  the  Kentucky  roads  would 
never  be  built  if   dependence    was 
placed  on  Kentucky  subscriptions. 
In  this  emergency  it  was  proposed 
by  many  that  the  State's  share  of 
the  surplus  now  being  distributed 
should    be    invested    in     railroad 
stock.17  But  before  this  proposition 


could  be  acted  upon  by  the  legisla- 
ture, a  communication  was  received 
from  South  Carolina. 

When  the  legislature  met  in  De- 
cember, the  new  Governor,  James 
Clark,  sent  in  a  message    strongly 
commending  the  proposed  railroad 
but   warning    against    trying     to 
finance  it  with  inadequate  means.18 
Pie  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Knoxville     convention 
and  a  letter  from  the  Kentucky  del- 
egates there.    On  the  21th  of  Jan- 
nary  he  transmitted  a  letter  from 
Governor  Butler  of  South  Carolina 
and  a  resolution  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina legislature  offering  to   devote 
her  share  of  the  surplus  to  the  rail- 
road if  Kentucky  would  so  amend 
her  charter  that  the  branch  roads 
need  not  be  built.  On  the  same  day 
there  was  presented  to  both  Houses 
a  memorial  from  the  railroad  com- 
pany asking  for  an  amendment  to 
the  charter  so  that  the  road  would 
not  have  to  be  built    further    into 
Kentucky    than    Lexington.10    The 
memorial  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
out  of  a  total  of  over  four  million 
dollars  subscribed  only  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  thousand  had  come 
from  Kentucky.   In  return  for  this 
the  company    was     to     build     the 
branch  roads  in  Kentucky  and  was 
to  give  the  State    three   more    di- 
rectors than  any  other  State  had. 
The  memorial  complained  that  Ken- 
tucky was  demanding    very   much 
more  than  she  was  willing  to  give — 
a  fact  that  was  fairly  patent  to  all 


"Lexington   Observer  and  Reporter,  June  and  July,  1836. 
"Louisvilie  Public  Advertiser,  November  25,  1836. 
17  Maysville  Eagle,  November  9,  1836. 
"Journal  of  the  Senate,  December  6,  18  36. 
"Ibid.    January  24,  1837. 
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observers  by  this  time.  South  Caro- 
lina had  already  amended  her  char- 
ter so  as  to  relieve     the     railroad 
from    building    beyond    Lexington 
and  she  added  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  Kentucky  legislature  did 
not  agree,  the  road  need  not  build 
into  Kentucky  at  all.   Upon  receipt 
of  the  memorial  from  the  company, 
bills  were  at  once  introduced  into 
both  Houses  amending  the  charter 
in  the  way  requested.  The  "friends 
of  Cincinnati"  at  once  set  to  work 
to  put  through  the  amendment  and 
their  reasons  were  not  far  to  seek. 
Although  the  road  should  stop  at 
Lexington,  it  would  in  reality  run 
on  to  Cincinnati,  because   Cincin- 
nati and  Paris  had  already  obtained 
from  the  Kentucky    legislature    a 
charter  for  a  road  between  those 
two  cities  and  the  connection  from 
Paris   to   Lexington  would  not  be 
difficult  to  make.    Thus    Cincinnati 
would  be  the  real  terminal  of  the 
road  that  ostensibly  ended  at  Lex- 
ington.   Lexington,  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  having  no  road  at  all, 
went  over  to  the     Cincinnati    side 
and  worked  heartily  for  the  amend- 
ment that  would  at  least  give  her  a 
place  on  the  road.   The  interests  of 
Louisville  and  Maysville  perceived 
very  clearly  the  reasons  that  were 
moving  Cincinnati  and  as  the  suc- 
cess of  the  amendment  would  leave 
them  both  without  a  road  they  op- 
posed the  amendment  with  all  their 
might.   The  defection  of  Lexington 
was  most  bitterly  resented  by  her 
old  allies  and  the  press  of  the  three 
cities  during  the  session  of  the  leg- 


islature     literally     teemed     with 
vituperation.  More  bad  feeling  was 
excited  in  Kentucky  than  had  ex- 
isted since  the  days  of  the  ''Court" 
war.   The  fight  in    the    legislature 
was  bitter    but    brief;    Cincinnati 
with  the  aid  of  Lexington  overbore 
all  opposition.    In  the  House  the 
bill  to  amend  the  charter  was  re- 
ferred not  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Improvements  as  the  orig- 
inal charter  had  been  but    to    the. 
Committee  on  Courts     of    Justice 
where  Lexington  influence  was  very 
strong.-"    It  was  quickly  reported, 
passed  and  sent  up  to  the  Senate. 
Marshall  tried  in  vain  to  have  the 
charter  amended  so  as  to  provide 
for  building  the  road  to  Louis ville 
instead  of  to  Lexington.    The  Sen- 
ate passed  the  House   bill   without 
amendments.    The  South  Carolina 
charter,  indeed,  was  an  ultimatum 
that  had  to  be  accepted  or  else  the 
road  given  up.    The  bill  as   finally 
passed    provided    that    the     road 
should  terminate  at  Lexington  and 
if  at  any  future  time  it  should  bo 
built  into   Covington  or  Newport, 
lines  should  be  built  simultaneously 
to  Louisville  and  Maysville.-1 

With  such  a  charter  Lexington 
had  every  reason  to  be  content. 
Cincinnati  was  likewise  well  pleased 
and  began  to  take  measures  to- 
wards forwarding  the  work  on  the 
Paris  and  Cincinnati  road  that  the 
Kentucky  legislature  had  chartered 
at  their  previous  session.  Even 
Louisville  did  not  take  her  defeat 
to  heart  because  she  had  in  the 
young  Lexington  and  Ohio  Kailroad 


"Maysville  Eagle,  February  1.  1837. 
"Journal  of  the  Senate,  February  14,  1837. 
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— already  built  to  Frankfort — a 
means  of  connection  with  the 
Charleston  road  at  Lexington.  To 
be  sure  she  would  have  preferred 
to  have  her  trade  go  to  Charleston 
by  some  other  route  than  through 
her  rival  neighbor,  but  she  accepted 
the  situation  with  as  much  grace  as 
possible  and  at  once  set  herself  to 
work  to  finish  the  Lexington  and 
Ohio  into  Louisville.  Maysville 
could  do  no  better  than  console  her- 
self that  she  would  at  least  have  a 
connection  with  the  Charleston  road 
by  means  of  her  turnpike  to  Lex- 
ington.-- On  the  third  of  March 
delegates  from  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  Kentucky  met  at  Cincinnati 
in  a  meeting  presided  over  by  W.  IT. 
Harrison  and  passed  resolutions  in 
favor  of  asking  the  Kentucky  legis- 
lature to  so  amend  the  charter  of  the 
Paris  and  Cincinnati  road  as  to  al- 
low it  to  build  into  Lexington.23 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is 
soon  told.  The  panic  of  1837  drove 
out  of  men's  minds  for  the  time  all 
thoughts  of  railroad  building  and 
the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
hard  times  that  ensued.  When  the 
legislature  met  in  December,  1837, 
the  Governor's  message  did  not 
even  mention  the  railroad.  The 
company  made  an  attempt  to  brave 
the  storm  by  asking  for  banking- 
privileges,  hoping  thereby  to  at- 
tract northern  capital.-4  But  though 
other  states  granted  the  request, 
Kentucky  did  not  and  soon  after- 
ward, the.   company  exhausted  by 


struggles  against  sectional  jeal- 
ousies, lack  of  capital  and  even  in- 
ternecine strife  among  the  direc- 
tors gave  up  the  fight. 

So  came  to  an  end  the  great  pro- 
ject of  a  railroad  from  Charleston 
to  Cincinnati.  There  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt  that  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  failure  was  the  war  waged 
against  Cincinnati  by  the  three 
Kentucky  cities — Louisville,  Mays- 
ville and  Lexington.  Had  they 
joined  hands  with  Cincinnati  a 
single  road  would  certainly  have 
been  chartered  and  with  the  loyal 
financial  help  of  a  united  Kentucky 
— and  Ohio — could  probably  have 
been  built.  The  moment  the  build- 
ing of  three  branch  roads  was  spec- 
ified in  Kentucky,  the  enterprise 
was  doomed;  a  disgruntled  Ken- 
tucky made  its  ruin  sure.  The  his- 
tory of  the  enterprise  brings  out 
very  clearly  the  uncompromising 
commercial  rivalry  between  the 
cities  of  the  Ohio  valley.  It  was  a 
fight  for  existence  and  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  there  could  be 
no  unity  among  them. 

What  different  things  might  not 
the  future  have  held,  had  the  road 
been  built.  Charleston  would  have 
beaten  Baltimore  and  New  York  to 
the  trade  of  the  northwest  by  ten 
years,  and  the  commercial  and  po- 
litical fortunes  of  the  south  and 
west  might  have  been  indissolubly 
joined.  This  was  the  dream  of 
Hayne  and  Calhoun.  Had  it  been 
realized  the  entire  country  might 


B  Maysville  Eagle,  February  22,  1837. 

K  Ibid.   April  8,  1837. 

"Journal  of  the  House,  February  20,  183  9. 
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have  been  so  knit  together  that  se- 
cession would  have  been  not  only 
impossible  but  even  undesired. 
Charleston  might  have  become  the 
leading  city  of  the  country  and  Ken- 
tuckv  have  vied  with  Xew  York  and 


Pennsylvania  as  a  great  commercial 
and  manufacturing  State.  Here  at 
least  are  some  of  the  most  pleasant 
"might-have-beens"  in  all  that 
fruitful  field  for  speculation — the 
ante-bellum  South. 


The   War,   the   Armistice  and  the   Peace 

Conference 

By  the  Associate  Editor. 


THE  WAR,  THE  ARMISTICE  AND  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

Bv  the  Associate  Editor. 


The  world's  greatest  war  has 
ended.  How  strange  these  words 
appear  as  we  write  them.  For  four 
long  years  the  war  has  been  the 
dominant  thought  in  the  life  of 
more  than  half  the  world.  And  in 
America,  during  the  last  year  and 
a  half  of  the  struggle,  although 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 
actual  fighting,  every  phase  of  life 
has  had  running  through  it  the  red 
thread  of  war.  We  who  were  not 
privileged  to  go  to  the  front  have 
worked,  saved  and  prayed  for  the 
glorious  end  which  has  come.  It 
has  heen  so  nearly  all  of  our  daily 
life  these  months  behind  us  that 
adjusting  ourselves  to  the  new  con- 
ditions is  difficult.  In  truth  the  sud- 
denness of  the  change  has  made  it 
hard  for  us  to  be  as  happy  as  we 
ought  to  be  that  it  is  all  over.  From 
that  glorious  June  day  when  our 
boys  at  Chateau-Thierry  turned 
the  tide  until  the  armistice,  reading 
the  war  news  was  our  chief  joy,  al- 
though the  "honor  roll"  each  day 
cast  a  gray  shadow  over  our  hap- 
piness. And  then  one  November 
morning  we  awoke  to  find  that  it 
was  all  over,  and  that  our  morning 
paper  would  no  longer  bring  us 
news  of  new  cities  captured,  new 
breaches  made  in  the  Huns'  lines, 
new  laurels  for  all  the  Allies.  We 
repeat,  it  was  a  hard  task  to  be  as 
happy  as  we  knew  we  ought  to  be. 
The  Hun  had  been    whipped,    but 


craven  coward,  that  he  was,  he  had 
begged  for  mercy  before  the  drub- 
bing had  been  as  thorough  as  it 
ought  to  have  been;  and  there  was 
a  bit  of  disappointment  mingled 
with  our  rejoicing. 

While  we  are  going  through  the 
process  of  readjusting  ourselves 
to  the  strange  sweet  ways  of  Peace 
some  facts  about  the  war,  the 
armistice  and  the  npeace  now  in  the 
making,  might  be  profitably  dis- 
cussed. It  goes  without  saying  that 
only  such  truths  as  lie  right  on  the 
surface  can  be  mentioned  at  this 
time.  It  will  take  the  clear  light  of 
two  decades,  and  the  knowledge 
and  experiences  that  shall  come 
with  them,  to  adequately  tell  the 
story  or  point  the  moral  of  the  war. 

The  one  outstanding  fact  that 
all  the  world  knows  now,  without 
waiting-  for  a  word  of  further  evi- 
dence, is  that  Germany  deliberate- 
ly, and  with  malice  aforethought, 
planned  the  war,  planned  the  hell- 
ish atrocities  of  which  she  has  been 
g-uilty,  the  murder  and  maiming  of 
little  children,  the  unmentionable 
crimes  against  women,  the  wanton 
destruction  of  property,  the  loot  of 
the  art  treasures  of  Belguim  and 
France,  the  destruction  of  the  great 
cathedrals,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  other  crimes,  that  shall  make 
the  world  hate  the  words  "Ger- 
many" and  "German"  for  a  thou- 
sand years.   Yes,  it  was  deliberate- 
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ly  and  fiendishly  planned;  this  -will 
never  be  a  debatable  question — the 
verdict  has  been  rendered,  and  the 
nations  'of  all  the  earth  sat  on  the 
jury. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in   mind    also 
that  this  planning-  of  a  world  war 
on  the  part  of  Germany  was  not  a 
sudden  thing.  It  was  not  conceived 
in  the  summer  of  1914.  It  had  been 
a  part   of  the  devilish  dreams  of 
the  diseased  German  mind  for  four 
decades.    From  the  pulpit  and  the 
rostrum,  through  the  press  and  the 
public  school,  from  every  possible 
source  and  through  every  possible 
channel,  the  German  mind  had  been 
poisoned  until  it  welcomed  a  doc- 
trine so  damnably  vicious  that  the 
civilized  world  stood  aghast  with 
horror  when  it  was  revealed.    The 
doctrine  that  the  state  can  do  no 
wrong,  that    might     makes     right, 
that  German  "kultur"    was    fore- 
ordained of  God,  and  that  murder, 
arson,  rape,  the  maiming  of  little 
children,  and  the     destruction     of 
whole  nations  of  people  were  but 
means  of  furthering  this  "kultur" 
and  thus  pleasing  God,  all  consti- 
tute a  philosophy  so  terrible  that 
we  could  not  believe  it  ever  existed 
were  it  not  for  the  mute  evidence 
of  millions  of  new  made  graves  in 
Belgium  and  France,  and  the  sor- 
row and  grief  that    have     covered 
the  earth  as  a  result  of  it. 

Just  by  way  of  perfecting  the 
indictment  we  quote  the  following- 
extracts  from  utterances  of  the 
late  Kaiser,  his  generals,  profes- 
sors, editors  and  their  favorite 
philosopher,  Nietzsche. 

"We,  Hohenzollerns,  take  our 
crown  from  God  alone. 


"We  are  morally  and  intellectual- 
ly superior  beyond  all  comparison. 
"Might  is  right  and  is  decided 
by  war.  .  .  .  War  in  itself  is  a 
good  thing.  .  .  .  God  will  see  to  it 
that  war  always  recurs.  The  efforts 
directed  toward  the  abolition  of 
war  must  not  only  be  termed  fool- 
ish, but  absolutely  immoral. 

"The  sight  of  suffering  does  one 
good;  the  infliction  of  suffering 
does  one  more  good.  This  war 
must  be  conducted  as  ruthlessly  as 
possible.  .  .  .  The  Belgians 
should  not  be  shot  dead.  They 
should  be  so  left  as  to  make  im- 
possible all  hope  of  recovery. 

"To  us  is  given  faith,  hope  and 
hatred;  but  hatred  is  the  greatest 
among  them." 

Drunken  with  such  a  philosophy, 
blinded  by  the  conceit  of  her  own 
overestimated  power,  after  forty 
years  of  preparation,  impatient  to 
be  about  the  bloody  business,  this 
brute  nation  eagerly  seized  upon 
the  pretext  of  the  assassination  of 
Archduke  Ferdinand  and  plunged 
the  world  into  a  bloody  war. 

The  limitations  of  space  forbid 
any  extended  discussion  of  the 
events  of  the  war.  Only  the  brief- 
est mention  need  be  made  of  the 
sublime  courage  and  wonderful 
fortitude  of  the  Belgians.  Caesar 
wrote  of  them:  "Of  all  these  the 
Belgians  are  the  bravest"  when  all 
the  Allies  have  covered  themselves 
with  glory  there  is  no  need  for 
comparisons,  but  this  line  from 
Caesar  comes  swinging  before  our 
eyes  as  we  write,  and  the  Allies, 
generous  as  they  are  brave,  will  not 
begrudge  the  tribute  to  the  one  that 
has  suffered  most  of  all. 
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The  intrepid,  dauntless  courage 
of  France  can  not  be  described  in 
a  sentence  nor  a  paragraph.  It  is 
something  more  than  courage :  it  is 
the  spirit,  the  soul  of  France  that 
expressed  itself  through  her  sons 
at  Verdun  and  on  a  hundred  other 
bloody  fields.  It  is  something  be- 
fore which  we  bare  our  heads  and 
are  silent. 

And  that  bull-dog  tenacity  that 
characterized  the  courage  of 
Britain  on  a  thousand  battlefields 
was  never  more  splendidly  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  long  struggle 
that  has  just  closed.  But  for  this 
everlasting  staying  quality  of 
"Tommy  Atkins"  only  God  knows 
what  might  have  been  the  result  of 
the  German  drive  toward  the  chan- 
nel ports  in  the  spring  of  1918.  And 
it  ought  to  be  said  in  passing  that 
the  word  "Britain"  as  we  have 
here  used  it,  includes  Canada, 
Australia,  India,  and  every  Eng- 
lish colony  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Any  reference  to  Italy's  splendid 
part  in  the  war  must  include  a 
tribute  to  her  exalted  sense  of  in- 
ternational justice  and  her  devo- 
tion to  the  principles  of  human  lib- 
erty. Bound  with  Germany  and 
Austria  in  the  Triple  Alliance  for 
a  third  of  a  century  she  might  have 
formulated  a  plausible  excuse  at 
least  for  neutrality,  but  after  long 
months  of  standing  aloof  there 
came  a  time  when  she  must  either 
forfeit  her  self  respect  or  take  her 
place  by  the  side  of  the  other  de- 
cent nations  of  the  earth,  and  when 
this  day  came  there  was  neither 
hesitation  nor  wavering.  When  the 
full  history  of  the  war  is  written 
no  chapter  will  be  more     brilliant 


than  that  which  shall  describe 
Italy's  part  in  the  closing  months 
of  the  war. 

Let  us  not  waste  white  paper  dis- 
cussing the  question  as  to  whether 
America  should  have  entered  the 
conflict  earlier  than  she  did.  If  any 
true  American's  heart  has  been  at 
any  time  distressed  over  this  issue 
we  are  sure  now  that  the  distress 
has  been  forced  to  give  way  to  the 
pride  and  joy  that  have  swept  in 
to  take  its  place.  It  is  enough  that 
we  got  in  and  that  we  got  in  in  time. 
The  marvelous  speed  and  efficiency 
with  which  our  country  mobilized 
its  forces,  on  land,  sea  and  in  the 
air,  the  record-breaking  transporta- 
tion of  more  than  two  million  men 
across  the  seas,  the  glorious 
achievements  of  our  forces  at 
Chateau-Thierry,  St.  Mihiel  and  at 
every  other  point  in  the  long  line 
to  which  they  were  sent,  all  con- 
stitute a  story  that  is  told  by  lovers 
of  liberty  the  world  around;  we 
need  not  write  of  it  here. 

Menaced  by  a  common  danger,  in- 
spired by  a  common  cause,  with  no 
thought  of  individual  ambitions  or 
jealousies,  Belgians  and  French, 
British  and  Americans,  Italians 
and  Portuguese,  with  their  allies 
from  more  than  twenty  other  na- 
tions, united  under  one  central  au- 
thority, checked  the  bloody  Hun, 
took  his  measure,  then  whipped 
him,  not  once  but  a  hundred  times, 
not  on  one  battlefield  but  along  a 
line  of  battlefields  reaching  from 
the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland.  The 
world's  prayer  for  deliverance  was 
turned  into  a  prayer  of  thanksgiv- 
ing to  the  God  of  battles.  And  now 
the  Germans  broke  one  more  rec- 
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ord;  they  had  established  them- 
selves securely  in  history  as  the 
most  colossal  liars  of  all  times ; 
they  were  equally  secure  in  their 
reputation  as  the  most  cruel  and 
conscienceless  murderers  in  all 
history,  and  now  they  established 
an  undisputed  right  to  the  title  of 
the  world's  most  craven  cowards. 
With  the  Allied  armies  scores  of 
miles  from  the  nearest  German 
boundary  line  panic  swept  through 
German  military  and  civilian  life 
alike,  and  on  their  faces  in  the  dust 
they  begged  for  mercy.  Terms  of  an 
armistice,  as  severe  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  enemy  and  the  magni- 
tude of  his  crimes  demanded,  were 
laid  down ;  Germany  accepted  them 
and  the  war  was  over. 

During  the  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions leading  up  to  the  armistice  it 
was  clear  to  Germany  that  the  Al- 
lies would  enter  into  no  discussion 
of  any  character  with  the  Kaiser 
or  any  of  the  gang  responsible  for 
bringing  on  the  war.  This  position 
of  the  Allies  would  have  forced  ab- 
dication of  the  Kaiser,  but  fear  for 
his  personal  safety  seems  to  have 
been  a  sufficient  motive,  not  only 
for  his  abdication  but  for  his  flight. 
Having  led  his  subjects  in  fiendish 
cruelty  he  now  set  them  an  example 
of  abject  cowardice.  At  an  hour 
when  a  real  ruler  would  have  glad- 
Iv  died  at  his  post,  "William  the 
Damned  ingloriously  fled  into  Hol- 
land, where  at  this  writing  he  is 
being  harbored. 

As  this  article  is  being  written 
the  Peace  Commissioners  of  all  the 
Allied  countries  are  gathering  for 
the  great  conference  at  Versailles. 
Every  one  is  interested    in    every 


great  question  that  is  to  come  be- 
fore the  conference,  but  there  are 
three  that  are  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all  thinking  men.  They 
are:  first,  the  making  of  a  peace 
that  shall,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
make  it  impossible  for  any  one  na- 
tion to  precipitate  a  war  on  its  own 
initiative;  second,  the  laying  on 
Germany  of  a  proper  indemnity  to 
every  nation  injured  by  her  in  the 
war;  and  third,  fixing  the  punish- 
ment of  those  responsible  for  the 
war.  It  might  be  said  in  passing 
that  if  the  last  two  named  ends  are 
properly  met  the  results  will  have 
such  a  deterrent  influence  on  would 
he  belligerent  nations  in  the  future 
that  the  first  objective  will  be  auto- 
matically attained. 

There  need  be  no  discussion  of 
the  first  of  these  aims.  The  world 
wants  no  more  war,  and  no  one 
doubts  that  everything  humanly 
possible  will  be  done  at  the  con- 
ference to  present  its  recurrence. 
If  this  end  can  but  be  attained  it 
will  go  far  toward  mitigating  the 
sorrow  which  the  war  has  spread 
over  the  earth. 

There  must  be  no  mollycoddle 
business  in  fixing  the  indemnity. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  it  must 
be  ample,  first  because  it  is  just, 
and  second  because  its  payment  will 
keep  the  Germans  so  everlastingly 
busy  for  the  next  fifty  years  that 
they  will  have  no  time  to  plan  an- 
other hell  on  earth.  It  must  be  large 
enough  to  repay  even'  nation  every 
dollar  it  has  been  forced  to  expend 
on  account  of  the  war,  to  rebuild 
every  ship  that  has  been  sunk, 
every  Cathedral,  castle  and  cottage 
that  has  been  destroyed,  to  restore 
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to  its  original  state,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  the  shell  torn  soil  of  Bel- 
gium and  France;  and  then  a  few 
billion  dollars  must  be  added  by 
way  of  punitive  damages. 

In  dealing  with  Germany's  ease 
at  the  peace  table  the  Allies  must 
not  make  the  mistake  of  assuming 
that  she  has  any  conscience  to  which 
an  appeal  may  be  made.  We  must 
remember  that  while  she  has  had 
cause  to  change  her  mind  about 
her  ability  to  enforce  her  phil- 
osophy on  the  world  we  have  no 
tangible  evidence  that  she  has  dis- 
carded it.  Steeped  in  this  doctrine 
for  forty  years  the  German  mind 
is  obsessed  with  it.  It  has  become 
a  disease  of  long  standing,  and  the 
patient  can  not  be  expected  to  re- 
cover overnight.  With  this  clear 
in  our  minds  we  must  let  no 
maudlin  sentimentality  lead  us 
away  from  our  imperative  duty. 
The  peace  terms  must  be  so  severe- 
ly just  in  the  matter  of  indemnity 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  Ger- 
many to  run  amuck  again  in  fifty 
years.  Perhaps  the  disease  will 
"breed  out"  in  two  generations, 
and  in  the  meantime  let  us  be  per- 
fectly clear  on  this  point,  in  an  ag- 
gravated case  like  this  there  is  more 
virtue  in  the  strait-jacket  than 
in  soothin?  liniments. 


Lastly,  it  seems  inconceivable 
that  the  men  responsible  for  bring- 
ing on  the  war  should  go  unpunish- 
ed. It  would  be  a  travesty  on  justice. 
The  ex-Kaiser,  Von  Tirpitz  and 
every  other  bloody  member  of  the 
foul  conspiracy  should  answer  for 
his  crimes.  AVe  are  not  concerned 
so  much  whether  the  trial  court 
shall  be  international,  or  whether 
each  guilty  man  shall  face  an  in- 
dictment for  murder  in  the  criminal 
courts  of  some  country  whose  sons 
have  been  murdered.  What  we  are 
concerned  about  is  that  it  shall  be 
a  just  court,  and  render  a  just  ver- 
dict. 

When  such  a  verdict  lias  been 
rendered,  and  the  judgment  execut- 
ed, it  will  have  a  very  sobering  ef- 
fect on  the  world  power  dreams  of 
the  mad-monarchs  of  the  future,  if 
any  such  creatures  are  to  again  in- 
fest the  earth. 

Let  the  job  be  thorough,  along 
every  line  of  the  great  task  which 
the  conference  has  before  it.  Not 
only  is  ibis  necessary  to  meet  the 
ends  of  justice  and  to  safeguard 
the  future,  but  it  will  go  far  to- 
Avard  alleviating  the  sorrow  of  the 
millions  who  sit  in  the  shadow  of  a 
great  grief — they  will  feel  that  their 
brave  ones  have  not  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  vain. 
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THE  SERVICE    FLAG. 

Two  from  this  house  have  gone: 
Father  and  son;  to  fight  for  Belgium,  France, 
And   with  their  bodies   check  the  Hun  ad- 
vance 
Until  our  cause  be  won. 

Two  stars  of  blue  today, 
Bordered  with  red  upon  a  field  all  white, 
Symbol  of  courage  to  fight  for  the  right — 
While  loved  ones  watch  and  pray. 

Two  from  this  house  have  gone: 

Two  brothers  here;  one  fights  on  fields  afar, 

While   one    in   training   camp    prepares    for 

war 
From  dawn  to  set  of  sun. 

God  grant  that  right  may  win 

O'r  might!  And  from  the  blood-stained  track 

Of  ravaged    Belgium     and    harried    France 

bring  back 
Loved  ones  to  those  within. 

T.vo  from  this  house  have  gone: 
A  red  star  here,  on  white,  with  border  blue; 
While  a  gold  star  says  that  a  life  so  true 
The  final  goal  has  won. 

So,  where  each  flag  floats  on — 

Bearing  a  star,  or  two,  or  three,  or  five — 

When  Freedom  rules,   then  bring  all   back 

alive! 
Two   from   this   house   have   gone. 

George   M.    Spears. 
Dallas,  Texas,   Sept.,  1918. 


We  are  sure  all  our  readers  will 
join  the  editor  in  sympathy  for  Mr. 
A.  C.  Quisenberry,  who  has  written 
•so  many  valuable  articles  for  the 


Register,  in  the  loss  of  his  son, 
First  Lieutenant  James  Francis 
-Quisenberry.  Although  Lt.  Quisen- 
berry enlisted  from  Hyattsvillc, 
Md.,  a  suburb  of  "Washington,  we 
claim  him  as  a  Kentuckian,  just  as 
we  claim  his  distinguished  father, 
although  he  has  bean  living  away 
from  Kentucky  for  many  years. 

Lieutenant  Quisenberry  was  at- 
tached to  Company  E,  319th  Engi- 
neers, and  was  with  his  regiment 
on  board  a  transport  en  route  to 
France  when  lie  succumbed  to  an 
attack  of  pneumonia.  He  gave  his 
life  for  his  country,  and  the  sacred 
cause  of  liberty,  just  as  truly  as  if 
he  had  fallen  at  the  battle's  front; 
and  Kentucky  claims  a  part  in  the 
glory  of  his  sacriiice. 

ISABEL  HAPtROD. 

Opposite  is  a  picture  of  a  gifted 
little  Kentucky  girl,  who  sang  by 
request  at  the  Capitol  of  Kentucky 
last  summer,  and  delighted  the 
audience  by  her  patriotic,  touching 
songs,  among  them,  ' k  Over  There, ' ' 
and  "There's  a  Little  Blue  Star  in 
the  Window  for  You."  She  has  a 
clear  birdlike  soprano  voice,  is  com- 
posed, attractive  and  graceful.  Al- 
though only  a  child  she  has  already 
won  laurels  by  singing  in  public. 
She  was  presented  at  the  Capitol 
with  a  copy  of  "Her  Dearest 
Friend,"  and  told  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  little  heroine,  Heloise, 
illustrated  in  the  opening    of    the 
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book.  She  writes  on  her  return  to 
her  present  home  in  Indiana  to  a 
relative  in  Frankfort,  "Tell  the 
author  of  that  pretty  book,  how 
much  I  love  her  for  giving  it  to 
me.  My  mother  has  read  the  story 
to  me,  and  it  is  so  sweet,  I  will  try 
to  be  like  that  little  girl  in  the 
story,  and  grow  to  be  a  famous 
singer  like  Heloise." 

She  had  many  engagements  to 
sing  in  concerts  for  the  war  work. 
At  Orleans,  Indiana,  she  sang  for  a 
Eed  Cross  concert,  and  with  her 
help  cleared  for  the  society  a  very 
handsome  purse  of  money. 


INDIAN  EELICS    FOE    STATE 

HISTOEICAL  SOCIETY 

HEEE. 


(State  Journal.) 

A  collection  consisting  of  Chief 
Tecumseh's  British  battle  flag; 
Pontiac's  tomahawk;         Chief 

Owassa's  brass  bound  flute;  Shaw- 
nee flannel  homespun  leggins  of 
Tecumseh's  day,  and  a  striking 
iron  in  a  homespun  sack,  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society  by  State  Forest- 
er J.  E.  Barton  on  behalf  of  Edward 
Smith,  of  Detroit,  who  desires  the 
collection  to  be  a  memorial  to  his 
little  daughter,  Marjorie  Ayleffe 
Smith. 

Tecumseh  carried  the  battle  flag 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Thames,  and 
the  flag  with  the  other  relics  were 
received  by  Mr.  Smith  from  the 
Eev.  "William  Elias,  an  Indian 
missionary,  converted  by  Mr. 
Smith's  father-in-law.  the  Eev. 
Ephraim  Evans.  The  latter  was  a 
brother  of  James  Ellis,  made  fam- 


ous in  the  book  of  Egerton  E. 
Young,  "An  Apostle  of  the  North — 
James  Evans." 

The  relics  all  are  authenticated. 

Pontiac,  chief  of  the  Ottawa 
tribe,  participated  with  the  French 
in  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock 
in  1755.  His  tomahawk  is  a  com- 
bination tomahawk  and  pipe  and 
the  handle,  though  not  the  original, 
is  125  years  old. 

Chief  Owossa,  whose  brass  bound 
flute  is  in  the  collection,  was  with 
Motcalm  at  Quebec.  Also  there  is 
a  head  dress  for  the  "war  bonnet," 
which  is  to  be  sent,  and  the  leggins, 
part  of  the  old  Shawnee  dress,  were 
handed  down  by  Chief  Shawnee  of 
the  Oibwavs,  who  was  90  years  old 
in  1903. 

The  striking-  iron  was  used  with 
flint  in  striking  fire  to  punk. 

The  Indian  relics  above  described 
have  been  received  at  the  Capitol, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ton have  been  placed  on  display  in 
the  Historical  Department. 

This  gift  to  the  State  Historical 
Society  will  hereafter  be  known, 
agreeable  to  the  request  of  the 
donor,  in  memory  of  his  daughter 
as  "The  Marjorie  Smith  memorial 
Indian  Collection." 


HOW  FEANFOET  HEAED  THE 
AEMSTICE  NEWS. 


The  Capital  City  went  -wild  with 
enthusiasm  when  the  news  was 
flashed  after  a  day  of  anxious  wait- 
ing. 

It  was  2:30  a.  m.  when  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  called  over  long  dis- 
tance. Mayor  Eosson  was  notified 
and  at  his  signal  the  fire  bell  rang. 
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The  response  was  instantaneous. 
People,  awakened  out  of  a  deep 
sleep,  listened  until  they  were  sure 
the  bell  had  tapped  four  times. 

Soon  whistles  and  sirens  took  up 
the  chorus,  a  yell  of  joy  resounded 
from  an  upstairs  window,  and  a 
light  flashed  from  another  house  in 
answer. 

Across  and  around  the  city  the 
cheer  swept  and  increased  and 
nearly  every  house  in  Frankfort 
was  alight. 

People  began  to  trickle  down 
town  and  then  pandemonium  broke 
loose. 

The  stock  of  horns,  small  drams 
and  other  noise  making  devises  had 
been  stored  in  the  State  Journal  of- 
fice, together  with  the  allied  flags 
and  an  impromptu  parade  started 
through  the  streets,  gathering 
volume  and  sound  as  it  proceeded 
behind  the  flags  of  the  victorious 
nations. 


THE    HOME-SICK    KENTUCKIAN. 

How  I  love  you,   Old  Kentucky, 
Though  your  sins  be  scarlet  red! 

Love  your  hills  and  love  your  valleys, 
Love  your  streams  and  water-sheds. 

I  love  your  forests,  farms  and  cities, 

Love  your   institutions  too. 
Oh!    I  love  you.  Old  Kentucky, 

Love  you  loyally  and  true. 

Best  of  all  I  love  your  people 

With  their  virtues  and  their  sins. 

In  a  mix  of  sin  and  virtue 

Is  the  place  where  love  begins. 

I  love  you  for  your  history 

And  for  your  present  too. 
I  love  you  even  more,  for  what 

I  b'lieve  you'r  going  to  do. 


Your  homes  are  manned  by  manly  men 
And  guarded  by  sweet  mothers. 

Your  schools  are  filled  with  boys  and  girls 
Who,  like  them,  are  no  others. 

Your  churches  strive  for  upward  heights; 

Your  fields  are  green  and  pretty. 
Your  laborers  are  honest  and 

Your  young  folks  bright  and  witty. 

So  much  to  love  Kentucky  for! 

So  much  to  hope  she  yet  may  do! 
So  glad  that,  wander  where  they  may, 

Kentucky's   sons   to  her  stay  true. 

I,  just  an  humble  one,  have  strayed 
Across  her  noted  Northern  lines. 

And  here  in  Northland's  busy  marts 
My  heart  for  Old  Kentucky  pines. 


C.  E.  SUGG. 


In  Ohio,  April,   1916. 


CORRECTION  OF    A   LINE  OF 
GENEALOGY  IN  MAY  REG- 
ISTER, 1918,  CONCERNING 
THE  HARDINS. 


Martin  D.  Hardin  was  a  son  of 
Jno.  J.  Hardin,  noted  Revolution- 
ary soldier.  Martin  D.  Hardin 
married  Elizabeth  Logan.  Martin- 
ette  Hardin,  daughter,  Martin  D. 
and  Elizabeth  Hardin.  She  was 
born  in  1821,  married  in  1812,  Hon. 
Alexander  MeKee,  Minister  to 
Panama.  Had  six  children,  two  sons 
and  four  daughters. 

Elizabeth  McKee  TYalcutt. 


THE   VIRGINIA    SOCIETY    OF 
THE  CINCINNATI. 


(Jan.  Reg.,  1917.) 

This  elegant  book,  the  gift  as  we 
have  noted  in  the  Register,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Kentucky  State  His- 
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toricai  Society  by  the  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
American  Revolution  by  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Addams,  Regent.  It  was 
prepared  and  donated  to  the  Society 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Baker,  former  Re- 
gent, and  was  duly  acknowledged 
by  the  Regent  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Historical  Society  at  the  time. 
It  is  handsomely  hound  and  illus- 
trated by  engraving  and  the  names 
of  the  officers  of  the  Virginia  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati.  It  lies  on  the 
table  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  the 
rooms  cf  the  Society  and  is  con- 
sulted by  many  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Revolution  for  ancestors  and 
dates  not  found  elsewhere.  It  has 
proved  a  xery  interesting  memorial 
to  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society,  and  is  one  greatly  prized 
because  it  is  unique  as  well  as  valu- 
able, and  is  very  highly  appreciated. 


NAZARETH. 


We  have  been  surprised  not  to 
find  in  our  old  and  new  histories  of 
Kentucky  notices  and  descriptions 
of  this  famous  literary  place,  known 
since  1612,  when  founded  by  the 
"Sisters  of  Mercy,"  as  Nazareth 
Academy.  "It  is  situated  on  the 
Louisville  and  Springfield  branch 
of  the  L.  &  X.  R.  R.  thirty-eight 
miles  south  east  of  Louisville.  The 
cars  paas  the  institution  twice  every 
day. 

Under  the  charter  from  the  Leg- 
islature of  Kentucky  it  is  affiliated 
with  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  and  with  the  University  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky. 

The  buildings  are  in  the  center  of 
a  tract  of  more   than    a   thousand 


acres  of  land,  and  these  splendid 
buildings  are  all  connected  with  one 
another  and  have  a  combined  front- 
age of  over  a  thousand  feet.  They 
comprise  the  Chapel,  Convent. 
Academy  and  Infirmary,  Music  and 
Art  Departments,  Museum  and 
Auditorium.'' 

The  entire  establishment  is  one 
of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful 
in  America.  The  lawns  and  gardens 
that  surround  the  Academy  are 
very  beautiful  in  their  exquisite  ar- 
rangement of  plants  and  flowers. 
In  a  word  it  is  a  little  Paradise  in 
Kentucky,  that  no  one  passing- 
through  the  State  in  the  summer 
time  should  fail  to  visit,  to  enjoy  its 
beauty,  the  surpassing  elegance  of 
its  superb  buildings,  and  to  inhale 
the  sweet  atmosphere  of  roses  and 
peace  that  permeates  this  ideal 
creation  of  the  "Sisters  of  Mercy.'' 
It  is  styled  "Xazareth,  a  Famous 
Convent  School  of  the  South 
West." 

J.  C.  M. 


HIGHEST       MOUXTAIXS      IX 

AMERICA,       IX       UXITED 

STATES,  IXCLUDIXG 

ALASKA. 


Mt.  McKinley,  Alaska,  20,464 
feet. 

Mt.  Whitley,  California,  14,S98 
feet,  Sierra  Xevada  Range. 

Mt.  Rainier,  AVashington,  14,526 
feet,  Cascade  Range. 

Mt.  Shasta,  California,  14,400 
feet,  Siskivou  Range. 

Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  14,137 
feet,  Rockies. 

Mt.  Mitchell,  X.  C,  6,711  feet. 
Highest  mountain  east  of  Rockies. 
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THE  FAEMERS. 


The  following'  very  interesting 
account  of  the  family  of  one  of  the 
foremost  business  men  of  Frank- 
fort recently  appeased  in  the  State 
Journal. 


FARMERS'  STORE  AX  INSTI- 
TUTION IX  THESE  PARTS. 


Firm  Has   Record   of   Eighty-one 

Years  of  Honorable  Business 

Behind  It. 


Holding  Anniversary  Sale. 


Eighty-one  years  continuous  busi- 
ness conducted  by  the  same  family 
is  a  remarkable  record,  yet  such  is 
the  history  of  the  establishment  now 
conducted  by  Messrs.  W.  S.  Farmer 
&  Son. 

In  1807  Benjamin  Farmer  came 
from  Virginia  to  Kentucky,  settling 
first  near  Spring  Station  in  Wood- 
ford county,  then  removing  to  what 
is  now  known  as  Farmdale,  the  farm 
upon  which  he  settled  still  being 
owned  by  the  third  generation  of  his 
descendants.  Upon  that  farm  were 
born  and  reared  his  sons,  Thomas 
and  Benedict.  "When  quite  a  young 
man  Thomas  came  to  the  city  and 
learned  the  trade  of  a  hatter  with 
thf  late  John  Baltzell,  whose  place 
of  business  was  upon  the  corner  of 
the  alley  diagonally  across  from 
the  store  of  Messrs.  Fanner  &  Son, 
on  Main  street,  where  the  billiard 
saloon  now  is  located. 

In  September,  1831,  having 
served  his  time  and  saved  a  little 
money  Thomas  Farmer  returned  to 
Farmdale  and  opened  a  little  coun- 


try store  in  a  log  house  only  ten  by 
twelve  feet  in  size,  taking  his  young- 
er brother,  Benedict,  in  to  assist 
him.  In  time  the  business  grew  be- 
yond the  building  in  which  it  was  es- 
tablished, a  larger  house,  twenty 
feet  square,  was  erected  and  tho 
proprietor  took  into  partnership 
with  him  his  younger  brother,  Ben- 
edict, and  James  Thomas,  the  style 
of  the  firm  being  Thomas,  Farmer 
&  Co.  As  the  business  increased  an- 
other room  was  added  to  the  build- 
ing until  it  assumed  its  present  pro- 
portions, as  it  stands  today  beside 
the  Lawrenceburg  pike,  the  little 
log  structure  in  which  the  store  was 
first  established  being  torn  away 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

In  1850  Messrs.  Thomas,  Farmer 
and  James  Thomas  retired  and  the 
business  was  then  taken  over  by  Mr. 
B.  Farmer.  Later  he  had  associated 
with  him  his  son-in-law,  Tip  Mc- 
Coun,  and  the  firm  became  Farmer 
&  McCoun.  In  1866,  Mr.  McCoun 
retired  and  again  the  business  was 
under  the  sole  management  of  B. 
Farmer.  When  his  son,  Ben  T. 
Farmer,  graduated  from  the  Ken- 
tucky Military  Institute  and  was 
ready  to  start  in  life  he  was  taken 
into  the  store  and  the  firm  became 
B.  Farmer  &  Son. 

In  1882  Mr.  W.  S.  Farmer,  then 
but  17  years  of  age,  was  also  taken 
into  the  firm,  which  became  B. 
Farmer  &  Sons.  A  few  years  later 
Ben  T.  Farmer  withdrew  and  went 
into  busings  in  Lawrenceburg,  the 
firm  again  booming  B.  Farmer  & 
Son,  so  remaining  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  Benedict  Farmer  in  1897, 
when  Mr.  W.  S.  Farmer  became  the 
sole  proprietor. 
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In  1908  Mr.  Farmer  sold  out  the 
old  establishment  but  retained  the 
name  and  good  will,  removed  to  this 
city  where  he  has  made  preparation 
to  perpetuate  the  old  business  house 
for  some  years  by  talcing  into  part- 
nership his  only  son,  Mr.  Cecil 
Farmer,  the  firm  now  being  W.  S. 
Fanner  &  Son.  It  is  a  little  remark- 
able that  Mr.  Benedict  Farmer 
should  have  secured  such  a  hold  up- 
on Farmdale  neighborhood  that  the 
four  or  five  generations  which  came 
and  went  during  the  sixty  years  he 
was  in  business,  from  1837  to  1897, 
continued  to  deal  with  him,  and 
that  power  should  be  transmitted  to 
his  son  to  such  an  extent  that  to- 
day Mr.  W.  S.  Farmer  numbers 
among  his  customers  those  whose 
fathers  and  grandfathers  bought 
goods  from  Farmer's  store  before 
he  was  born. 

Messrs.  Farmer  &  Son  are  just- 
ly proud  of  this  long,  honorable 
and  successful  record  and  they  pro- 
pose to  celebrate  it  by  conducting 
an  eighty-first  anniversary  sale. 


The  Register  notes  with  sorrow 
the  death  of  Judge  S.  W.  Hager,  of 
Owensboro.  Judge  Hager  was 
Treasurer  of  Kentucky  from  1900 
to  1904  and  Auditor  from  1904  to 
1908.  He  filled  both  of  these  high 
positions  in  such  a  way  as  to  honor 
his  State  and  the  party  which  elect- 
ed him  to  office.  In  recent  years  he 
has  been  the  owner  and  publisher 
of  tbe  Owensboro  Inquirer  and  un- 
til his  death  continued  to  take  a 
(hep  interest  in  public  affairs. 

While  a  State  official  Judge 
Hager  was  at  all  times  a  friend  of 


the  Kentucky  State  Historical  So- 
ciety and  of  the  Register,  and  so 
we  record  his  death  not  only  as  a 
loss  to  the  State,  but  as  a  personal 
loss  to  the  members  of  the  Society 
and  the  editor  of  the  Register. 


TEOUMSEH'S   BATTLE   FLAG 

FOR  STATE  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 


(Kentucky  State  Journal.)  . 

The  Kentucky  Historical  Society 
is  to  come  into  possession  of  the 
"battle  flag"  carried  by  Tccum- 
seh's  braves  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Thames.  It  is  a  shot-torn  and  blood- 
stained British  Union  Jack,  which 
was  given  to  Edward  Smith,  of  De- 
troit, in  1903  by  William  A.  Elias, 
of  Sarnia,  Out.,  an  Indian  mission- 
ary converted  to  Christianity  by 
Mr.  Smith's  father-in-law,  a  Meth- 
odist minister. 

Mr.  Smith  was  in  Stearns  recent- 
ly and  while  there  received  a  mes- 
sage that  his  sixteen-vear-old 
daughter,  Marjorie,  had  been  kill- 
ed by  an  automobile  as  she  was 
crossing  the  street  to  mail  a  letter 
to  him.  He  wrote  to  State  Forester 
J.  E.  Barton  that  he  wished  to  pre- 
sent the  flag  in  memory  of  Marjorie. 

Tecumseh  was  allied  with  the 
British  General  Proctor  who  was 
defeated  at  the  Thames,  October  4, 
1813,  by  General  Harrison  and 
Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson's  Ken- 
tuckians,  Tecumseh  being  killed  in 
a  duel  by  Colonel  Johnson  during 
the  battle. 

The  flag  has  been  treasured  ever 
since  by  Canadian  Indians  until  it 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Smith. 
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GEN.      YOUNG       ADDRESSES 
NICHOLAS  YILLE  CHURCH 


President   "Wilson's  Grandfather 
Was  Pastor  of  This  Con- 
gregation. 


(Special  to  the    Courier- Journal.) 

Nicholasville,  Ky.,  Sept.  8.— The 
Presbyterian  church  was  rilled  this 
morning  when,  instead  of  the  usual 
sermon  by  the  pastor,  Gen.  Bennett 
H.  Young,  of  Louisville,  reviewed 
the  history  of  this  congregation 
which  was  assembled  ninety-eight 
years  ago,  giving  special  attention 
to  the  story  of  the  church  for  the 
past  seventy  years. 

Gen.  Young  was  invited  to  Xich- 
olasville to  make  the  talk  because 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  synod 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
church  in  Kentucky,  which  will  take 
place  October  8  in  this  church, 
where  the  synod  gathered  thirty- 
seven  years  ago. 

This  congregation  has  sent  into 
the  ministry  a  number  of  preach- 
ers, and  eleven  of  those  born  in 
this  church  entered  the  Presbyter- 
ian ministry. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  WoodrQW, 
grandfather  of  President  Wilson, 
was  pastor  of  this  church  for  many 
years,  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Jesse 
Woodrow,  who  married  J.  R.  "Wil- 
son and  became  the  President's 
mother,  often  visited  her  father 
here. 

The  first  person  to  connect  her- 
self with  the  congregation  was 
Mrs.  Jane  Meaux.  She  was  a 
woman  of  large  wealth  and  gave 
the  ground  to  the  congregation  on 
which  the  present  structure  stands. 


Mrs.  Meaux  had  a  voung  negro 
servant,  James  Priest.  She  edu- 
cated him  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  and  he  afterward  became 
Vice  President  of  the  Liherian  Re- 
public, and  was  an  important  factor 
in  developing  the  growth  of  that 
country. 


MINUTES  OF  MEETING  OF 
KENTUCKY  STATE  HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY,  THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER  3,  1918. 

The  Society  met  in  the  library 
of  the  Historical  rooms  at  11  a.  m. 
in  accordance  with  a  notice  previ- 
ously sent  by  mail  to  the  members 
of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of 
the  president  of  the  Society,  H.  V. 
McChesney,  first  Vice  President 
presided. 

It  was  announced  that  the  first 
business  in  order  was  the  election 
of  an  Executive  Committee  for  the 
vear  1918-1919  (vcar  ending  Octo- 
ber 3,  1919).  Tile  following  per- 
sons were  placed  in  nomination  for 
the  Executive  Committee : 

II.  V.  McChesney,  Lieut.  Col.  E. 
E.  Hume,  Mrs.  Lister  Witherspoon, 
Miss  Sallie  Jackson,  Mrs.  Annie  H. 
Miles,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hobson,  Prof.  G. 
C.  Downing,  Mr.  Otto  A.  Rothert, 
and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Lafferty.  There 
being  no  further  nominations  those 
Traced  in  nomination  were  unani- 
mously elected  as  the  Executive 
Committee  for  the  year  ending 
October  3,  1919.  It  was  announced 
that  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and  Regent,  is 
by  virtue  of  her  office  a  member  ex- 
oi'Mcio  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The    following     resolution     was 
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offered  by  Prof.  Downing-  and 
unanimously  adopted : 

Eesolved,  That  authority  be  and 
is  hereby  conferred  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Society  to 
elect  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Li- 
brarian, and  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Eegister  and  Business  Mana- 
ger, and  such  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  may  be  necessary  to 
properly  conduct  the  business  of 
the  Society,  and  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  such  officers  and  employees. 

The  chairman  announced  that 
the  next  business  in  order  was  tlie 
election  of  the  Eegent  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  ensuing  year.  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton  was  placed  in 
nomination  and  unanimously  elect- 
ed. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Lafferty,  a  member 
of  the  Society,  and  also  President 
of  the  Department  of  History  of 
the  Kentucky  Federation  *  of 
Women's  Clubs,  was  present  and 
made  a  very  interesting  statement 
of  the  purpose  and  plans  of  the  De- 
partment of  History  of  the  Federa- 
tion for  the  coming  year,  relating 
to  the  compilation  of  the  names  of 
all  Kentucky  soldiers  in  the  pres- 
ent war,  and  all  interesting  data 
concerning  them  and  their  part  in 
the  war. 

Mrs.  Lister  \Vitherspoon  pre- 
sented the  Society  with  two  very 
interesting  old  books  which  she  had 
lately  secured  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

Judge  Lyman  Chalkley,  of  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  a  member  of  the 
Society,  made  an  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  work  he  is  now  engaged 
in  compiling  with  a  view  to  publi- 
cation, dealing  with  wills,  land  en- 


tries, and  pre-emptions  in  Fayett- 
and  other  counties  in  central  Ken- 
tucky. 

There  being  no  further  business 
the  Society  adjourned. 


MIXUTES  OF  THE  MEETING 


Of  the  Executive    Committee    or 
the  Ketucky  State  Historical 
Society,  Held  ix  the  Library 
of  the  eooms  of  the  socie- 
TY at  11 :15  a.  m.  Thurs- 
day, October  3,  1918. 


The  following  members  of  the 
newly  elected  Executive  Committee 
were  present: 

H.  V.  McChesney,  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hobson.  Prof. 
G.  C.  Downing,  Mrs.  Lister  Wither- 
spoon,  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Lafferty. 

The  committee  proceeded  to 
organize  by  electing  H.  V.  McChes- 
ney, chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  First  Vice  President  of  the 
Society,  Lieut.  Col.  E.  E.  Hume, 
Second  Vice  President,  and  Mrs. 
Lister  Witherspoon,  Third  Vice 
President.  It  was  moved  and  sec- 
onded that  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton 
be  elected  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
Editor  of  the  Eegister,  at  a  .salary 
of  $1,200.00  per  year,  payable 
monthly;  that  H.  V.  McChesney  be 
elected  Assistant  Editor  of  the 
Eegister  and  Business  Manager,  at 
a  salary  of  $720.00,  payable  month- 
ly; and  that  Miss  Sally  Jackson  be- 
elected  Librarian  at  a  salary  of 
$600.00,  payable  monthly,  for"  the 
ensuing  year,  ending  October,  3d, 
1919.  A  vote  was  taken  on  the  mo- 
tion and  it  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, and  the  chairman  announced  the 
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election  of  the  several  officers  at 
the  salaries  named. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  the 
Librarian  be  given  authority  to 
employ  an  attendant  and  a  porter, 
and  to  secure  any  other  assistance 
that  may  be  necessary  and  to  fix  the 
compensation  of  all  such  em- 
ployees. A  vote  was  taken  on  the 
motion  and  it  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

There  being'  no  further  business 
the  committee  adjourned. 


"THE  UNITED  EMPIRE." 


The  Jubilee  number  of  the  "Unit- 
ed Empire,"  our  notable  exchange 
of  London,  England,  The  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  Journal,  has  a 
very  handsome  editorial  by  Sir 
Herbert  Warren,  K.  C.  V.  0.,  en- 
titled "Overseas  Poetry."  Of 
America  he  says : 

"There  is  another  Overseas  Po- 
etry which  was  always  ours,  but  is 
doublv,  treblv  ours  todav,  the  po- 
etry of  the  United  States." 

He  pays  a  high  compliment  to 
Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke's  last  poem, 
minister  and  minstrel  who  wrote 
"Red  Flower."  And  concludes 
his  appreciation  with  Longfellow's 
poem,  "Union,"  and  says:  "Let 
us  apply  it  today  to  that  new 
'Union  of  Unions,'  the  union  of  the 
United  States  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  the  Empire  and  the 
Allies.    It  should  be  a  good  omen." 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  gTeat 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years 
Is  hanging  hreathless  on  thy  fate. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes  are  all  with  thee 


Our  hearts,   our  hopes,    our    prayers, 

tears 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee. 


our 


URGE     TRIAL     OF     FORMER 
KAISER. 


Soxs  of  Revolution  Pass  Resolu- 

tioxs  Demanding  Guilty 

Shall  Pay. 


Start  National  Move. 


(Special  to  the    Courier- Journal.) 

Washington,  Dec.  10. — A  national 
movement  in  favor  of  the  trial  of 
William  Hohenzollern,  "his  Chan- 
cellor, the  General  Staff  of  the  Ger- 
man army,  the  heads  of  the  German 
navy,  the  Junkers  of  the  empire  and 
the  Krupps,"  among  others  for 
"criminal  responsibility  for  the 
war,"  was  launched  at  the  Army 
and  Navy  Club  in  Washington  to- 
night, when  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
adopted  resolutions  urging  the 
peace  conference  at  Versailles  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  an  In- 
ternational Court,  of  sufficient  jur- 
isdiction to  try  the  alleged  offenders 
for  their  crimes. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  Brig.  Gen.  George  Richards, 
president  of  the  society,  and  the 
resolutions  which  were  unanimously 
adopted,  were  drafted  by  a  com- 
mitce  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph II.  McKim,  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphan}',  one  of  the 
leading  clergymen  of  Washington 
for  many  years,  was  chairman. 
The  resolutions  also  call  on  the 
American  delegation  to  the  peace 
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conference  to  'present  the  resolu- 
tions to  the  peace  conference.  A  sec- 
ond resolution,  offered  by  II.  H. 
Sheets,  was  unanimously  adopted, 
requesting  the  National  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  E  evolution  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  proceed  to 
Versailles  and  present  "the  resolu- 
tions to  President  "Wilson  in  per- 
son. Copies  of  the  resolution  will 
also  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
all  Cabinet  members  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Eevolution. 

Nurses  Mutilated. 

Among  those  attending  the  meet- 
ing was  Prof.  William  Libbey,  of 
Princeton  University,  who  is  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
Speaking  in  support  of  his  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  Sheets  made  this  remark- 
able statement: 

"Fourteen  Red  Cross  nurses 
have  been  returned  to  this  country 
in  care  of  officers  and  men  assigned 
for  the  purpose.  Four  of  these 
nurses  had  their  tongues  cut  out 
and  their  eyes  gouged  out.  The 
fifth  one  had  both  legs  sawed  off 
above  the  knees,  and  she  is  today 
a  raving  maniac.  A  wood  saw  was 
used  for  the  purpose  and  no  an- 
aesthetic was  administered.  As  to 
the  sixth  nurse.  I  shall  not  tell 
what  was  done  to  her,  but  my  in- 
formation is  that  all  six  are  at  Fort 
Des  Moines,  where  this  can  be  veri- 
fied." 

The  resolution  favoring  the  crea- 
tion of  an  international  court  for 
the  trial  of  the  former  Kaiser  and 
others  responsible  for  the  war  and 


for  crimes  committed  during  the 
war  was  adopted  as  follows : 

"Whereas,  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  his 
Chancellor,  the  General  Staff  of 
the  German  army,  the  heads  of  the 
German  navy,  the  junkers  of  the 
empire  and  the  Krupps,  in  confed- 
eration with  the  ruling  and  priv- 
ileged classes  of  Austria  Hungary, 
are  popularly  charged  with  crim- 
inal responsibility  for  the  war  with 
its  accompanying  horrors  and 
atrocities,  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  profound  con- 
viction of  the  human  conscience  that 
society  should  punish  the  evil-doer; 
and 

Should  Avenge  Selves. 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  clear  teach- 
ing of  Holy  Scripture  that,  while 
individuals  should  not  avenge  them- 
selves nor  return  evil  for  evil,  yet 
the  civil  rule  is  'the  minister  of 
God,'  and  bears  the  sword  for  this 
end,  'That  he  may  be  a  revenger  to 
execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
evil.' 

"Whereas,  the  crimes  which  dis- 
figure the  conflict  are  not  excusable 
on  any  plea  of  military  necessity, 
and  responsibility  for  them  cannot 
be  evaded  on  any  plea  of  political 
immunity;  and 

"Whereas,  asylum,  by  the  laws 
of  nations,  can  only  be  granted  to 
persons  engaged  in  honorable  war- 
fare and  cannot  legally  be  extended 
to  men  who,  in  the  name  of  war,  de- 
liberately plan  and  execute  murder, 
arson,  rape,  mayhem  and  all  other 
diabolical  crimes  which  have  made 
the  name  of  Germany  and  her  allies 
a  hissing,  a  reproach,  a  scorn  and  a 
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"byword  whenever  man  is  loved  and 
God  revered;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  reliably  reported 
that  the  devastation  of  Northern 
France,  the  rape  of  Belgium,  the 
pillaging  of  Northern  Italy,  Ru- 
mania,  Persia  and  Montenegro, 
with  the  outrages  perpetrated  upon 
the  mothers,  daughters  and  old 
men  of  these  lands,  were  ac- 
complished with  the  full  consent  of 
the  Junkers,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  Emperor  and  his  cabinet 
and  under  definite  orders  from  the 
general  staffs ;  and 

Slaughter  On  Sea. 

"Whereas,  innocent  travelers  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  by  the 
hundreds  were  slaughtered  and 
maimed  without  military  excuse, 
but  merely  to  gratify  a  spirit  of 
revenge  or  to  terrorize  the  world; 
and 

"TVhereas,  nonfortified  towns 
were  bombed  from  the  air,  children 
killed  in  their  cradles,  women  mas- 
sacred in  their  beds  and  whole  com- 
munities terrorized,  without  any 
hope  on  the  part  of  the  offenders 
for  military  advantage  and  with  no 
thought  to  accomplish  anything  in 
the  war  except  to  inflict  pain  and 
disseminate  sorrow  and  misery; 
and 

"TVhereas,  guilt  for  these  crimes 
is,  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  per- 
sonal as  well  as  political  and  na- 
tional ;  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  we,  the  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
District  of  Columbia     respectfully 


pray,  urge  and  request  the  Peace 
Congress  about  to  assemble  at  Ver- 
sailles, France,  to  authorize  and 
provide  for  the  creation  of  an  In- 
ternational Court,  of  sufficient  jur- 
isdiction, to  try  the  alleged  offend- 
ers for  their  crimes. 

"Resolved,  that  in  our  judgment 
escape  by  the  offenders  from  well- 
merited  and  richly  deserved  pun- 
ishment would  be  an  offense  against 
justice,  an  affront  to  civilization 
and  an  invitation  to  any  other  crim- 
inally ambitious  person,  or  associa- 
tion of  persons,  believing  them- 
selves capable  of  conquering  the 
world,  to  precipitate  another  war 
and  again  baptize  the  earth  in  in- 
nocent blood. 

Justice  Must  Be  Done. 

"Resolved,  that  in  our  judgment 
a  war  for  justice  and  civilization, 
for  the  salvation  of  which  America 
entered  the  conflict,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  won  until  justice  is 
assured,  not  alone  for  the  offended, 
but  for  the  offender  as  well. 

"Resolved,  that  the  American 
delegation,  presided  over  by  our 
illustrious  President,  be  prayed  to 
present  these  resolutions  to  the  al- 
lied members  of  the  Peace  Congress 
and  that  President  Wilson  be  asked 
to  name  three  American  jurists 
Avhose  duty  will  be  to  give  such  as- 
sistance as  they  are  able  to  the  out- 
raged allied  governments  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  evidence  fixing 
responsibility  for  the  numerous 
crimes  committed  against  God  and 
humanitv  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  1914." 
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On  the  Roll  of  Honor 


First  Lieutenant  James  Francis  Quisenberry,  Company 
E,  S39tli  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 


FIRST    LIEUTENANT    JAMES    FRAXCIS  QUISENBERRY,  U.  S.  A. 


ON  THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 


First  Lieutenant  James  Francis  Quisenberry,  Company  E,  319th 
Engineers,  United  States  Army. 


(This  tribute  to  a  noble  and  gal- 
lant son  of  Kentucky  will  be  read 
with  sympathy  by  all  who  knew  him 
or  his  distinguished  father,  Mr.  A. 
C.  Quisenberry,  long  a  valued  con- 
tributor to  the  Register. — Editor's 
Note.) 


Gone,  in  the  glory  and*  the  freshness  of  thy 
youth, 
Ere  yet  thy  years  were  fairly  well  begun, 
I  envy  thee  thy  glorious  death,  my  son. 
"Who  gave  thy  life  for  Country  and  for  Truth. 

Mere  lasting  doth  not  compass  destiny. 
Gathering  years  could  not  have  raised  thee 

to  the  plane 
Of  that  one  hour  which  snatched  thy  life 
amain, 
That  it  might  blossom  through  infinity. 

For  they  shall  bloom,  thy  scanty  years, 
Bathed  in  the  freshness  of  eternal  dawn; 
What  matter,  then,  the  years   that  were 
not  born? 
Shame  be  to  those  who  mourn  with  ready 
tears 
Youth   called   untimely   to   the  Gods   and 
Fame; 
Sleep  joyful  then,  my  son,  thou  hast  achieved 
The  last  supreme  adventure!   Yet  bereaved, 
Oh,  let  me  mourn  thee  all  the  same. 


Major  General  W.  M.  Black, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  under  date  of  December  3,- 
1918,  wrote:  ';I  have  been  inform- 
ed by  the  Adjutant  General  that 
First  Lieutenant  James  F.  Quisen- 
berry \s  name  has  been  added  to  the 
"Roll  of  Honor.  *  *  Lieutenant 
Quisenberry 's  absence  will  be  great- 


ly felt  by  his  brother  officers,  but 
I  am  sure  could  he  have  chosen  the 
manner  of  his  going,  he  would  have 
chosen  as  he  did,  having  given  his 
life  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  gaining  for  himself  a  place  on 
the  field  of  honor." 

James  Francis  Quisenberry  was 
born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  July 
10,  188G,  being  the  son  of  Anderson 
C.  Quisenberry  and  Corinna 
(Broomhall)  Quisenberry,  his  wife. 
In  1889,  when  Francis,  the  son,  was 
three  vears  old,  the  family  removed 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  1902 
to  Hyattsville,  Maryland,  in  which 
two  places  he  was  brought  up.  He 
was  educated  in  Washington,  and 
was  a  member  of  St.  Mark's  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  where  as  a 
boy  he  sung  for  several  years  in 
the  vested  choir,  when  that  was  the 
Pro-Cathedral  Church  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Being  the  descendant  of  a  long 
line  of  out-of-doors  ancestors  in 
Kentucky,  Virginia  and  England, 
he  always  longed  for  an  out-of- 
doors  life ;  consequently,  he  became 
a  civil  engineer,  for  which  calling 
he  had  a  natural  aptitude,  and  in 
which  he  became  very  efficient,  for 
he  was  naturally  bright  and  talent- 
ed, and  even  brilliant.  In  1911  he 
went  to  Florida,  where  he  remained 
for  about  five  years,  being  engaged 
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in  laying  out  colony  sites,  railway 
lines,  etc.  He  constructed  most  of 
the  street  railway  system  of  St. 
Petersburg",  and  he  drew  the  plans 
for  a  concrete  wharf  at  Clearwater. 
He  excelled  as  a  map-maker  and 
topographical  engineer,  and  was  a 
natural  artist. 

In  the  spring  of  1916  Mr.  Quis- 
enberry  returned  to  Hyattsville, 
Maryland,  and  soon  afterwards 
took  up  residence  in  Washington, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  one  of 
the  civil  engineers  employed  in 
drawing  the  plans  and  making  the 
preliminary  surveys  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Francis  Scott  Key 
Memorial  Bridge  across  the  Poto- 
mac Eiver  from  "Washington  City 
to  Arlington  and  Fort  Myer,  Vir- 
ginia. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  great 
war  in  Europe,  Francis  Quisenber- 
ry's  sympathies  had  been  ardently 
engaged  in  behalf  of  the  Allies,  for 
he  fully  realized  the  fact  that  if  Ger- 
many should  win  the  war  civiliza- 
tion would  perish.  This  country 
declared  war  against  Germany  on 
April  6,  1917.  He  immediately 
offered  his  services,  and  on  May  15 
was  admitted  to  the  training  school 
for  young  officers  at  I^ort  Myer, 
Va.  This  school  lasted  for  three 
months,  or  until  Auerist  15;  but  on 
June  28,  1917,  Mr.  Quisenberry  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  First  Lieu- 
tenant of  Engineers  in  the  National 
Army.  He  was  afterwards  sta- 
tioned in  the  camps  at  Belvoir,  Va., 
and  at  the  American  University, 
District  of  Columbia.  On  Novem- 
ber 1,  1917,  he  was  temporarily  as- 
signed to  the  104th  Regiment  of 
Engineers,  at  Camp  McClellan,  An- 


niston,  Alabama.  He  was  on  duty 
at  that  station  until  December  24, 
1917,  when  he  received  a  perma- 
nent assignment  to  the  319th  Regi- 
ment  of  Engineers  (Eighth  Divis- 
ion), stationed  at  Camp  Fremont, 
Palo  Alto,  California. 

When  Lieutenant  Quisenberry 
reported  at  Camp  Fremont  early  in 
January,  1918,  his  regiment,  the 
319th  Engineers,  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Ulysses  S.  Grant  III., 
who,  however,  was  soon  afterwards 
assigned  to  command  elsewhere, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Cur- 
tis N.  Otwell,  who  had  temporarily 
commanded  the  104th  Engineers  at 
Camp  McClellan,  Ala.  Lieutenant 
Quisenberry  was  first  assigned  to 
Company  I),  which  he  organized; 
and  he  was  then  assigned  to  Com- 
pany E,  which  he  also  practically 
organized.  These  companies  were 
only  partly  officered,  and  had  no  en- 
listed men  when  he  was  first  as- 
signed to  them.  He  was  also  as- 
signed to  the  duty  of  laying  out  the 
permanent  regimental  camp,  beau- 
tifying it,  and  laying  out  the  walks 
and  roadways  through  the  camp,  an 
important  work,  which  he  perform- 
ed admirably.  In  March,  1918,  he 
was  detailed  to  conduct  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  engineer  recruits 
from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  Wash- 
in  at  on,  D.  C.  His  train  had  the  right 
of  way  all  across  the  continent,  and 
he  took  the  recruits  through  from 
San  Francisco  to  Washington  in 
record  time,  without  mishap  of  any 
kind,  and  returned  to  San  Francisco 
on  the  next  train.  The  verdict  of 
the  officers  who  knew  him  best  is 
unanimous  that  in  every  duty  to 
which  he  was  assigned,  from  the 
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,*ay  lie  was  commissioned  until  the 
lay  he  gave  his  life  for  the  cause,  he 
Invariably  and  absolutely  "made 
_ood."  Many  of  them  testify  that 
•  was  ''a  born  soldier,  and  full  of 
the  true  soldierly  spirt." 

The  319th  Engineers  was  in 
training-  at  Camp  Fremont  from 
January  until  September,  and  this 
spirited  young  o.iicer  chafed  under 
the  long  delay,  for  his  soul  was  in 
arms,  and  eager  to  get  into  the  thick 
:'  the  fray  in  France.    To  his  fath- 


•r  he    wrote:      "Whv 


don 't 


thev 


send  us  overseas?  The  319th  is  as 
roll  trained  a  regiment  as  there  is 
in  the  service.  We  want  to  get  a 
crack  at  those  baby-killers." 

The  319th  Engineers  entrained 
c.t  Camp  Fremont  on  September  11, 
1918,  for  the  Port  of  Embarkation, 
Iloboken,  Xew  Jersey,  whence  they 
sailed  on  September  25  for  Liver- 
pool, England,  on  the  British  trans- 
port "Briton,"  flying  the  British 
Sag.  On  October  2,  while  en  route, 
and  during  an  unusually  rough  and 
tempestuous  voyage,  Lieutenant 
Ouisenberry  contracted  a  cold  and 
cough,  which  speedily  developed 
into  Spanish  influenza,  and  that  in- 
to pneumonia.  lie  was  very  ill,  and 
f»ne  of  the  regimental  surgeons, 
bieu  tenant  Loren  Wall  in,  who  was 
his  fast  and  intimate  friend,  says 
"here  was  no  hope  for  him  from 
lhe  beginning.  The  transport 
:r'C-ked  at  Liverpool  on  October  7, 

nd  Lieutenant  Quisenberry  and 
Several  other  officers  were  sent  di- 
rect from  the  ship  to  the  British 
military  hospital  called  ""Windy 
Knowe,"  at  Blundcllsands,  just 
tside  the  city  of  Livoi-pool.   This 

'ospital  is  in  charge  of  a  number 


of  English  ladies,  who  had  volun- 
tarily left  their  homes,  and  for  near- 
ly four  years,  Florence  Nightin- 
gales as  they  were,  had  been  devot- 
ing all  their  time  and  energies  to 
the  noble  work  of  alleviating  the 
sufferings  of  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers. 

Lieutenant  Quisenberry  was  very 
weak  when  he  was  put  into  the 
ambulance  on  the  dock  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  hospital,  and  his  broth- 
er officers  did  not  believe  he  would 
get  there  alive.  lie  was  too  weak  to 
say  "good-bye"  and  could  only 
hod  and  smile  his  farewells  to  his 
comrades. 

The  matron  of  the  hospital  wrote : 
"He  arrived  here  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 7th,  very  ill  with  pneumonia. 
He  seemed  rather  better 
next  day,  in  fact  took  a  keen  inter- 
est in  everyone  about  him;  but  in 
the  early  afternoon  he  had  a  very 
bad  heart  attack,  one  or  two  similar 
attacks  that  night,  and  another 
early  Thursday  morning.  He  was 
conscious  almost  to  the  last,  and  a 
short  time  before  his  death  he  asked 
with  solicitude  about  the  condition 
of  Lieutenant  Sharris,  of  his  regi- 
ment, who  was  in  the  same  ward 
with  him.  He  was  not  in  any  pain, 
but  just  passed  peacefully  away  at 
9:50  a.  m.,  October  10th.  I  was 
with  him.  *  *  *  He  was  such 
a  good  patient,  we  would  have  done 
anything  for  him." 

The  English  physician  on  duty  at 
the  hospital  said:  "He  put  up  the 
gamest  fight  for  life  that  I  ever 
witnessed." 

And  so  this  bright  and  gallant 
young  soldier,  who  had  lineal  an- 
cestors or  close  kinsmen    in    every 
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American  war,  from  Bacon's  Re- 
bellion in  Virginia  in  1676,  clown  to 
the  Great  War  in  which  he  served 
in  person — this  young  soldier,  in- 
heriting- a  soldierly  spirit  through 
long  descent,  went  forth  to  join  in 
the  battle  waged  in  order  that  civ- 
ilization might  not  perish  from  the 
earth,  and  he  gave  his  life  for  that 
cause  just  as  truly  as  if  he  had 
fallen  in  the  forefront  of  battle.  His 
body  rests  in  the  soil  of  Mother 
England,  the  land  of  his  forefath- 
ers, in  the  American  section  of 
Everton  Cemetery,  six  miles  from 
Liverpool,  and  not  many  miles  from 
the  place  where  his  first  American 
ancestor,  Thomas  Quisenberry 
(who  came  to  Virginia-  in  the  year 
1622 — 297  years  ago)  was  born 
and  had  spent  his  youth.  The  re- 
mains will  be  brought  home  as  soon 
as  the  authorities  will  permit. 

Lieutenant  Quisenberry  was  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  born 
in  Kentucky,  and  he  always  claimed 
to  be  a  Kentuckian — a  child  of  the 
good  old  mother  State  which  looks 
after  her  errant  children  with  ten- 
derest  remembrance,  though  they 
wander  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  even  to  the  remotest  genera- 
tions. 

During  his  residence  in  Florida, 
Lieutenant  Quisenberry  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Germia  Williamson,  of 
Tampa,  who  survives  him,  together 
with  two  little  sons,  James  Francis 
Quisenberry  IV.,  five  years  old,  and 
Anderson  Chenault  Quisenberry 
II.,  one  year  old.  The  father  never 
saw  the  younger  son  but  once,  and 
then  for  a  few  minutes  only.  A 
little  girl,  Colby  Annette,  died  when 
she  was  just  one  year  old. 


The  following  are  quotation 
from  some  of  the  letters  of  hi- 
brother  officers  of  the  319th  Eiui. 
neers : 

Colonel  C.  Wl  Otwell:  "I  cannoJ 
speak  too  highly  of  the  manner  i:, 
which  your  son  carried  himself 
through  his  very  serious  illness  op. 
board  ship  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  and  in  extremeh 
rough  weather;  and  his  courage  was 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  many  of 
the  officers  on  board  who  were  af- 
flicted with  the  same  malady,  lli^ 
loss  is  very  keenly  felt  by  the  entire 
regiment,  for  he  had  won  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  us  all  that  can  never 
be  filled,  and  he  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  the  manner  in  which  h  • 
had  lived — as  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman." 

From  another  letter:  ''He  ha! 
endeared  himself  to  us  all,  officers 
and  men,  as  a  clean,  big-hearte>i 
officer  and  gentleman.  He  met  death 
with  the  same  indomitable  spirit 
with  which  he  had  faced  life,  ami 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the 
cause  in  which  we  are  all  striving 
so  hard  to  gain,  in  a  manner  which 
we  all  hope  to  be  able  to  do  if  called 
upon.  His  loss  is  keenly  felt  by  the 
319th  Engineers,  and  as  one  of  the 
original  officers  of  this  organization 
he  will  never  be  entirely  replace' i. 
but  his  spirit  and  courage  will  al- 
ways be  an  example  of  how  we  may 
die  gloriously  in  a  great  cause." 

Captain  Julius  M.  Cohen,  Com- 
pany E :  "As  company  commander 
his  loss  is  very  keenly  felt;  also,  I 
feel  the  loss  very  much  from  the 
personal  standpoint.  In  his  straight- 
forward and  kindly  manner  he  hail 
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von  the  love  of  all  the  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  this  company." 

First  Lieutenant  "Watson  B. 
Joyes,  Company  E:  "It  was  my 
peasure  to  bunk  with  'Quiz' — as  we 
called  him,  both  at  Camp  Fremont 
and  on  the  steamer  coming  over, 
and  his  death  was  a  great  blow,  for 
I  never  knew  a  more  likeable  and 
loveable  chap.  Every  officer  and  en- 
listed man  that  knew  him  was  his 
friend.  .  .  .  He  put  up  a  game 
fight  until  the  end,  and  toward  the 
last  realized  that  he  was  not  going 
to  pull  through.  I  know  he  fought 
hard,  for  I  was  with  him  on  the  boat 
and  slept  in  the  same  room.  .  .  . 
'Quiz'  was  a  good  officer,  a  loyal 
friend  and  a  fine  fellow,  and  we 
hated  to  see  him  taken  away." 

First  Lieutenant  Loren  Wallin, 
^f.  C. :  "He  was  epiite  popular  with 
both  officers  and  men  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  his  death  was  a  sad  blow 
to  us  all.  I  was  quite  intimately  as- 
sociated with  him,  and  had  come  to 
regard  him  almost  as  a  brother." 

Second  Lieutenant  A.  M.  Ear- 
reau,  Company  E:  "He  was  one  of 
the  best  friends  I  ever  had." 

Private  Harry  R.  Simpson,  Com- 
pany E:  "This  letter  of  sympathy 
is  in  a  measure  to  show  the  enlisted 
men's  love  and  appreciation  of  your 
husband.  When  I  speak  for  myself  I 
know  that  I  am  expressing  .the  sen- 
timents of  the  entire  regiment.  The 
rank  and  file  of  enlisted  men  are 
very  uncharitable  when  they  judge 
an  officer,  but  he  seemed  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  We  regarded 
him  more  as  a  friend  than  a  dicta- 
tor. "Where  others  won  their  point 
by  forceful  measures  he  accomplish- 
ed the  same  results  with  kind  words. 


He  had  the  God-given  faculty  of  re- 
taining his  own  personality  through 
the  melting-pot  of  military     serv- 


ice. 


The  following  verses  came 
anonymously  from  "Somewhere  in 
France:" 

A  TRIBUTE 
To  the  memory  of  First  Lieutenant 
James  F.  Quisenbcrry,  Company  E, 
319th    Engineers,     United     States 
Army. 

To  know  him  was  to  love  him,  his  every  act 

was  kind. 
A  type  in  life's  battles  very  hard  to  find. 
Iron-heeled    discipline    couldn't    make    him 

brutal  too: 
He  trusted  to  his  conscience  and  it  always 

took  him  through. 

Heaven  gave  him  welcome  as  only  heaven 
can; 

We  lost  our  loved  Lieutenant  but  heaven 
gained  a  man. 

God  raised  His  finger,  picked  His  chosen 
one, 

Took  the  spirit  from  the  body,  and  the  earth- 
ly race  was  won. 

Gone  upward  is  his  spirit  to  a  finer,  truer 

world, 
Where  freedom's  holy  banners  forever  are 

unfurled, 
Where  he  is  watching,  guarding,  in  the  holy 

realms  above; 
Watching  in  his  patience,  guarding  with  his 

love. 


"OVER  THERE"  AND  BACK. 
Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  First 
Lieutenant  James  Francis  Quisen- 
berry,  Company  E,  319th  Engi- 
neers, U.  S.  Army,  born  in  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  July  10.  1886,  died 
in  Liverpool  England,  October  10, 
1918. 

The  ship  ploughed  on  in  her  stately  course, 
Though  never  a  light  was  glowing; 

And  muffled  the  hum  of  her  engines  hoarse 
To  mark  the  way  she  was  going. 
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And  close  at  hand  her  sister  ships 
The  same  close  watch  were  keeping, 

Like  woman  with  a  hand  to  lips 
"When  a  sick  fr.end  is  sleeping. 

For  all  were  bearing  overseas 

Our  soldiers  brave,  and  guarding 

Their  lives  so  dear,  lest  tne  very  breeze 
Caution  might  be  discarding. 

But  in  her  hold  was  life  and  cheer, 
And  laughter  low  but  ringing, 

Where  soldiers  gathered  'round  to  hear 
The  merry  tales,  or  singing. 

For  were  they  not  going  "Over  There" 
To  right  the  wrongs  long  borne 

Ey  sunny  France  and  Belgium  iair, 
Ere  yet  the  year  be  flown? 

Each  thought  of  mother,  wife,  or  girl, 
And  how  he  had  to  leave  her. 

To  fght  for  right  amid  the  whirl 
Of  war's  infernal  fever. 

And  there  was  one  who  had  beside 
Two  babies  sweet  and  tender, 

Two  sturdy  boys,  their  joy  and  pride, 
With  whom  he  could  defend  her. 

But  as  the  ship  approached  the  shore 
He  sickened  though  friends  aided; 

Too  soon  his  struggles  all  were  o'er 
For  like  a  flower  he  faded. 

Amid  the  hurry  and  turmoil 

Of  soldier  lads  debarking. 
They  carried  him  their  tender  toil 

Their  love  and  duty  marking. 


And  though  the  surgeons  fought  the  fight 
And  tnough  the  nurses  tended 

With  kindest  aid,  he  Uied  that  night; 
And  thus  his  bc.ltie  ended. 


The  ship  sails  on  her  stately  way, 

And  every  light  is  glowing 
Through  every  porthoie,  bright  as  day — 

With  waves'  reflections  glowing. 

Though  ail  without  was  life  and  light, 

Within  a  silence  hovers; 
For  she  is  bearing  home  tonight 

Our  dead  sons,  brothers,  lovers. 

Some  in  the  heat  of  battle  paid 

Their  last  supreme  endeavor; 
But  where  e'r  They  died,  each  hero  made 

Us  in  his  debt  forever. 

No  convoy  guards  this  stately  ship; 

Her  cargo  brought  surcease 
To  strife,  and  on  each  dear  dumb  lip 

There  rests  the  smile  of  peace. 

God  bless  our  heroes,  every  one 

His  life  so  gladly  gave; 
And  of  his  country  each  dead  son 

Asks  but  a  quiet  grave. 

Where  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  wives, 

Can  shed  affection's  tears 
For  those  who  gave  for  us  their  lives — 

Our  heroes  through  the  years. 

— George  M.  Spears. 
Dallas,  Texas,  January  19,  1919. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley began,  and  with  it  came  the  mer- 
chant emigrant.  His  boat  was  large 
and  generally  well  protected  from 
invasion,  but  otherwise  very  like 
the  former  and  still  existing  craft, 
knows  as  the  "Kentucky  flatbdat." 
This  was  built  for  a  cargo  of  mer- 
chandise as  well  as  to  carry  passen- 
gers who,  for  a  small  sum  paid  to 
the  master  of  the  boat,  "were  allow- 
ed to  work  their  way  at  the  oars, 
and  occasionally  to  fight  the 
Indians,  if  any  attack  were  made. 
Girty,  the  notorious  white  renegade, 
who  led  the  Indians  in  many  of  their 
attacks  en  the  flatboats,  being  a 
white  man  and  of  fluent  speech, 
of+en  induced  the  unwary  boatmen 
ashore,  where  they  were  beaten  or 
foully  murdered  by  his  hidden  as- 
sociates. 

In  June,  1778,  one  James  Wilken- 
son,  fitted  out  a  small  fiatboat,  load- 
ed it  with  tobacco  and  descended  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  closed  out  his  cargo  with 
a  good  profit.  While  there  he  se- 
cured the  following  peculiar  con- 
tract: 

"This  is  to  certify  that  James 
Wilkenson  is  granted  permission  to 
import  on  his  own  account,  to  Xew 
Orleans,  free  of  duty,  all  the  pro- 


duction of  Kentucky.  He  is  to  furn- 
ish tobacco  to  tile  King  of  Spain  at 
$3.50  per  cwt.  (Signed)  Miro,  Gov- 
ernor of  Spanish  Provencies." 

This  was  the  first  shipment  of  any 
record  of  Kentucky  production,  but 
it  was  followed  by  increasing  annual 
shipments,  until,  by  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  the  trade  has  grown 
to  mammoth  proportions.  Later 
there  followed  the  return  cargo  sys- 
tem of  freighting,  and  the  Kentucky 
fiat  boat  dropped  out  of  use,  except 
for  ('own  stream  transportation. 

About  that  time  the  Mississippi 
ami  the  Ohio  rivers  were  infested 
With  multitudes  of  banditti,  free- 
booters and  cut-throats.  These  were 
of  white  conrnIe>:io7i,  but  were  no 
better  than  the  Indians.  Many  of 
the  leaders  of  these  bands  had  been 
early  in  command  of  boats  that  car- 
ried valuable  cargoes,  and  when  so 
employed,  never  betrayed  their 
trust.  But  they  finally  became  de- 
bauched by  the  roueh,  wild  life  and 
the  facilities  for  evading  the  law. 
Living  on  the  lines  which  divided 
different  civil  jurisdictions,  they 
could  pass  quickly  from  one  to  an- 
other and  be  held  amenable  to 
none.  At  that  time,  from  Louisville 
to  the  mouth  there  wore  few  settle- 
ments, and  it  was  in  this  wild  coun- 
try that  most  of  the  depredations 
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upon  commerce  were  committed. 
Cave-in-Rock  and  Cash  River  were 
the  two  most  notorious  locations. 

These  bargemen  or  voyagers 
seem  to  have  been  a  distinct  class; 
as  Audubon  wrote : ' '  Their  fearless- 
ness of  character,  recklessness  of 
habits,  and  laxity  of  morals  render- 
ed them  a  marked  people." 

The  keel  boats  carried  from  30 
to  75  tons  and  employed  from  ten 
to  fifty  men.  They  were  provided 
with  a  mast,  square  sail,  and  coils  of 
cordage,  called  "cordelles."  "When 
the  sails  were  useless  the  "cor- 
delles"  were  laid ;  yawls  went  ahead 
a  thousand  feet,  where  the  end  of 
the  "cordelle"  would  be  tied  to  a 
tree,  and,  with  the  other  end  upon 
the  barge,  all  hands  would  lay  hold 
and  pull.  By  the  time  the  first  line 
had  been  "hauled  aboard,"  another 
would  be  laid.  This  wearisome  toil 
would  continue  from  daylight  to 
dark  over  a  distance  of  nearly  2,000 
miles.  Thus  the  navigation  of  the 
Ohio  was  maintained  for  twenty 
years  before  the  first  steamboat 
made  its  welcome  appearance. 

Steamboating  has  had  its  home  in 
the  harbor  above  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  at  Louisville  for  over  100 
years.  The  depth  and  size  of  the 
harbor  was  the  cause  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  shipyards  here, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century, 
and  for  many  years  the  building  and 
launching  of  craft  in  and  about 
Louisville  flourished. 

The  first  steamboat  built  here  was 
sped  from  the  ways  of  a  Jefferson- 
ville  yard  in  181D,  and  was  christen- 
ed the  United  States.  Among  the 
first  to  establish  the  industry  of 
ship    building    were    the    French 


Brothers,  who  built  and  put  into 
commission  several  fine  steamboats, 
among  them  being  the  Hyperion  in 
I83'4,  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago. 

Continuously  since  then  the  How- 
ard's have  been  engaged  in  th  ■ 
building  of  steamboats,  among  them 
some  of  the  fastest  that  ever  cut 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  rivers. 

Captain  James  Howard  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  boat  building  in- 
dustry in  the  Louisville  harbor.  He 
was  well  known  to  every  riverman 
between  Pittsburg  and  New  Or- 
leans, as  '"Uncle  Jim,"  and  he  en- 
joyed a  well  earned  reputation  for 
sterling-  worth  and  honesty.  He  was 
drowned  in  1876,  his  horse  backing 
off  the  ferryboat  into  the  river.  Ho 
was  succeeded  in  the  business  by 
his  son.  Colonel  Ed.  Howard  (re- 
cently deceased).  Father  and  sou 
had  built  and  launched  no  less  than 
9S7  boats.  Of  these  the  fastest  and 
largest  was  the  Jim  Howard. 

Of  course  the  Howards  of  late 
seldom  had  a  call  for  a  White,  a  Lee 
or  a  Cannon.  They  say:  "Steamers 
like  the  Lee,  the  White  or  the  Can- 
non, would  be  run  at  a  loss  today 
on  account  of  railroad  competition. 
The  steamboat  of  the  future  will 
have  to  offer  some  sort  of  a  com- 
promise between  beauty  and  speed. 

Some  Early  Steamboats  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana. 
The  first  steamboat  built  in  Ken- 
tucky was  the  "Pike,"  of  25  tons. 
She  was  built  at  Henderson,  Ken- 
tucky, by  a  Mr.  Prentiss,  for  the 
trade  from  Louisville  to  St.  Louis. 
The  first  steamboat  to  navigate  the 
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Kentucky  river  was  the  Sylph  No.  1, 
Mr.  Armstrong  mast?!'.  She  was 
owned  by  Mr.  Samuels  and  Mr. 
Jamison.  There  were  two  brothers 
in  this  company,  one  of  whom  was 
the  father  of  the  late  Mr.  Ed.  Sam- 
uels of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  at 
Frankfort.  This  same  company 
afterwards  built  the  "Rambler." 

The  second  steamboat  was  built 
at  Frankfort,  and  christened  the 
"Kentucky."  She  was  owned  by 
Hanson  &  Boswoll,  and  was  in  the 
trade  from  Frankfort  to  Louisville. 

The  third  was  the  Governor 
Shelby,  of  120  tons,  built  at  Louis- 
ville by  Gray,  G-wathmey  and  Gret- 
singer.  This  boat  boasted  a  Bolton 
and  Watts  engine. 

The  fourth  was  the  Napoleon,  of 
332  tons,  built  at  Shippingport,  by 
Captain  Shrove,  Miller  and  Breck- 
inridge, of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  fifth  was  the  Exchange.  200 
tons,  built  nt  Louisville  and  owned 
by  David  Ward. 

"The  sisth  was  the  St.  Louis.  220 
tons.  She  was  built  in  ISIS  at  Ship- 
pingport. 

The  seventh  was  the  Rifleman, 
250  tons,  and  built  in  1839,  at  Louis- 
ville and  owned  by  Butler  and 
Barnes,  of  Russellville,  Ky. 

To  quote  from  an  article  contri- 
buted to  a  Philadelphia  Magazine, 
many  years  ago,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing concerning  a  few  very  old  boats 
that  plied  between  Louisville  and 
Frankfort : 

"In  early  days  the  Charleston:)) 
also  plied  the  Kentucky  river,  and 
a  few  very  old  persons  here  are  said 
to  remember  that  she  was  aground 
a  little  below  the  month  of  the  river 
at  Mero  street,  where  she  lay  all 


summer.  This  was  years  before  the 
locks  were  built. 

"Later  a  steamer  was  built  at 
what  is  now  called  'Steamboat  Hol- 
low,' a  little  below  the  old  Steele 
farm  on  the  Kentucky  river.  It  was 
built  entirely  of  locust  timber,  and 
was  called  'Locust  Lexington.' 
She  was  sold  down  South,  and  was 
seen  at  the  wharf  in  New  Orleans  in 
1820.  This  is  the  identical  steam- 
boat of  which  Mr.  Fall  writes  in  do- 
nating to  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety the  chisel  used  in  fastening 
its  remarkable  timbers  together. 

"Also  the  old  Argo  was  running 
the  Kentucky  river  in  -  1830,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  General 
Armstrong  was  an  alternate. 

""We  find  that  Sylph  No.  2  was 
also  on  the  Kentucky  river  about 
this  same  year,  with  the  Planet  as 
an  alternate. 

"In  the  year  1822,  a  side-wheel 
steamer  was  buiii  at  the  mouth  of 
'Steamboat  Hollow,'  on  the  Ken- 
tucky river,  nearly  opposite  the 
farm  of  the  late  Captain  Steele,  and 
was  called  the  Plow  Bog. 

"After  the  locks  were  built,  the 
new  Argo,  with  Captain  John  A. 
Holton,  was  the  first  boat  to  navi- 
gate to  the  Kentucky  river.  She  was 
sunk  in  the  lock  pit  about  1837.  The 
Ocean  took  her  place  in  the  trade 
between  Louisville  and  Frankfort. 
She  came  as  far  as  the  locks  and  her 
freight  was  delivered  by  flat-boats 
to  different  parts  of  the  city." 

Some  Old  Familiar  Names. 

(From  the  "Register.") 

The    following     plied     between 

Frankfort     and    Louisville:      The 

Planet,    the    Seagull,     Little     Ben 
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Franklin,  Oliver  Anderson,  Harry  I. 
Todd,  master;  Tom  Metcalf,  John 
A.  Holton,  master;  Bob  Letcher, 
Harry  I.  Todd,  master;  Little  Mail, 

Samuel  Steele,  master;  Grey  Eagle, 
Samuel  Steele,  master;  Blue  Wing, 
Xo.  1,  Harry  I.  Todd,  ma-ter;  Blue 
Wiftff,  Xo.  '2,  Captain  Sanders,  mas- 
ter; Dove  Xo.  1,  Captain  Sanders, 
master;  Dove  Xo.  ~,  Captain  Sand- 
ers, master:  the  Wren,  Captain 
Sanders,  master:  City  of  Frankfort, 
Lancaster,  the  Hornet,  Hibernia, 
Captain  Tom  Pence,  master;  Fanjiy 
Freeze,  Captain  Pence,  master;  City 
of  Glarksville,  Captain  Pence,  mas- 
ter; the  Falls  City.  Another  boat 
that  frequently  came  up  from 
Louisville  with  excursionists  was" 
the  City  of  Louisville,  known  to  the 
trade  as  the  "Kentucky  Grey- 
hound. ' ' 

The  Falls  City,  one  of  the  pleas- 
ure boats  that  plied  between  Louis- 
ville and  Frankfort,  and  which  car- 
ried many  an  excursion  to  Iliuh 
Britigo,  Shaker's  Landing,  etc.,  is 
too  well  remembered  to  have  to  go 
into  minute  detail.  With  her  barge, 
Annie — on  which  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Frankfort  have 
danced — she  made  regular  trips  up 
the  river  each  evening  during  the 
summer  months. 

When  the  Dove  Xo.  1  made  her 
first  trip  up  to  Frankfort  from 
Louisville,  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  lined  for  many  miles  to  see 
this  swift  little  steamer.  There  was 
a5?  ranch  "hurrahing"  from  the 
cities  and  towns  along  her  entire 
route,  in  ratio  to  the  population,  as 
there  was  when  the  Robert  E.  Lee, 
plowed  her  way  through  the  Miss- 
issippi waters. 


On  the  Ohio  river  the  decline  in 
steamboating  began  as  soon  as  The 
railroad  reached  the  principal 
points  to  which  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati, Lonisville  and  Evansville  had 
built  up  a  boating  commerce. 

There  were  nightly  telegrams  of 
the  river  news  for  all  important 
papers  in  1878,  from  all  points  on 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  giving 
the  stage  of  water  at  each  point, 
covering  completely  the  territory 
that  the  river  readers  would  be  in- 
terested in,  and  very  often  show- 
ing the  passing  of  craft's  that  hailed 
from  this  region. 

There  were  two  boatyards  in  Jef- 
fcrsonville  in  1878,  Howard's  and 
Earmore's,  and  both  had  great  con- 
tracts on  hand.  Barmore  had  five  in 
building  that  summer.  At  Howard's 
in  July  there  were  the  following  un- 
der construction:  The  John  W.  Can- 
non, Laura  Lee,  Ed.  Richardson, 
City  of  Greenville,  B.  S.  Rhea  and 
the  Herbert. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Federal 
Government  bought  up  several  of 
the  Ho  ward's  boats  and  armored 
them  as  gun  boats.  From  the  fact 
that  boiler  iron  was  used  as  armor 
plate,  these  boats  came  to  be  dubbed 
"The  Tin  Fleet."  They  operated 
principally  on  the  lower  Mississippi. 

The  boats  that  had  been  con- 
structed in  1864  and  immediately 
following  were  giving  way  in  1877- 
78,  as  was  shown  by  the  new  ones 
built  at  the  various  yards  along  the 
Ohio  and  elsewhere. 

Louisville  seems  to  have  lost  out 
in  the  Xew  Orleans  trade  as  early 
as  1878,  but  made  use  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati crafts,  such  as  the  Charles 
Morgan,    Golden    Crown,    Golden 
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Rule,  Mary  Houston,  Thomas  Slier- 
lock,  and  the  Paris  C.  Broun,  and 
boats  of  that  class,  with  which  the 

shippers  from  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville  had  a  boat  a  week. 

A  Boat  Trap  to  Fbaxkfckt  in  184-1. 

Personal  experiences  are  always 
interesting-.  There  follows  an  in- 
teresting; account  of  Captain  Alfred 
Pirtle's  trip  to  the  Capital  in  1814. 
This  paper  was  read  a  few  years 
ago  before  the  Filson  Club: 

"It  is  more  than  seventy-four 
years  now  since  1  took  my  tirst  voy- 
age on  a  steamboat,  which  will  ex- 
plain the  omissions  and  any  mis- 
takes in  this  sketch,  which  is  written 
to  oblige  my  friend,  Mrs.  Ell- 
wanger,  who  has  heard  me  tell  the 
same  story,  at  least  twice. 

"At  the  time  I  am  to  speak  of, 
keeping  a  diary  was  very  preva- 
lent, and  my  mother  said  in  hers, 
under  date  of  February,  1814,  'Al- 
fred has  gone  to  Frankfort  with  the 
Judge  (my  father),  on  the  boat.'  So 
there  we  have  the  record  of  the 
dote.  What  comes  after  is  from  my 
memory,  which  has  been  refreshed 
several  times  by  subsequent  trips 
on  the  Kentucky  river,  one  of  them 
as  far  up  as  Hickman's  bridge. 

"There  was  at  the  date  above 
mentioned,  a  line  of  two  regular 
steamboats,  between  Louisville  and 
Frankfort,  while  twice  a  week  the 
trip  was  extended  up  to  Shaker's 
Ferry,  now  High  Bridge. 

"We  went  down  to  the  boat  in  a 
hack  to  Strader's  wharf,  a  part  of 
the  public  landing,  that  lay  on  the 
Point,  as  the  section  of  the  city  was 
called,  between  Bear  Grass  Creek 
and  the  Ohio  Paver.    As  the  creek 


emptied  into  the  Ohio,  about  half  a 
square  below  Third  street,  we  cross- 
ed the  creek,  on  an  iron  suspension 
bridge  that  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  and  as  wide  as  Third 
street.  This  street  was  not  at  all  as 
it  is  now,  for  it  was  quite  as  steep 
as  Fourth  street  is,  and  the  build- 
ings were  not  so  tall.  This  change 
in  the  grade  and  appearance  of 
Third  street,  commenced  in  1S52, 
when  the  raising  0f  the  surface  of 
the  wharf  was  begun,  and  was  fin- 
ished when  the  wharf  and  street 
were  put  at  the  present  elevation, 
in  1869.  (This  much  for  Louisville 
history.) 

"The  Frankfort,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati, and  the  Madison  packets,  made 
Strader's  their  regular  wharf.  "We 
embarked  on  the  Bob  Letcher  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  It  will, 
perhaps,  better  convey  the  size  of 
the  Bob  Letelier,  if  I  say,  she  fitted 
the  locks  completely,  so  that  she  was 
as  large  as  the  largest  boats  on  the 
Kentucky  river  now  are.  Feet  and 
inches  do  not  convey  the  idea,  so 
clearly,  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  boats  now  plying  the  Ken- 
tucky. 

"She  was  a  side  wheeler,  because 
the  rivermen  had  an  idea  that  a 
stern  wheeler  could  not  bo  so 
promptly  managed,  in  such  a  crook- 
ed stream. 

"WTe  reached  the  boat  by  a  stage 
plank,  near  the  bow,  and  went  'aft' 
as  the  boatmen  say,  instead  of 
'back,'  by  way  of  the  starboard,  or 
right-hand,  almost  to  the  wheel 
house,  where  we  found  the  stairs 
leading  up  to  the  second  deck,  then 
and  now  known  to  rivermen  as  the 
boiler  deck;  though  deck  at  the  top, 
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or  roof,  is  called  the  'hurricane 
deck.'  We  passed  through  a  gang- 
way or  passage  into  the  cabin,  and 
turned  forward  to  get  to  the  oifke, 
which  was,  as  now,  at  the  head  of 
the  cabin.  Mention  is  made  of  these 
particulars,  for  at  that  date,  there 
was  no  open  stairway,  at  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  boat,  up  which  all 
travelers  reached  the  cabin. 

"It  may  be  well  in  passing  to  say 
that  the  whistle  came  afterward  and 
the  'Texas'  on  top  of  the  'hurricane 
deck.'  The  'Texas,'  in  river  par- 
lance, means  a  cabin.  It  was  not 
until  Texas  became  a  state  that  that, 
portion  of  the  boat  was  devised  and 
named.  As  the  boat  was  by  far  the 
best  route  for  comfort,  from  Louis- 
ville to  points  on  the  Kentucky 
river,  we  found  the  cabin  well  filled, 
and  when  supper  time  came,  and  the 
table  was  spread,  it  was  rather 
crowded.  The  extreme  forward  end 
of  the  cabin  was  then,  as  now, 
known  as  the  'social  hall,'  and  was 
the  point  to  which  all  the  men  tend- 
ed— the  ladies'  cabin  has  always 
been  at  the  'after'  end  of  the  cabin. 

"Of  the  supper,  all  I  can  reniem- 
t  ber,  is  that  the  steak  was  very  thick, 
cooked  on  wood  coals,  had  plenty  of 
gravy,  and  with  egg  bread,  an  inch 
thick,  and  a  glass  of  country  milk. 
I  made  a  meal,  the  memory  of  which 
has  never  entirely  vanished. 

"The  staterooms,  as  now,  were 
small  and  cramped  in  even-  way, 
but  I  slept  until  the  boat  stopped, 
woke  a  minute  or  two,  to  wake  when 
she  started  again,  and  repeat  the 
oroecss  again  and  again,  but  at  day- 
break I  got  up  and  went  outside  as 
frc-h  as  if  I  had  had  an  unbroken 
night. 


"After  breakfast,  we  passed 
through  the  lock  just  below  Frank- 
fort, which  was  very  interesting  to 
me,  but  no  novelty,  because  I  had 
seen  more  than  one  boat  pass 
through  the  three  locks,  that  then 
were  in  use  at  Shippingport. 

"We  reached  Frankfort  after 
eight  o'clock,  at  the  same  spot  now 
used  for  that  purpose,  just  below 
the  old  wooden,  three  span  brige  to 
South  Frankfort.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  two  two-horse  stages  on  the 
wharf,  for  I  had  never  seen  any  ex- 
cept the  large,  four-horse  coacher, 
that  plied  from  Louisville  to  Frank- 
fort, Xashviile  and  Vincennes,  and 
I  found  they  were  for  the  patrons 
of  the  old  Mansion  House  and  Weis- 
singer  House,  which  were  rival 
hotels.  I  was  very  glad  to  follow 
my  father  into  the  Weissinger 
House,  and  I  enjoyed  the  short  ride 
to  the  spot,  where  the  old  Capital 
Hotel  used  to  stand." 

Steamboats  ix  the  "West  and 
South. 

Mississippi  steamboating  was 
born  about  1812 ;  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years  it  had  grown  to  mighty  pro- 
portions, and  in  less  than  thirty 
more  it  was  dead.  Of  course  it  was 
not  entirely  dead,  but  in  Western 
and  Southern  waters  it  certainly 
was  in  a  bad  state  of  arrested  de- 
velopment. There  was  a  time  when 
the  river  transportation  boasted  a 
certain  splendor,  but  this  has  pass- 
ed away.  The  fast  schedule  railroad 
trains  made  this  deterioration  in- 
evitable-,; since  in  these  days  of 
rapid  transit  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  passengers  go  in  search  of 
the  picturesque,  and  these  are  sat- 
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isfied  if  they  find  what  they  seek  at 
their  journey 's  end. 

When  there  was  no  other  way  to 
go  from  Louisville,  or  St.  Louis  or 
Memphis,  to  Xew  Orleans,  except  by 
water,  and  when  no  means  existed 
for  shipping-  Western  farm  pro- 
ducts through  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
ports, the  importance  of  river  tran- 
sit was  necessarily  very  great. 
Magnificent  boats  were  built,  in 
keeping  with  the  monopoly  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  river  traffic.  The 
proud  owner  of  a  steamboat  then 
put  frequently  as  much  as  $150,000 
or  $200,000  in  it,  whereas  now  he 
would  not  invest  as  much  as  $30,- 
000.  The  "floating  palaces"  as  they 
were  rightly  styled,  have  given 
place  to  the  plain,  trim,  business- 
like steamboat.  Of  late  years  the 
steamboat  has  been  abandoned  ex- 
cept on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
where  one  may  yet  find  a  touch  of 
the  old  time  pleasures  and  the 
flavor  of  the  18th  century  romance 
in  the  troublous  passage  of  the  lit- 
tle fleet.  But  as  a  factor  on  other 
streams,  so  far  as  freight  is  con- 
cerned, the  prestige  of  the  boat  lines 
has  vanished  and  with  it  the  social 
delights  that  have  been  the  theme 
in  novel  and  rhyme.  The  races, 
when  negro  boys  were  supposed  to 
be  used  for  weights  on  the  safety 
valves,  and  when  disaster  usually 
closed  the  career  of  one  of  the 
racers,  furnished  the  motif  for 
many  a  tale.  Charles  Dickens  found 
in  river  trip?  in  the  old  times  many 
discomforts,  and  so  expressed  him- 
self. Otbers  did  not.  Mark  Twain, 
for  instance,  in  his  "Life  on  the 
Mississippi"  gives  us  many  a  de- 


lightful story  of  his  steamboat  days. 
He  says : 

"The  public  always  had  an  idea 
that  racing  was  dangerous ;  where- 
as the  oppposite  was  the  case,  that 
is,  after  the  laws  were  passed  which 
restricted  each  boat  to  just  so  many 
pounds  of  steam  to  the  square  inch. 
Xo  engineer  was  ever  sleepy  or 
careless  when  his  heart  was  in  the 
race.  He  Avas  constantly  on  the 
alert,  trying  gauge  cocks  and  watch- 
ing things.  The  dangerous  place 
v\'as  on  slow  boats,  when  the  engi- 
neers drowsed  around  and  allowed 
chips  to  get  into  the  'doctor'  and 
shut  off  the  water  supply  from  the 
boilers. 

"In  the  flush  times  of  steamboat- 
ing,  a  race  between  notoriously  fleet 
steamers  was  an  event  of  vast  im- 
portance. The  date  was  set  for  it 
several  weeks  in  advance,  and  from 
that  time  forward  the  whole  Missis- 
sippi Valley  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
suming excitement.  As  the  time  ap- 
proached the  two  steamers  stripped 
and  got  ready.  Every  incumbrance 
that  added  weight,  or  exposed  an  ex- 
isting surface  to  the  wind  or  water, 
was  removed. 

"It  is  said  when  the  Eclipse  and 
the  A.  L.  Shotwell,  ran  their  great 
race  many  years  ago,  the  owner  of 
the  former  had  the  gilding  scraped 
off  the  fanciful  device  which  hung 
between  the  Eclipse's  chimneys. 
And  that  for  that  one  trip  the  Cap- 
tain left  off  his  kid  gloves  and  had 
bis  head  shaved.  I  have  always 
doubted  this,  however. 

"No  way  freighters  or  way  pass- 
engers were  allowed,  for  the  racers 
would  only  stop  at  the  largest 
towns,  and  then  it  would  only  be 
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'touch  and  go.'  Coal  flats  and  wood 
flats  were  contracted  for  long-  be- 
fore hand  and  these  were  kept  ready 
to  hitch  on  to  the  flying-  steamers  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Double  crews 
were  carried,  so  that  all  work  could 
be  quickly  done. 

"The  chosen  date  being  come  and 
all  things  in  readiness,  the  two 
great  steamers  backed  into  the 
stream,  and  would  lie  there  jockey- 
ing a  moment,  apparently  watching 
each  other's  slightest  movement, 
like  sentient  creatures;  flags  droop- 
ing, the  pent  .-team  shrieking 
through  safety  valves,  the  black 
smoke  rolling  and  tumbling  through 
the  chimneys  and  darkening  all  the 
air.  People,  people  everywhere ;  the 
shores,  the  hou.>e  tops,  the  steam- 
boats, the  ships,  are  packed  with 
them  and  you  know  that  the  borders 
of  the  broad  Mississippi  are  going 
to  be  fringed  with  humanity  then 
northward  twelve  hundred  miles,  to 
welcome  those  racers." 

On  these  races,  famous  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  old  Mississippi  river 
days — days  when  steamboats  were 
the  only  means  of  transportation 
for  the  richly  cultivated  plantation 
country  lying  along  and  about  the 
valley — big  sums  of  money  changed 
hands  on  the  results.  Then  it  was 
that  gambling  by  cards  was  a  gentle- 
man's  diversion  and  unfrowned  up- 
on, and  every  river  boat  was  vehicle 
to  the  "fraternity  of  the  green 
cloth."  xVs  a  rule  they  were 
"square,"  but  that  very  condition 
gave  occasion  for  the  exceptions. 
More  than  one  rard-erook  was  nn- 
r-erornoniously  chucked  over  the  rail 
by  consent  of  the  Captain — to     be 


rescued  later  a  wiser,  though,  per- 
haps, not  a  better  man. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the 
luxurious  staterooms  of  the  "float- 
ing palaces,"  as  they  were  called  in 
the  flowery  language  of  the  times, 
were  booked  to  the  gallantry 
and  beauty  of  the  South,  and  the 
decks  and  saloons  of  the  big  freight- 
ers were  scenes  of  the  pictorial  life 
of  the  period. 

The  Xew  Orleaxs. 
In  1808,  two  barges,  one  of  thirty 
tons,  belonging  to  one  Eeed,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  other  of  forty  tons, 
OAvned  by  Instone,  of  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  and  six  keelboats,  did  all 
the  carrying  trade  of  Louisville  and 
Shipping-port.  In  1810-11,  the  first 
steamboat  west  of  the  Alleghenies, 
and  christened  the  New  Orleans, 
was  built  by  Robert  Fulton 
and  Robert  Livingston.  This 
steamer  was  built  at  Pittsburg 
and  was  138  feet  long  and 
about  three  hundred  (or  four  hun- 
dred, according  to  various  reports) 
tons  capacity.  The  inhabitants  of 
Pittsburg  lined  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  waved  adieus  as  the  little 
craft  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  out 
of  sight.  On  the  second  night  after 
leaving  Pittsburg  she  cast  anchor 
opposite  Cincinnati.  There  she  re- 
ceived a  joyous  welcome,  but  all  be- 
lieved and  many  declared  to  one  of 
her  owners,  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt 
(the  grand  uncle  of  the  late  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt),  "your  boat  may  go 
down  stream,  but  never  can  come 
back;  the  idea  is  absurd."  When 
the  New  Orleans  was  built  she  was 
intended  for  plying  between 
Natchez  and  New  Orleans  on  the 
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Mississippi.  Accordingly  the  boat  on 
its  first  trip  was  simply  being  taken 
to  its  station  for  Mississippi  traffic 
and  carried  no  freight.  Its  passen- 
gers were:  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt, 
his  wife  and  children,  the  engineer, 
together  with  six  or  seven  general 
workhands  and  several  domestics. 
Four  days  after  the  New  Orleans 
left  Pittsburg  she  reached  Louis- 
ville. There  was  a  clear  moon  on 
the  night  the  strange  little  boat 
made  its  appearance  in  mid  stream 
of  the  Ohio,  near  the  foot  of  Fourth 
street.  The  sensation  that  the  craft 
produced  was  akin  to  panic.  She 
was  pouring  out  clouds  of  black 
smoke  and  her  engines  wheezing 
terrifically.  Many  believed  that 
the  devil  himself  had  come  to  town 
and  the  more  ignorant  of  the  popu- 
lation, who  had  never  heard  of  a 
steamboat,  much  less  seen  one, 
thought  .the  end  of  the  world  had 
come.  The  negro  population,  to 
whom  the  unearthly  sounds  of  the 
boat's  whistle  suggested  Gabriel's 
trumpet,  fell  on  their  knees  and 
prayed  long  and  loudly.  Others  were 
under  the  impression  that  a  large 
comet  had  fallen  into  the  river,  the 
hissing  noises  of  the  escaping  steam 
portraying  to  them  that  idea. 

The  next  day  the  inventors  and 
owners  of  the  small  craft  were 
royally  welcomed  by  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  Louisville  and  a  reception 
and  dinner  were  tendered  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  At  this  time  the  river 
was  too  low  to  permit  of  a  passage 
over  the  Falls  and  the  Neio  Orleans 
lay  at  anchor  opposite  the  town. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
hospitality,  invited  his  late  hosts  to 
dine  with  him  on  his  boat.     '\Vhile 


the  feast  was  at  its  height,  sudden 
rumblings  were  heard,  and  a  per- 
ceptible motion  became  apparent. 
At  this  all  the  guests,  believing  the 
steamer  had  broken  its  anchor  and 
that  they  were  being  carried  over 
the  Falls  to  sudden  destruction, 
rushed  to  the  guard.  They  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  they  were 
making  good  headway  up  stream. 
After  a  short  trip  they  returned  to 
Louisville  a  surprised  and  delighted 
party.  Several  trips  to  Cincinnati 
and  back  were  made  by  the  New  Or- 
leans while  awating  the  expected 
rise,  thus  convincing  the  most  in- 
credulous of  the  vessel's  power  to 
stem  the  current  of  the  river. 

At  Xew  Madrid,  Missouri,  a  great 
portion  of  the  town  had  been  en- 
gulfed by  an  earthquake.  Although 
it  was  winter  the  air  was  very  warm 
and  oppressive  and  the  sun  appear- 
ed as  a  dull  red  ball  of  fire  that 
shone  through  a  reddish  mist.  The 
day  before  a  large  comet  was  seen, 
which  was  considered  an  ill  omen 
among  the  natives.  Then  the  earth 
began  to  quake  and  the  buildings  to 
topple;  the  people  fled  to  the  river 
bank  and  begged  to  be  taken  aboard 
the  New  Orleans.  Many  that  could 
not  be  accommodated  on  the  boat 
fled  along  the  banks  of  the  river  in 
terror.  The  earthquake  so  changed 
the  channel  of  the  river  that  the 
pilots  of  the  New  Orleans  made  the 
trip  safely  more  through  luck  than 
by  knowledge. 

The  Xe/c  Orleans  had  a  stern 
wheel  and  two  masts — for  even  Ful- 
ton thought  sails  absolutely  indis- 
pensable— and  one  engine.  On  July 
14th,  1814,  when  on  her  up  trip  and 
lying  by,  opposite  the  upper  end  of 
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Baton  Rouge,  she  struck  a  snag:, 
which  went  through  the  bottom  and 
sank  her. 

The  New  Orleans,  Xo.  2. 

On  October  31, 1911,  at  Pittsburg:, 
Pa.,  there  was  another  New  Orleans 
launched.  This  craft  was  the  re- 
plica of  the  first  little  historic  boat. 
This  boat  was  christened  by  a 
descendant  of  the  owner  of  the  first 
New  Orleans,  Mrs.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  nee  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt. 
President  Taft  and  former  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  were  also  guests  at 
the  christening  of  the  second  New 
Orleans.  When  this  little  river 
steamer  made  its  appearance  at  the 
Louisville  wharf,  near  the  First 
street  landing,  she  presented  a 
strange  and  ludicrous  appearance. 
Many  hundreds  were  at  the  banks 
to  welcome  her.  She  was  met  up 
stream  by  the  government  boat 
Cherokee,  and  was  accompanied 
by  an  escort  of  several  other  steam- 
ers. The  escort  boats  hailed  the 
New  Orleans  at  Six  Mile  Island  with 
shrieks  of  whistles  and  bands  of 
music.  A  local  reception  committee, 
Leaded  by  Captain  Alfred  Pirtle, 
it-presenting  the  Filson  Club,  es- 
corted the  boat's  party  to  the  Seei- 
bach,  where  an  elaborate  luncheon 
was  served  in  the  red  room.  The 
day's  entertainment  ended  with  a 
reception  at  the  home  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Filson  Club,  Col.  R.  T. 
Durrett. 

Other  Steamboats  i>r  the  "VTest. 

The  second  steamboat  was  the 
Comet,  4S  tons,  stern  wheel,  built  at 
Pittsburg,  1813,  by  Daniel  French, 
using  his  new     patent     vibrating 


cylinder.  She  made  a  voyage  to 
Louisville  in  1813,  and  to  New  Or- 
leans in  the  spring  of  1814.  She 
made  two  voyages  to  Natchez,  be- 
fore she  was  sold  and  her  engine  put 
in  a  cotton  gin. 

The  third  boat  was  the  Vesuvius, 
390  tons,  also  built  at  Pittsburg.  She 
sailed  for  New  Orleans  in  the  spring 
of  1814,  under  Captain  Frank 
Ogden.  Left  New  Orleans  for  Louis- 
ville in  June  and  grounded  on  a 
sand  bar  inside  of  Island  No.  61,  be- 
low the  river  St.  Francis.  A  rise  in 
the  tide  December  3rd,  floated  her 
safely  off  and  she  returned  to  New 
Orleans,  and  was  put  into  requisi- 
tion by  General  Jackson.  Again  she 
grounded  on  the  Batturc,  when  go- 
ing for  wood  a  few  days  later,  and 
became  of  no  use  to  the  government. 

The  fourth  boat  was  the  Enter- 
prise, 45  tons,  and  built  at  Bridge- 
port, Pennsylvania,  on  the  Monon- 
g'ahela  river,  by  Daniel  French,  on 
his  own  patent.  She  made  two  voy- 
ages to  Louisville  in  the  summer  of 
1814.  On  December  1st,  1814,  she 
took  a  cargo  of  ordnance  stores  at 
Pittsburg  and  sailed  for  New  Or- 
leans under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Henry  M.  Shreve,  and  arrived 
at  New  Orleans,  December  14th,  and 
was  dispatched  by  General  Jackson 
u-p  the  river  in  pursuit  of  the  two 
keel  boats,  laden  with'  small  arms, 
which  had  been  delayed  on  the  river. 
Twelve  miles  above  Natchez,  she 
met  the  boats,  took  their  master  and 
carq-o  on  board  and  returned  to  New 
Orleans.  She  made  the  trip  of  624 
miles  in  six  and  one-half  days.  The 
Enterprise  was  actively  engaged  for 
some  time  in  transporting:  troops, 
prior  to  and  after  the  Battle  of  New 
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Orleans,  January  8th,  1815.  She 
made  one  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  as  a  cartel;  one  voyage  to 
the  rapids  of  the  Red  river  with 
troops,  and  nine  voyages  to 
Natchez.  On  May  Gth,  she  set  out 
for  Pittsburg,  reaching  Shipping- 
port  in  25  days,  on  May  30th,  this 
being  the  first  steamboat  that  ever 
arrived  at  that  port  from  New  Or- 
leans, a  remarkable  trip  considering 
the  lack  of  pilots  and  of  woodyards. 
and  the  necessity  of  running  only  in 
the  daytime.  She  was  lost  in  May, 
1816,  in  Rock  Harbor,  at  Shipping- 
port. 

The  fifth  boat  was  the  Aetna,  360 
t-^s.  also  built  at  Pittsburir.  She 
sailed  in  March,  1815,  for  New  Or- 
leans. Her  Captain  was  Robinson 
De  Hart,  who  made  the  first  of  six 
trips  to  Louisville,  with  a  few 
passengers  aboard  and  200  nound^ 
of  freight.  Above  Natchez  she  had 
to  depend  upon  driftwood,  some- 
times lying  by  for  two  or  three  davs 
to  get  more  wood  cut  and  hauled 
aboard. 

Cabin  passengers  were  some- 
times brought  from  New  Orleans 
for  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  each  and 
freight  was  hauled  for  15  cents  per 
hu  n  d  r  e  d  w  e  i  grh  t . 

The  sixth  steamboat  built  in  the 
West  was  the  Dispatch,  of  25  tons. 
The  seventh  was  the  Buffalo.  300 
tons,  and  the  eighth  was  the  James 
Monroe,  90  tons.  The  ninth  was  a 
step  forward  in  invention  and  was 
<"liristr-npd  the  Washington.  The 
Washington  was  built  in  1816  and 
was  constructed  at  Wheeling,  Vir- 
jnnia.  She  \va«  built  by  Captain  TL 
M.  Sbrc'^,  who  was  also  part 
owner.    She   teas   the   first   double 


decker  and  Shreve  used  French 
engines,  but  placed  them  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  gave  the  vibra- 
tion to  the  pitman.  He  also  added 
his  own  invention,  the  cam  cut-off, 
and  put  fines  in  his  boilers,  by  which 
three-fiiths  of  the  fuel  was  saved. 
He  left  Louisville,  March  12,  1817, 
and  went  to  New  Orleans  and  dis- 
charged and  reloaded  the  freight. 
She  returned  to  Louisville,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Falls,  in  41  days.  This 
trip  semed  to  revolutionize  the  feel- 
ing of  the  public,  and  created  almost 
as  much  excitement  and  exultation 
as  Jackson's  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

A  public  dinner  was  tendered 
Shreve,  at  which  he  predicted  that 
the  time  would  shortly  come  when 
the  trip  from  New  Orleans  would 
be  made  in  16  days.  This  statement 
was  regarded  by  those  at  the  dinner 
as  a  rather  wild  one,  but  time,  which 
proves  all  things,  verified  his  state- 
ment. 

Noted  steamboats  to  come  after 
the  Nen-  Orleans,  the  Washington, 
the  Eclipse,  and  the  A.  L.  Shotviell, 
v-ere  the  J.  21.  White,  the  Robert  E. 
Lee,  the  Natchez,  the  John  W.  Can- 
non, the  Will  S.  Hays,  the  Grey 
Eagle.  Much  later,  the  largest 
steamboat  ever  turned  out  by  the 
Howards  in  their  big  shipyards  at 
JetTersonville,  was  the  Jim  Hoicard. 

Of  these  boats,  nearly  all  of  them 
destined  to  become  famous,  the  two 
that  stand  out  in  the  eve  of  the  na- 
tion, were  the  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the 
Natchez.  Their  race  can  be  told  you 
by  any  school  boy,  but  from  the  lips 
of  an  eye  witness,  who  served  as 
second  engineer  at  the  time,  on  the 
Lee,  the  story  will  have  a  renewed 
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interest,  and,  best  of  all,  an  accurate 

account. 

Me.  Johx  Weist's  Story  of  the 
Famous  Pace. 

"The  Robert  E.  Lee  was  built  at 
New  Albany,  Indiana,  by  Captain 
John  W.  Cannon  and  left  the  Port- 
land wharf  in  the  fall  of  18t>b'  for 
X'ew  Orleans  to  go  in  the  Vicksburg 
trade.  Her  engineers  were  William 
Perkins,  first  engineer,  Thomas 
Berry,  second  engineer,  John  Weist 
and  Huston  as  strikers;  her  engines 
were  forty  inches  in  diameter,  ten 
foot  stroke,  eight  boilers  42  inches 
in  diameter  and  o'2  feet  long;  four 
flues;  her  paddle  wheels  were  45 
feet  in  diameter;  18x3  feet  buckets. 
I  remained  on  her  fur  three  years, 
then  went  with  Commodore  Paraset 
up  the  Yazoo  river  to  take  charge 
of  one  of  his  boats. 

"The  steamer  Natchez  came  out 
in  1S69;  was  built  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  she  was  expressly  designed  to 
be  faster  than  the  Robert  E.  Lee. 
The  two  boats  were  running  in  the 
same  trade  from  Xew  Orleans  to 
Vicksburg,  four  hundred  miles,  the 
Robert  E.  Lee  leaving  every  Tues- 
day and  the  Natchez  on  Saturday. 
Naturally  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
rivalry  between  the  two  boats  as  to 
which  one  was  the  better  and  faster. 
In  the  spring  of  1S70  the  Lee  left  the 
Vicksburg  trade  and  went  into  the 
Xew  Orleans  and  Louisville  trade, 
leaving  every  other  Thursday,  the 
Natchez  dropping  out  the  Vicksburg 
trade  and  going  into  the  St.  Louis, 
leaving  every  other  Saturday.  The 
talk  became  so  general  about  the 
two  boats  that  Captain  Leathers,  of 
the  Natchez,    published    that    she 


would  leave  on  the  Lee's  day   and 
show  that  she  was  the  fastest  boat 
of  the  two.  So  the  gauntlet  was  thus 
thrown  to  Captain  Cannon.  On  the 
arrival     of     the     Lee     at     Vicks- 
burg   from    Xew    Orleans,    I  went 
aboard    of    her    and    asked    Cap- 
tain    Cannon     if     he     was     going 
to    make    the    race,    lie    said    no, 
but  would  leave  on  his  regular  day 
and  pay  no  attention  to  the  Natchez, 
but  when  he  arrived    in    the    Ohio 
river  the  merchants  got  after  him, 
so  he  changed  his  mind  and  on  the 
arrival  at  Cairo  he  telegraphed  to 
me  to  be  ready  to  go  on  the  boat  to 
Xew  Orleans  when  she  arrived.  Then 
I  knew  the  race  was  coming  off.  We 
arrived  at  Xew  Orleans     Tuesday 
evening,  then  went  to  work  to  pre- 
pare for  the  race     for     Thursday 
evening  at  five  o  'clock.  On  the  down 
trip  we  had  taken  on  pine  knots  for 
the  fuel,  at  Eed  river.   At  Xew  Or- 
leans we  took  on  all  the    coal    we 
could  carry  without  overloading  the 
boat,  and  everything  that  was  sur- 
plus on  her  was  taken  oft*  to  lighten 
her.  On  Thursday,  Captain  Cannon 
called  all  the  officers  together  for 
instructions  as  to  leaving.  lie  want- 
ed everybody  ready  at  five  o'clock: 
the  pilot  in  his  pilot  house — but  not 
in      sight — the      engineer    at    the 
throttle  valve,  the  mate  to  have  one 
stage  plank  out  and  so  balanced  that 
one  man  could  balance    it    off   the 
boat,  and  one  line  out  with  a  man 
with  an  ax  to  cut  it,  and  he  would 
ring  no  bells,  hut  would  give  one 
tap  of  the  bell  for  all  instructions. 
The  United  States  Inspector,  Whit- 
more,  came  aboard,  just  before  we 
left  and  examined  the  safety  valves 
and  lock  up  valve  and  sealed  them. 
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"At  five  o'clock,  one  tap  of  the 
bell  was  given.  The  man  cut  the 
rope,  one  man  tipped  the  stage 
plank  clear  of  the  wharf,  the  pilot 
rang  Ills  backing  hell  and  the  'Wild 
Eob'  was  off.  The  reason  for  this 
was  the  Natchez  had  made  her 
brags  that  she  would  not  leave  until 
after  the  Lee,  for  she  was  going  to 
pass  her  within  sight  of  New  Or- 
leans-. As  we  went  past  St.  Mary's 
Market,  where  all  time  is  taken 
from,  a  cannon  was  fired.  As  the 
Natchez  passed  the  same  point  a 
cannon  was  fired,  there  being  only 
one  minute  and  a  few  seconds  dif- 
ference, and  that  was  the  closest 
the  NafcJicz  ever  came  to  us. 

"Xow  aboirt  our  dbh'culties.  We 
had  a  five-inch  hot  water  pipe  to 
pull  apart  in  the  hold,  but  we  repair- 
ed it  without  stopping.  During  the 
night  we  sprung  a  leak  in  one  of  our 
boilers  which  began  to  look  as  if  we 
would  have  to  go  to  the  banks,  for 
it  was  rutting  out  the  hres  under 
three  boilers. 

We  were  hardly  able  to  supply  it 
with  the  doctor  pump,  the  leak  was 
so  great;  now  to  discover  what  it 
was — a  hot  job — we  tore  down  the 
sheet  iron  work  under  the  boilers 
and  made  an  inspection.  We  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no  danger  in 
it  if  we  could  only  stop  the  leak.  We 
took  hemp  and  cut  it  fine  and  would 
then  stop  the  "doctor"  pump  and 
put  the  hemp  in  the  pump  chamber 
and  start  the  pump  and  force  the 
hemp  in  the  boiler  and  repeat  until 


we  finally  got  the  leak  stopped.  All 
this  time  the  Natchez  was  pulling  on 
us.  But  we  got  in  shape  again  and 
we  began  to  pull  away  from  her. 
Some  time  in  the  morning  Captain 
Cannon  came  into  the  engine  room 
and  told  Mr.  Perkins  not  to  run  the 
boat  so  fast,  as  we  were  rapidly 
pulling  away  from  the  Natchez.  Mr. 
Perkins  replied  "the  Natchez  was 
not  bothering  him — he  was  going 
after  the  Princess'  horns  at  Natch- 
ez. "*  The  Princess  had  up  to  that 
time  the  fastest  record,  but  Captain 
Cannon  said  we  were  too  far  behind 
to  take  them,  but  we  got  them  any- 
way. As  we  arrived  at  Natchez  we 
just  scraped  the  wharftboat  when 
our  agent  jumped  aboard  with  the 
horns  all  trimmed  with  flowers  and 
ribbons.  When  we  arrived  at  Vicks- 
burg  we  ran  between  two  coal 
floats  and  started  up  the  river  with 
them  as  fast  as  it  was  safe  to  go 
and  shoveled  coal  aboard  and  then 
cut  loose  and  started  up  the  river. 
Between  Vieksburg  and  Greenville 
t^n  met  the  steamboat  Paraqw-t, 
which  had  125  cords  of  pine  knots 
for  us.  She  came  alongside  and  they 
started  up  the  river  while  the  wood 
was  being  transferred. 

•'At  Vieksburg  was  the  last  time 
the  NatcJtcz  was  in  sight  of  us.  The 
river  above  Vieksburg  has  a  great 
;  "any  bends  in  it  where  we  could 
'•p0  her  smoke  across  the  different 
points.  When  we  came  within 
about  four  miles  of  Memphis  we 
saw  a  great  display    of    fireworks 


*  On  the  wfcarfboat  at  Natchez  v.-ere  the  horns  of  the  steamer  Princess,  tastefully 
decorated  with  Bowers  an'l  ribbons,  and  in  waiting  for  the  learling  boat.  On  them  in 
gi't  letters  were  the  wor-is:  "Time  of  the  Princess  from  New  Orleans  to  Natchez,  17 
hours  and  ?>0  minutes.  Why  don't  you  take  the  horns?"  The  Lee  touched  the  wharf- 
boat  and  that  question  has   never  been  repeated. 
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which  was  intended  for  the  Robert 
E.  Lee,  but  the  steamboat  Thomp- 
son Dean  had  left  the  New  Orleans 
wharf  three  days  before  us  and 
when  she  made  her  appearance 
above  the  Island  ahead  of  us,  she 
got  the  benefit  of  the  fireworks  that 
Memphis  had  intended  for  us,  think- 
ing she  was  the  Lee. 

"When  we  arrived  at  Cairo  we 
transferred  our  passengers  for 
Louisville  to  the  Idleivild  and  took 
on  two  St.  Louis  pilots  to  take  us 
to  St.  Louis,  for  our  pilots  did  not 
know  the  river  to  that  point.  We 
had  a  very  heavy  fog  that  night,  but 
they  run  her  through  it  with  an  en- 
gineer at  each  engine.  They  would 
strike  the  bank,  back  out  and  start 
again. 

"We  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on 
Monday,  July  4th,  at  11:26  a.  m. 
In  passing  the  United  States  Bar- 
racks below  St.  Louis  they  fired  a 
salute  to  us;  there  were  no  bridges 
at  St.  Louis  at  that  time  and  we  let 
the  Lee  go  past  the  city  as  all  the 
inhabitants  were  out  on  the  wharf 
and  river  banks  to  see  her  go  by — 
and  she  was  goin^r  at  that  time  if 
she  ever  wont  in  her  life.  From 
New  Orleans  excursion  boats  and 
tugs  and  anything  that  would  float 
went  up  the  river  to  watch  the  race. 
The  Mississippi  bank  from  New  Or- 
gans to  St.  Louis  was  crowded 
with  people  camping  out  to  see  the 
boats  go  by.  Anything  that  had  a 
whistle  or  a  drum  or  a  horn,  anv- 
thing  that  could  make  a  noise  with 
as  we  passed  by.  There  was  a  man 
who  told  me  two  years  afterwards 
that  he  was  one  of  a  party  of  twen- 
ty who  camped  out  seventy  miles 
above  Xew  Orleans  to  see  the  race. 


Some  of  them  had  come  as  far  as 
fifty  miles  from  the  interior.  Of 
course  they  Had  their  jugs  with 
them  and  had  sampled  it  pretty 
freely.  They  went  to  sleep  and  the 
pickets  went  to  sleep  also;  they 
never  awakened  until  daylight  the 
next  morning  when  the  boats  were 
up  about  Red  Eiver.  They  had 
missed  ail  their  fun.  At  every  city 
and  hamlet  there  were  big  crowds 
out  day  and  night.  At  St.  Louis 
there  were  big  excursion  boats 
crowded  with  people  as  far  down 
the  river  as  twenty  miles,  and  the 
Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  running 
parallel  with  the  river,  was  full  of 
excursion  trains.  It  was  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  a  holiday  and 
everybody  was  out. 

"After  the  race  I  went  back  on 
the  Lee  as  engineer  and  remained 
on  her  until  1873,  then  left  to  ac- 
cept my  present  position  as  first  en- 
gineer at  the  pumping  station  with 
the  Louisville  Water  Company." 

The  above  account  is  given  ver- 
batim, just  as  if  was  told  by  Mr. 
Weist  to  the  writer. 

Songs  of  the  Lee  axd  Natchez. 

When  the  Robert  E.  Lee  left  St. 
Mary's,  the  starting  point  of  the 
race,  she  fired  her  " defi"  signals 
and  her  negro  crew  began  singing 
with  all  their  lusty  might: 

"Hoppin'  Bob  backs  out  on  time 
An'  leaves  big  Injun  here  behin'. 
Good  bye,  Nisrgn.rs,  Good  bye  all, 
See  you  at  de  nex  big  ball. 
Robert  E.  Lee  got  railroad  time 
Her  crew  am  called  de  super-fine — 
Whoa!  Gals!  Whoa!" 

Then  the  Natchez,  with  boilers 
sizzling,  cast  off  her  lines,  and  as 
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the  beautiful  boat  swung  out  from 

the  wharf  her  crew  began  yelling: 

"Xatchez  hols  her  big  head  high, 
An'  waited   while  de  Lee  went  by. 
De  Cap  n  tol'  de  ingineer 
To  gib  her  steam  and  he  would  steer. 
De  Mate,  he  fix  big  Injun  rite 
To  pas  de  "Koppin'  Bob'  that  nite. 
Good  bye.  niggars,  Ch-llums,  too, 
So  sings  de  Xatchez  colcr'd  crew. 
Whoa!  Gals!  Whoa!" 

There  were  many  famous  ante- 
bellum boat  songs  that  everybody 
can  quote  a  few  lines  from,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  these  songs  ( ?) 
were  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of 
some  big  ami  powerful  deckhand. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular songs  that  the  negro  crews 
used  to  shout  was,  "0,  Lord,  Boy, 
don't  you  want  to  go  to  Shipping- 
port  Town  ? "  The  most  diligent  in- 
quiry failed  to  find  any  person  liv- 
ing who  could  give  more  than  that 
line,  which  one  riverman  assured 
me  was  the  whole  song,  which  they 
sang  over  and  over.  Another  was 
♦'De  Las'  Sack!  De  Las'  Sack!" 
sung  as  the  perspiring  darkies  were 
about  finished  with  their  unload- 
ing. A  comparatively  recent  song, 
but  one  that  made  its  appeal  to  riv- 
ermen  for  many  years,  was  written 
by  the  late  Will  S.  Hays,  and  enti- 
tled, ''Roll  out  and  heave  Dat  Cot- 
ton."    The  lines  were: 

"I  hear  dat  bell  a  ringin', 

I  see  de  Captain  stan', 
Eoat  done  blowed  her  whistle, 

I  knowed  she'3  gwine  to  Ian'; 
I  hear  de  Mate  a  callin', 

Go  git  out  de  plank, 
Rush  out  wid  de  head-line 

An'  tie  her  to  de  bank. 

CHORUS 
"Roll  out!  heave  dat  cotton, 
Roll  out,  heave  dat  cotton, 
Roll  out.  heave  dat  cotton, 
Ain't  got  long  to  stay. 


"I  hear  dat  Mate  a  shoutin', 

An'  see  him  on  de  shore, 
Hurry,  boys,  be  lively, 

Ain't  but  fifty  more; 
We  ain't  got  time  to  tarry 

Here  at  dis  cotton  pile. 
We  gwine  to  git  another 

Below  here,  forty  mile." 

Another  song  by  Col.  Will  S. 
Hays  was  written  on  the  death  of 
a  well-known  Southern  Captain,  J, 
M.  White,  who  always  claimed  "he 
never  passed  a  hail."  One  of  the 
verses,  which  furnished  the  motif 
of  the  song,  is  given: 

"That   locks  like   death  that's  hailing  me; 

So  ghastly,  grim  and  pale; 
I'll  toll  the  bell — I  must  go  in; 

I  never  passed  a  hail." 

The  Two  Famous  Captains. 

Eeforo  proceeding  with  the  his- 
tory of  other  wonderful  steamboats 
that  floated  upon  the  Western  and 
Southern  waters,  this  is  a  good 
place  to  write  a  bit  about  the  Cap- 
tains of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the 
Xatchez — especially  of  the  Captain 
of  the  Lee,  for  Captain  John  W. 
Cannon  was  born  in  Kentucky  and 
lived  the  greater  portion  of  his  life 
in  Frankfort.  In  an  old,  dilapidated 
copy  of  the  Courier-Journal  we  find 
this  account,  from  which  we  will 
quote : 

"Captain  John  W.  Cannon  has 
during  the  past  four  years  spent 
nearly  $500,000  in  this  city  (Louis- 
ville) and  vicinity  building  fine,  fast 
boats  for  the  lower  Mississippi,  and 
it  was  thought  when  he  built  the 
Robert  E.  Lee  that  she  would  prove 
the  last.  He  leaves  here  today  for 
New  Orleans  with  his  beautiful 
namesake,  which  without  doubt  is 
the  fastest  and  finest  steamboat 
that  could  be  built.    She  cost  about 
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$135,000."  Then  follows  two  col- 
umns of  description  from  which 
the  following-  is  quoted  in  part : 

"She  (the  John  W.  Cannon) 
has  2  main  engines,  each  34  inches 
in  diameter  of  cylinder  and  9  feet 
in  diameter,  16  foot  backets,  23 
inches  wide  and  making  21  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  She  nas  a  mam- 
moth 'doctor'  for  supplying  the 
boilers,  also  a  'donkey'  engine 
pump,  capstans  at  bow  and  stern, 
worked  by  engines,  a  freight  hoisi", 
etc.,  etc. 

"The  ladies'  cabin  is  adorned 
with  the  largest  and  handsomest 
mirror  that  even  went  into  a  steam- 
boat. It  is  in  the  renaissance  and 
the  massive  frame  is  of  gold-leaf 
in  a  rich  and  beautiful  design.  All 
the  ornamental  work  and  gilding 
and  inlaid  work  were  furnished  and 
executed  by  J.  V.  Escot  &  Son,  of 
this  city. 

"The  general  cabin  is  by  far  the 
most  elegant  ever  built  west  of  the 
Allcghenies.  Ic  was  designed  and 
built  by  the  Howards  with  an  espe- 
cial eye  to  beauty,  comfort  and  el- 
egance. It  contains  3S  large,  well- 
vcntilatcd  rooms  with  a  door  be- 
tween each,  so  that  singles  or  suites 
can  be  made  of  them.  Besides  these 
there  are  in  the  rear  of  the  cabin 
two  large  bridal  chambers,  a  hand- 
some saloon  cabin,  and  forward  of 
the  wheel  house  there  is  a  large  and 
commodious  barber  shop  on  one  side 
;>nd  a  large  pantry  on  the  other. 
The  main  cabin  is  high  and  well- 
proportioned.,  besides  being  hand- 
somely ornamented  and  furnished. 
There  are  also  1-1-  rooms  for  the  of- 
ficers of  the  boat.  These,  too,  are 
well  furnished  throughout. 


"The  rich  and  elegant  rosewood 
furniture  in  the  cabin  is  covered 
with  French  iMoquet  and  was  made 
expressly  for  the  boat  by  Zeigler 
and  Co.,  of  New  York.  The  chande- 
liers, the  fresco  work,  the  'wood 
carpets' — for  the  ball  room  and 
barber  shop — were  the  best  pro- 
curable. The  silver  and  the  linens 
are  all  marked  with  the  monogram 
'J.  W.  C  The  piano  was  one  of 
Decker  Bros.'  justly  celebrated  full, 
grand  concert  nianos,  furnished  by 
I>.  II.  Baldwin  and  Co.,  of  Fourth 
street. 

"We  know  that  she  is  the  finest 
afloat  and  leaving  us  today,  we  lift 
our  hats  and  give  three  hearty 
cheers  for  the  'Monarch  of  the 
Missisippi,'  who  built  her,  the  men 
who  did  the  work,  and  to  the  mag- 
nificent boat,  John  IF.  Cannon,  we 
say,  'hon  voyage.' 

"Captain  John  W.  Cannon  was 
born  in  1820  and  refused  the  kind 
of  an  education  his  brother  in  New 
Orleans  planned  for  him.  He  drift- 
ed to  the  river  trade  and  made  a 
success  of  it.  He  built  the  first 
Robert  E.  Lee  at  a  cost  of  $223,000 
and  ran  her  for  ten  years.  He  built 
the  second  Robert  E.  Lee  and  now 
has  finished  this  one.  When  talk- 
ing to  the  Howards  he  said:  'You 
fellows  made  me  ashamed  of  myself 
by  naming  her  after  me.'  " 

Captain  Cannon  also  had  aii  in- 
terest in  the  Katie  for  two  years 
and  lost  $54,000  dollars  with  her. 
He  also  owned  a  large  interest  in 
the  Thompson  Dean,  Yazoo  V alien, 
Ouachita  Belle  and  in  the  new  Ka- 
tie. 
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When  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Was 
Launched. 

"When  the  first  Lee  burned  at  New 
Orleans  the  indomitable  Captain 
Cannon  had  the  Howards  rebuild 
another  wonderful  boat  to  take  her 
place.  The  new  boat  cost  $200,000, 
not  including:  the  machinery  of  the 
old  Lee.  The  new  boat  was  launch- 
ed the  last  of  September,  1882. 
Says  the  Courier-Journal  of  the 
launching-:  "Never  in  the  history 
of  boat  building-  on  "Western  waters 
was  there  such  a  beautiful  launch. 
The  eyes  of  at  least  20,000  people 
witnessed  it.  At  one  o'clock,  people 
on.  foot  and  in  all  kinds  of  convey- 
ances began  to  assemble  at  the  ship 
yard  where  she  lay.  By  three 
o'clock  the  opposite  bank  on  the 
Kentucky  shore  was  lined  with 
people.  The  river  was  alive  with 
boats  of  all  descriptions.  There 
were  about  450  persons  aboard  the 
Lee,  a  large  number  of  whom  were 
ladies.  At  a  quarter  past  four 
everything  was  in  readiness.  The 
following  were  placed  at  the  lash- 
ings with  axes :  General  Ekin,  Col. 
Keigwin,  W.  H.  Buckley,  Casper 
Zirnmer,  W.  E.  Sutton,  Ben  Kre- 
mer,  William  Thacker,  James  Tuck- 
er, George  Place,  Charles  Jones, 
Lave  She 'ton,  Syl  Lee,  Ben  Brown 
and  William  Eversole.  The  word 
was  given  and  the  beautiful  boat 
gracefully  left  the  bank  and  launch- 
ed upon  the  smooth  bosom  of  the 
Ohio,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  mul- 
titude and  the  shrill  whistlings  of 
the  steamers  in  the  harbor. 

"The  Robert  E.  Lee  was  christ- 
ened by  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Captain  Cannon,  Miss    Sallie,    her 


'bodyguard'  being  her  cousin,  Miss 
Pattie  Eoberts." 

Captain  Cannon  lived  for  many 
years  at  the  corner  of  Ann  and  Clin- 
ton streets,  in  Frankfort,  in  the 
house  recently  owned  by  the  late  Dr. 
H.  S.  Keller.  His  son,  Mr.  William 
Cannon,  of  Midway,  Ky.,  was  for 
many  years  the  chief  clerk  on  the 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Other  sons  were: 
Mr.  John  Cannon,  of  Frankfort,  re- 
cently deceased,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Cannon,  of  Louisville.  The  daugh- 
ters are:  Mrs.  John  P.  Starks,  of 
Louisville,  formerly  Miss  Sallie 
Cannon,  of  Frankfort,  and  Mrs. 
Forster,  of  Louisville,  formerly 
Miss  Cordie  Cannon,  of  Frankfort. 

The  Captaix  of  the  Natchez. 

Captain  Leathers,  the  Captain  of 
the  Natchez,  was  not,  and  need  not 
have  been,  ashamed  of  his  boat's 
record.  The  Natchez,  says  the 
New  Orleans  Times,  "was  built  ex- 
pressly to  beat  the  Robert  E.  Lee. 
The  result  of  the  race  showed  that 
her  builder  relied  too  much  on  a  fine 
model,  and  did  not  put  quite  enough 
power  in  her.  One  inch  more  of 
cylinder  would  probably  have  given 
her  the  championship  of  the  West- 
ern waters. 

"Several  gentlemen  who  were 
passengers  on  the  Natchez  during 
the  race  have  just  returned.  They 
express  themselves  highly  pleased 
with  their  experiences  on  board  this 
flving  river  palace.  AVlien  they  loft 
the  Natchez,  at  Natchez,  the  women 
and  children  on  board  were  crying 
with  mortification  at  their  defeat. 
Captain  Leathers  was  still  hopeful 
of  still  being  able  to  give  the  Lee 
the  'go  by,'  but  stated  frankly  that 
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ho  had  underestimated  the  power  of 
that  magnificent  vessel. 

"Captain  Cannon,  as  he  passed 
Natchez,  cried  out  to  the  wharf 
master:  'Take  down  those  horns,' 
and  they  were  promptly  lowered, 
much  to  the  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  Natchez. 

"One  little  incident  showed  plain- 
ly on  which  side  the  feelings  of  the 
crowd  were  enlisted.  A  band  of 
music  had  been  provided  with  in- 
structions to  play  when  the  Natchez 
went  by,  but,  alas  for  their  hopes,  it 
was  the  Lee  that  passed  first,  and 
not  a  note  was  given  in  her  honor. 
We  feel  sure,  however,  that  the 
musicians  and  those  who  conducted 
them  must  have  been  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  else  they  would 
not  have  failed  to  render  the  full 
measure  of  honor  to  Captain  Can- 
non and  the  now  famous  Robert  E. 
Lee." 

A  Banquet  to  the  Captains. 

"There  was  a  public  banquet 
given  to  Captain  Cannon,  of  the 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  Captain  Leath- 
ers, of  the  steamer  Natchez,  at  the 
Southern  Hotel  in  St.  Louis,  on 
June  5,  1870,  that  was  quite  a  bril- 
lant  event.  About  a  hundred  steam- 
boatmen,  including  several  of  the 
oldest  in  the  West,  sat  down.  Both 
Captains  toasted  and  responded  by 
proxy,  and  the  evening  passed 
harmoniously  and  with  the  best  of 
feeling." 

The  Thompson  Dean  and  the 
Will  S.  Hays. 

A  "floating  palace"  that  proved 
a  veritable  "white  elephant"  to  her 


builders  and  owners  was  the 
TJiumpson-  Dean.  She  cost  about 
$200,000  and  was  equipped  with 
every  comfort  known  to  the  floating 
craft.  Several  wealthy  men  lost 
their  fortunes  trying  to  make  the 
Dean  a  financial  success.  It  was  a 
vain  attempt  and  the  boat  was  soon 
dismantled  and  the  machinery  sold. 
The  Dean  was  built  before  the  Civil 
War  and  had  the  finest  cabin  ever 
designed. 

Pittsburg,  with  a  reputation  for 
building  fine  and  fast  boats,  still 
eager  to  add  to  their  laurels, 
eclipsed  all  their  former  efforts  in 
a  successful  achievement.  In  se- 
lecting a  name  for  this  mao-niricent 
steamer,  Captain  James  II.  Bees, 
paid  Louisville  the  very  high  com- 
pliment of  naming  her  after  a  gen- 
tleman whose  name  is  known  all 
through  the  South,  namely,  the 
river  editor  of  the  Courier-Journal, 
Will  S.  Hays.  When  the  boat  ar- 
rived at  Louisville  from  Pittsburg, 
on  her  maiden  trip,  she  carried 
passengers  from  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati and  other  prominent  cities.  The 
steamer  W.  C.  Hite,  with  a  party  of 
invited  guests,  including  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  the  mayor  and 
city  council  of  Louisville,  President 
and  Directors  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  editors  and  many  others, 
went  up  the  river  to  meet  the  Will 
S.  Hays,  and  returned  on  board  of 
her.  Hon.  Charles  D.  Jacobs,  then 
mayor,  had  the  Louisville  legion  fire 
100  guns  at  the  wharf  in  honor  of 
"Will  S.  Hays"  the  boat  and  the 
man.  A  banquet  was  spread,  the  in- 
vited guests  7-emaining  aboard  the 
boat  making  the  trip  to  New  Albany 
— returning  to  Louisville  by  cars. 
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The  Will  S.  Hays  then  continued 
her  journey,  carrying  Col.  Hays  and 
family,  and  a  score  or  more  Louis- 
villians  to  enjoy  the  entire  trip.  At 
every  stop  vast  crowds  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  Hays  and  came 
aboard  to  inspect  the  beautiful 
steamer.  This  boat  also  made  a  fine 
record  for  speed,  coming  in  close 
competition  with  the  fastest  record. 

Something  About  the  Boat. 

The  main  cabin  of  the  Hays  was 
about  200  feet  long,  18  feet  wide, 
and  contained  forty- five  large 
rooms,  including  two  large  and 
handsomely  furnished  bridal  cham- 
bers. Apropos  of  ''bridal  cham 
bers"  it  is  impossible  to  resist  giv- 
ing the  following  quotation  from 
Mark  Twain's  description  of  them: 

'•Then  the  Brutal  Chamber— tie 
animal  that  invented  that  idea  was 
still  alive  and  unhanged,  at  that  day 
— Bridal  Chamber  whose  flummery 
was  necessarily  overawing  to  the 
now  totterimr  intellect  of  that 
hosannahing  citizen." 

To  return  to  the  subject:  All  the 
rooms  aft  the  gangway  were  furn- 
ished with  sets  of  furniture,  includ- 
ing marbletopped  stationary  wash- 
stands,  which  supplied  both  hot  and 
cold  water.  There  was  a  handsome- 
ly equipped  nursery  and  laundry  be- 
low, as  well  a-^  up-to-the-minute  bar- 
ber shops.  Every  door  in  the  main 
cabin  hallways  contained  French 
plate  glass,  while  the  sky  lights 
were  of  cut  glass  of  beautiful  de- 
sign. Every  stateroom  door  in  the 
entire  cabin  contained  a  large,  thick 
French  plate  mirror.  In  the  rear  of 
the  cabin  was  a  French  plate  mirror 
which  occupied  nearly  all  the  space 


from  roof  to  roof,  and  from  door 
to  door.  The  aforementioned 
' '  bridal  chambers ' '  were  frescoed  in 
oil  and  the  walls  softly  tinted.  There 
were  soft  velvet  carpets  and  the 
most  expensive  Chickering  grand 
square  piano  that  money  could  buy. 
The  silver,  the  linens  and  the  table- 
ware were  the  best  procurable.  The 
chandeliers  were  beautifully  design- 
ed and  each  (there  were  seven  in  the 
main  cabin)  contained  six  incandes- 
cent United  States  electric  lights  of 
twenty-four  candle  power  each.  In 
all  108  electric  lights  on  board  and 
all  lighted  at  one  time.  There  was 
one  8,000  candle  power  arc  electric 
light  out  forward  for  outside 
illumination  and  one  focusing,  por- 
table electric  light  for  general  use 
about  the  deck. 

Medallion  of  Col.  Hays. 

In  the  forward  cabin,  above  and 
between  the  doors,  was  a  life-sized 
picture  of  Col.  Hays,  and  a  small 
colored  medallion  of  him  set  in  the 
frame  of  the  mirror  of  the  ladies' 
cabin. 

The  Will  S.  Hays  was  the  first 
steamer  to  carry  a  search  light  for 
use  in  landing.  The  maiden  trip  of 
this  "floating  palace,"  as  they  were 
always  described,  was  one  long  to 
be  remembered.  Now  this  peerless 
boat,  like  the  distinguished  man 
whose  name  she  bore,  is  but  a  mem- 
ory. 

The  Steamer  Grey  Eagle. 

While  speaking  of  the  late  Col. 
Will  S.  Hays,  this  subject  would  not 
be  complete  without  a  word  of  ref- 
erence to  the  time,  when  as  a  youn<? 
man  of  twentv  or  thereabout,     he 
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made  a  national  reputation  for 
loyalty  daring  the  Civil  War  by  his 
unswerving;  attention  to  duty.  He 
was  on  the  boat  as  a  war  corre- 
spondent for  several  Southern 
papers.  While  in  this  capacity  he 
was  also  appointed  an  agent  of  the 
Federal  Government.  We  care  not 
what  young*  Hays'  politics  was  or 
upon  which  side  he  cast  his  for- 
tunes: it  is  nothing-,  but  the  story 
about  the  South  at  this  time  is 
something,  something  well  worth  re- 
cording, because  it  is  about  the 
steamer  Grey  Eagle. 

An  old  Captain's  diary  tells  the 
story:  "It  seems  that  the  Captain  of 
the  Grey  Eagle,  aided  by  young 
Hays,  worked  night  and  day  to 
place  a  large  fleet  upon  the  rivers 
and  along  the  coast.  The  Confed- 
erates with  their  swift  steamers  ran 
back  and  forth  a  score  of  times. 
When  approaching  the  squadron, 
they  would  screen  or  extinguish 
their  lights.  Thus,  often,  in  the  fog 
or  darkness,  they  would  by  their 
cunning,  slip  by  without  discovery. 
If  they  were  detected  they  would 
put  on  full  steam  and  the  blockade 
runner  would  fairly  fly  down 
stream.  The  steamers,  during  the 
Civil  War  were  'earaoflauged'  by 
being  painted  a  soft  neutral  color 
that  made  it  di'Ticult  to  detect  them. 
They  carried  out  cotton,  which  could 
be  exchanged  for  gold  or  arms.  Such 
exchange  was  made,"  says  the 
diary,  "between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  whose  people  were  more 
sympathetic  with  the  Confederaey 
tban  with  thrt  Union.  They  also 
helped  to  build  and  in  many  cases 
to  man.  the  swift  steamers  that 
brought  such  important  supplies  to 


those  who  were  of  the  South.  One 
of  those  steamers  was  the  Grey 
Eagle,  whose  Captain  was  Harry 
McDngal,  and  young-  Will  S.  Hays, 
chief  clerk.  , 

"One  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  year  1862  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the  great  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  fleet  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Farragut, 
while  General  Butler  commanded 
the  land  forces,  which  were  mostly 
New  England  troops.  The  Gover- 
nor of  Louisiana  called  upon  the 
planters  to  burn  their  cotton,  to 
keep  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  invaders.  In  compliance  with 
this  proclamation  over  250,000  bales 
of  cotton  were  destroyed.  Burning 
steamers,  fire-rafts  and  blazing  cot- 
ton were  seen  drifting  down  the 
stream.  The  vast  amount  of  cotton 
stored  along  the  levee  for  miles 
was  also  in  a  blaze  and  the  light 
could  be  seen  for  fifty  miles." 

Colonel  Hays  was  as  much  at 
home  in  the  South  as  he  was  in  Ken- 
tucky. His  father  was  a  large  and 
wealthy  manufacturer  of  plows  and 
wagons,  and  went  South  annually, 
always  accompanied  by  his  young 
son,  Will.  Naturally  he  became  en- 
deared to  the  South  as  if  it  were  his 
home,  and  it  was  down  among  the 
Southern  plantations  that  lie  wrote 
his  song:  "My  Sunny  Southern 
Rome."  This  was  published  by 
Blackmah  &  Company,  and  for  this 
poetic  effusion  Butler  put  him  un- 
der arrest  and  imprisonment.  After 
several  days'  confinement  young 
Hays,  with  the  audacity  of  youth, 
asked  for  a  personal  interview  with 
Ihe  General,  which  through  awe, 
struck  with  what  he     termed     the 
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rascal's  impudence,  he  granted.  He 
became  so  amused  with  the  young' 
newspaper  man's  wit  that  he  grant- 
ed him  a  pardon. 

The  J.  M.  White. 

Another  handsome  boat  that  cost 
its  owner  $200,000,  and  was  as  com- 
plete as  any  steamer  that  ever  plied 
the  'Western  and  Southern  waters, 
was  the  J.  M.  White.  Her  Captain 
was  John  W.  Tobin.  The  White  left 
Louisville  in  June,  1878,  on  her  first 
voyage.  She  was  not  complete,  how- 
ever, and  was  landed  at  Paducah  to 
have  the  finishing  touches  put  on 
her.  She  left  on  account  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  river  here. 

Mr.  C.  Lee  Cook,  of  this  city,  in- 
ventor and  manufacturer,  tells  that 
he  was  a  very  small  boy  when  his 
father  first  took  him  aboard  the  J. 
31.  White,  and  that  the  boat  made 
such  a  vivid  impression  on  his  mind 
that  he  can  remember  accurately  to 
'  his  day.  just  how  she  looked.  To 
prove  this  he  is  at  present  engaged 
in  painting  this  wonderful  boat  in 
oil. 

"Things  ain't  now  like  they  used  to  be — 
No  boats  like  we  used  ter  see; 
De  boats  have  gone,  the  business  fled 
An'  all  dem  good  old  captains  dead." 

—Will  S.  Hays. 

There's  A  Reason-. 

Why  is  steamboating  dead?  I  can 
hear  you  say  it  is  because  the  rail- 
roads put  those  ''floating  palaces" 
out  of  business ;  that  it  would  have 
been  ruinous  to  try  to  compete  with 
the  fast  freight  and  passenger 
trains.  But  that  is  not  true.  The 
railroads  did  not  put  the  river 
steamer  out  of  business,  and  almost 
out  of  existence.    I  am  not  the  au- 


thority for  the  above  sentiments.  I 
have  no  mechanical  sense.  I  was, 
though,  so  impressed  with  a  power- 
ful speech  that  Mr.  C.  Lee  Cook 
made  before  the  Ohio  Valley  Im- 
provement Association,  that  I  am 
going  to  quote  liberally  from  that 
gentleman's  talk,  concerning  why 
steamboats  no  longer  plow  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  rivers.  There  is  food 
for  thought  in  his  address  and  I  feel 
the  public  will  be  impressed  with 
what  he  says: 

".  .  .  I  am  not  sure  that  you 
will  agree  with  me,  but  it  is  my  con- 
fident conviction  that  the  fixed  and 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  railroads 
was  unnecessary,  as  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  day.  As  I  understand  the 
merit  of  railroad  operation,  it  would 
be  folly  for  me  to  assert  that  even 
with  waterways  so  improved  that 
they  would  at  all  times  provide 
navigable  stages  for  steamboats, 
and  those  boats  were  greatly  more 
efficient  than  any  we  have  yet  seen, 
the  railroads  would  still  hold  a  se- 
cure place  in  the  movement  of  our 
commerce  and  in  the  travels  of  our 
people.  But,  gentlemen,  just  as  this 
is  true,  just  as  the  railroads  shall 
always  find  a  business  which 
they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  handle, 
so  does  the  commerce  of  our  country 
offer  a  part  wherein  the  steamboat 
should  have  no  competitor.  .  .  . 
However,  when  the  railroads  estab- 
lished themselves,  they  marked,  in 
my  judgment,  the  irrevocable  end  of 
the  antebellum  steamboat.  Never- 
theless, I  beg  of  you  to  listen :  What 
drove  the  great  mass  of  tonnage  off 
the  rivers  was  not  the  locomotive, 
it  was  the  persistent  conservatism 
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of  the  river  affairs.  By  that  con- 
servatism, by  refusal  to  give  para- 
mount attention  to  true  engineering 
progress,  bankruptcy  was  inevita- 
ble. I  think  this  unfortunate  fact  is 
very  plain  to  all  of  us.     .     .     . 

"In  other  words,  gentlemen,  ef- 
ficiency was  beginning  to  be  the 
slogan  of  progress.  Yet,  in  the  face 
of  all  this,  the  great  steamboat  of 
the  80  's  had  made  no  material  ad- 
vancement in  class  of  machinery  or 
type  of  architecture  over  that  which 
was  embodied  in  the  steamboats  of 
the  40 's  and  of  the  50 's.     .     . 

"The  Eclipse,  which  I  have  previ- 
ously mentioned,  was  the  largest  of 
the  early  steamboats.  She  was  built 
somewhere  between  1850  and  1855. 
The  J.  M.  White  was  the  last.  She 
was  built  in  1878.  Other  big  boats 
came  after  her,  but  she  was  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  boat  in 
river  history. 

"Nearly  thirty  years  lay  between 
these  giants,  yet  they  were  practi- 
cally identical.  Both  had  simplex 
non-condensing  cylinders  of  long 
stroke  and  slow  motion;  both  had 
the  lever  and  poppet  valve  gear, 
actuated  by  full  stroke  and  cut  off 
cams;  both  had  the  horizontal 
cylindrical  three  or  four  flue  boil- 
ers, all  of  which  gave  to  the  Eclipse 
a  steam  economy  equal  to  that  of 
the  J.  M.  White,  etc.,  etc. 

"Gentlemen,  had  the  steamer 
been  equipped  with  modern  water 
tube  boilers,  had  compound  surface 
condensing  engines  of  the  short 
stroke,  comparatively  high  speed 
type,  been  geared  in  the  proper  way 
to  paddle  wheels  of  practically  the 
same  design  that  the  White  had,  she 
would  have  developed  a  h.  p.  hour 


on  12  pounds,  instead  of  40  pounds 
of  water.  Two  boilers,  instead  of 
ten,  would  have  given  her  5,000  h.  p. 
and  the  grate  area,  instead  of  being 
8  feet  by  48  feet,  should  have  been  7 
by  24  feet. 

"Gentlemen,  there  is  another  his- 
toric fact  which  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. There  seems  never  to  have 
been  a  real  competent  concern  re- 
specting the  durability  of  steam- 
boats. Like  some  gorgeous  pageant, 
their  profits  and  their  grandeur 
must  come  and  go  in  a  single  day. 
Owners  and  promoters  often  invest- 
ed from  $75,000.00  to  $300,000.00  in 
a  single  steamboat,  well  knowing 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
and  of  custom,  it  was  not  expected 
to  last  over  ten  years.  .  .  .  That 
was  an  almost  incredulous  waste  of 
money.  .  .  .  Had  the  hull  of 
the  John  W.  Cannon  been  built  of 
steel,  and  her  superstructure  of 
non-inflammable  substance,  which 
is  entirely  feasible,  she  would  have 
been  here  yet,  provided  the  steel  in 
her  hull  and  that  of  its  fastenings 
had  been  given  the  thickness  of  abouf 
%  inch.  Remember,  that  massive 
hull  would  not  have  weighed  as 
much  as  the  old  wooden  hull  of  the 
Cannon,  after  it  became  about  four 
years  of  age.  Remember,  too,  that 
storms  and  ice,  snags  and  rocks 
could  not  have  sent  her  down.  It 
would  have  been  necessary  to  de- 
stroy her  by  deliberate  intention. 

"Had  the  City  of  Cincinnati  and 
the  City  of  Louisville  been  built  as 
I  have  observed,  they  would  not 
have  become  wrecks  upon  the  levee 
of  Cincinnati,  to  sadden  the  hearts 
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of  the  rivermen  and  be  a  reproach 
and  ridicule  of  railroad  men.  .  .  . 
".  .  .  Congress  may  not  say 
so,  but  Congress  has  in  mind  the 
history  I  have  reviewed  when  you 
ask  it  for  appropriations.  Congress 
tells  you  of  its  willingness  to  appro- 
priate money  when  you  demonstrate 
the  need  of  river  transportation. 
You  tell  Congress  that  as  soon  as  a 
permanent  stage  of  water  is  pro- 
vided, you  will  create  the  need.  .  .  . 


".  .  .  Gentlemen,  when  all 
this  shall  have  been  achieved,  then 
the  wrecks  of  empty  buildings,  that 
stand  like  gaunt  spirits  of  a  dead 
past  upon  our  river  fronts,  will  dis- 
appear, and  great,  prosperous  term- 
inals will  take  their  places.  Shore 
drives  and  parks  will  spring  up,  all 
of  which  will  guarantee  to  the  river 
that  force  which  will  defy  any  in- 
vader, except  the  steamboat  itself." 


HIS   LAST  TRIP 


Will  S.  Hays 


HIS  LAST  TRIP 


Will  S.  Hays 


Mate,  get  ready  down  the  deck, 

I'm  heading  for  the  shore; 
I'll  ring  the  bell,  for  I  must  land 

This  boat  forever  more. 

ft ■  ■     ' 

Say,  pilot,  can  you  see  that  light — 

I  do — where  angels  stand, 
Well,  hold  her  jackstaff  hard  on  that, 

For  there  I'm  going  to  land. 

That  looks  like  death  that's  hailing  me; 

So  ghastly  grim  and  pale; 

I'll  toll  the  bell — I  must  go  in; 

I  never  passed  a  hail. 
r.~       :  ..-...■ 

Stop  her!  Let  her  come  in  slow; 

There!  That  will  do — no  more; 
The  lines  are  fast,  the  angels  wait 

To  welcome  me  ashore. 

r  -  '■  s~ 
Say,  pilot,  I  am  going  with  them 

Up  yonder  through  the  gate; 
111  not  come  back — you  ring  the  hell 

And  back  her  out — don't  wait.  • 

For  I  have  made  the  trip  of  life, 

And  found  my  landing  place; 
I'll  take  my  soul  and  anchor  that 

Fast  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beautiful  poems  and  songs  of  our 
lamented  song-writer  Will  S.  Hays.  The  preceding  is  one  of  the  truest 
and  sweetest  gems  of  his  poetic  genius. 


The  Genealogy  and  History  of  The 
Trabue  Family 


Alice  Trabue 
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THE  GENEALOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  TRABUE  FAMILY 


Alice  Trabue 


Coat  of  Arms  of  Trabue. 

Az,  2  Arrows,  Arg.  Crossed,  a 
star,  Or  in  chief.  2  compasses,  as  be- 
low; Crest:  a  Unicorn,  Rampant. 

Among  the  earliest  pioneers  and 
largest  land  owners  in  Kentucky, 
and  from  whom  have  sprung  some 
of  our  ablest  citizens,  who  figured 
prominently  in  the  public  and  social 
affairs  of  the  State,  was  the  French 
Hug-uenot  family  of  Trabue.  Some 
of  the  most  notable  examples  are 
represented  by  the  names  of  Tra- 
bue, Caldwell,  Hardin,  Terry  and 
others. 

The  emigrant  Antoine  Trabue 
and  Bartholomew  duPuy  had  fled 
from  France  during  the  Huguenot 
persecutions,  and  after  a  sojourn 
in  Holland,  Germany  and  England, 
had  found  their  wav  to  America  in 
1700. 

In  1685,  Louis  XIV  signed  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Xantes 
and  from  300.000  to  400,000  Hugue- 
nots left  France.  At  this  time, 
the  family  of  Trabue  had  their 
seat  at  Montauban  on  the 
Tarne,  in  old  Guyenne,  France. 
It  was  about  two  years  later 
that  the  son  and  heir.  Antoine, 
born  1667,  was  sent  as  an  exile.  He 
was  disEmised  as  a  wine  merchant, 
and  with  a  comrade  went  at  night 
with  a  cart  containing  casks  of  wine. 
They  passed  through  Switzerland, 
and  at  Lausanne,  Antoine  found  his 


old  pastor  of  the  Church  of  La 
Xgauedoc,  France,  who  gave  him  a 
letter  of  recommendation.  He  left 
Switzerland  and  went  into  Holland, 
where  many  Huguenots  had  alread5r 
settled.  A  year  later,  he  married 
•  1699)  in  ,  Holland,  Magdelain 
Flournoy,  born  1671,  near  Montau- 
ban, France,  died  Henrico  County, 
Virginia,  Xovember,  1731.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Jacob  Flournoy, 
who  had  also  left  France  for  Hol- 
land on  account  of  the  persecutions. 
He  died  January,  1724,  in  King  Wil- 
liam Parish,  Virginia. 

A  translated  copy  of  the  certifi- 
cate that  Antoine  Trabue  brought 
with  him  from  France : 

"Lausanne,  France,  15  Sept.,  A. 
D.-,  1687.  We,  the  undersigned,  cer- 
tify that  Antoine  Trabue  is  a  native 
of  Montauban,  age  about  19  years, 
of  good  size,  fine  carriage,  dark 
complexion,  having  a  scar  under  his 
left  eye;  has  always  professed  the 
Reformed  Religion  in  which  his  par- 
ents raised  him.  He  has  never  com- 
mitted any  offense  that  has  come  to 
our  knowledge,  otherwise  than  that 
the  violence  of  the  late  horrible  per- 
secutions justified,  which  persecu- 
tions God  has  had  the  kindness  to 
stop  and  for  which  He  has  given  us 
reparations.  We  commend  him  to 
the  care  of  a  kind  Providence  and  to 
a  cordial  reception  from  our 
brethren.    Done  at  Lausanne,    this 
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15th  day  of  Sept.,  A.  D.,  1687." 
Signed  by  "T  Latur,"  formerly 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Villinds, 
and  also  of  the  Church  of  Montau- 
han.  It  was  likewise  signed  by  the 
church  pastors  of  Lansignaque, 
Languedoc,  Dauphiny,  Lausanne 
and  Berne,  Switzerland,  indicating 
clearly  the  line  of  Antoine  Trabue 's 
retreat  down  the  Rhine,  Germany 
Bad  Holland. 

This  ancient  letter  or  certificate 
was  on  vellum,  written  in  antique 
French  with  blue  ink,  and  much 
worn.  It  was  stained  here  and 
there  with  dark  splotches,  possibly 
blood,  but  enough  was  left  to  de- 
cipher or  translate.  On  its  back  was 
a  well  drawn  picture  of  Antoine 
Trabue  done  with  pen  and  ink.  It 
was  owned  by  Mr.  Anthony  E. 
Trabue,  of  Hannibal.  Mo.,  it  having 
been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Macon  Tra- 
bue, of  Virginia,  many  years  ago. 

When  Mr.  A.  E.  Trabue's  resi- 
dence was  burned  in  1880,  this  letter 
was  destroyed,  but  fortunately  he 
had  taken  the  impression  in  gelatine 
and  had  presented  several  copies  to 
his  various  kinsmen. 

About  1700,  King  William  of 
England  had  invited  the  refugees 
to  the  colonies,  promising  a  free 
passage  and  freedom  of  religion. 
Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1700, 
seven  hundred  French  Protestant 
refugees  in  four  separate  fleets,  at 
intervals  of  several  months  apart, 
embarked  from  England  to  Ameri- 
ca with  Marquis  de  la  Muse  at  their 
head.  Accompanying  them  were 
three  ministers  of  the  gospel,  name- 
ly, Claude  Philippe  de  Richeboug, 
Benjamin  de  Joux  and    Louis    La- 


tane,  besides  two  physicians,  Casta- 
ing  (Chastain)  and  Lasosee. 

From  about  two  hundred  of  these 
refugees,  a  settlement  was  formed 
at  Manikin  Town  in  King  William 
Parish,  then  Henrico  County,  Va., 
sixteen  miles  above  Richmond,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  James  river. 
The  Parish  consisted  of  ten  thou- 
sand acres,  granted  by  the  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly,  Dec,  1708,  to 
the  Huguenot  refugees.  This  land 
was  to  be  divided  among  the  fami- 
lies into  tracts  of  133  acres,  and  a 
portion  of  the  most  valuable  was  to 
lie  set  apart  for  the  support  of 
their  minister.  They  built  a  church, 
and  worshipped  twice  daily  on  the 
Sabbath,  where  one  is  still  standing 
on  the  spot.  They  also  erected  a 
school  and  educated  their  children. 
In  the  Virginia  Land  Registry  were 
the  following  records : 

''Anthony    Trabue,'    March    23, 
1715,  163  acres  south  side  of  James 
'river,  Henrico  Co.,  Va." 

"Anthony  Trabue,  March  18, 
1717,  522  acres  on  the  Great  Fork 
of  Swift  Creek." 

The  old  vestry  book  of  King  Wil- 
liam Parish  shows  that  he  was  a 
church  warden  and  Vestryman  from 
1707  to  1723. 

We  find  in  the  hands  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  Society  the  old 
"French  Church  Register"  of  King 
William  Parish.  In  the  death  regis- 
ter is  the  following: 

"January  29,  1723,  died  Sieur 
Anthony  Trabue,  aged  56,'  was 
buried  on  the  30th  of  the  same. 

"J.  Soblet,  Clerk." 

After  the  death  of  Anthony1  Tra- 
bue,      his       widow,      Magdelaine 
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born 


in 


about 
1730, 


bora    about 
Stephen     Watkins, 


(Flournoy)  Trabue  married  Pierre 
Cha  stain  of  Manikintown,  Va. 

Anthony1  Trabue  and  Magde- 
laine,  his  wife,  had  five  children, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters : 

1.  Anthony-  Trabue,  Jr.,  born 
about  1702,  married  a  daughter  of 
Moyse  Vermeil. 

2.  Jacob-*    Trabue, 
1705,  married  Marie  - 
left  manv  children. 

3.  Judith  Trabue, 
1712,  married 
left  children. 

4.  Magdelaine  Trabue,  born 
about  1715,  married  Peter  Guer- 
rant,  who  was  a  son  of  Daniel  Guer- 
rant.   Left  children. 

5.  John  James-  Trabue,  born  at 
Manikintown,  Va.,  1722. 

Most  of  the  descendants  of 
Anthony-,  Jr.,  and  Jacob2  Trabue, 
remained  in  Virginia  while  John 
James2  Trabue  married  in  1744, 
Olympe''*  duPuy  and  had  fifteen  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  eventually 
.  drifted  to  Kentucky.  All  of  their 
five  sons,  old  enough  to  bear  arms, 
were  officers  in  the  Eevolution. 

01ympcn  dnPuy  was  the  daughter 
of  John  James2  duPuy  and  Susanna 
Levilain,  and  granddaughter  of  the 
immigrant. 

After  the  Revolution  was  over, 
Olympe^  duPuy  Trabue  removed  to 
the  home  of  her  son,  Edward"'  Tra- 
bue, in  Woodford  County,  Ky., 
where  she  died  in  1822,  a.sred  93 
years,  and  is  buried  on  the  place  by 
her  son's  side. 

It  is  a  rather  interesting  fact  to 
note  that  four  sons  of  this  family 
married  four  daughters  of  Colonel 


Robert  Haskins  and  Elizabeth 
(Hill)  Haskins  of  "The  Hills  of 
Surrey. "  Col.  Robert  Haskins,  born 
1732,  of  Chesterfield  County,  Va., 
died  2  December,  1804,  aged  72.  He 
was  a  Colonel  in  the  Revolution. 
Elizabeth  Hill,  born  1733,  died  13 
April,  1817,  aged  84,  both  buried 
near  Haskinsville,  Ky.,  in  family 
graveyard. 

Bartholomew1  DuPuy,  the  progen- 
itor of  the  family  in  Virginia,  was 
born  about  1652  in  the  province  of 
Languedoc,  France.  He  died  in 
King  William  Parish,  Manikintown, 
Va.,  1743. 

By  virtue  of  his  descent  from  a 
family  of  nobility,  he  was  heir  to 
the  title  of  Count.* 

He  enlisted  in  the  French  Army 
when  eighteen  years  of  age  and  was 
appointed  Lieutenant,  then  Captain. 
He  was  in  fourteen  battles  in 
Flanders  besides  skirmishes  and 
duels;  served  fourteen  years,  then 
retired  to  private  life;  bought  a 
vineyard  for  fifty  pounds  and  mar- 
ried in  1785,  the  Countess  Susanne 
Levillon. 

While  an  officer  of  the  guards  of 
Louis  XIV,  he  was  frequently 
charged  with  the  performance  of 
duties  of  such  importance  that  his 
orders  bore  the  signature  and  seal 
of  the  King  himself.  The  possession 
of  one  of  these  orders  aided  him, 
suosequently,  in  effecting  the  escape 
of  himself  and  bride  from  France. 
After  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  finding  their  flight  im- 
minent, a  suit  of  men's  clothes  was 
immediately  made  for  the  bride, 
who,  impersonating  a  page,  rode  by 


•  "The  Huguenot,  Bartholomew  DuPuy  and  his  descendants."    P.   90-93. 
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his  side,  making  their  perilous  ride 
of  eighteen  days  to  the  frontier.  He 
wore  his  uniform,  which  assisted 
him  in  evading  most  of  the  pickets, 
but  one  more  viligant  than  the  rest, 
accosted  him,  whereupon,  with  one 
hand,  he  held  out  the  King's  signa- 
ture and,  drawing  his  sword  with 
the  other,  he  forced  an  apology  for 
"daring  to  molest  a  King's  officer," 
and  rode  on.  After  fourteen  years 
in  Germany,  he  arrived  in  England 
and  joined  the  Refugees  to  Virginia, 
1700. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  this 
well  known  and  romantic  storv,  see 
"The  Story  of  the  Sword,"  which 
has  been  republished  in  "The 
Huguenot  Bartholomew  Dupuy  and 
his  Descendants,"  by  Rev.  B.  H. 
duPuy  of  Beverly,  W.  Ya. 

Will  of  Bartholomew  duPuy. 

He  died  between  7  March  and  17 
May,  1743.  His  wife  died  between 
27  October,  1731,  and  13  May,  1737. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I, 
Bartholomew  Dupuy  of  Goochland 
Co.,  and  in  King  William  Parish, 
Virginia,  being  sick  in  body  but  of 
good  and  perfect  memory,  thanks  be 
to  the  Almighty  God,  and  calling  to 
remembrance  the  uncertain  estate 
of  this  transitory  life,  and  that  all 
flesh  must  yield  unto  death,  when 
it  shall  please  the  Almighty  God  to 
call,  do  make,  constitute,  ordain  and 
declare  this  to  be  my  last  will  and 
testament  and  none  other  and  in 
manner  and  form  following,  revok- 
ing and  annnling  by  these  presents 
all  and  every  testament  or  testa- 
ments, will  or  wills  heretofore  by 
me  marie  or  declared,  either  by  word 
or  writing'  and  this  only  to  be  taken 


only  for  my  last  will  and  testament 
and  none  other.  And  first  being 
penitent  and  sorry  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  my  sins  past,  most 
humbly  desiring  forgiveness  for  the 
same,  I  give  and  commit  my  soul 
unto  the  Almighty  God,  my  Savior 
and  Redeemer,  in  whom  and  by 
whose  merits  I  trust  and  believe  as- 
suredly to  be  saved  and  to  have  full 
remission  and  forgiveness  for  all 
my  sins  past,  and  that  my  soul  with 
my  body  at  the  general  day  of 
Resurrection  shall  rise  again  with 
joy,  etc.     ... 

"Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
my  eldest,  Peter  Dupuy,  five  pounds 
Virginia  currency  to  him  and  his 
heirs  forever. 

"Son,  John  James  Dupuy,  ten 
pounds. 

"Grandson  Bartholomew,  son  to 
Peter  Dupuy,  two  pounds. 

"To  the  poor  of  King  William 
Parish  five  pounds. 

"The  remainder  of  his  estate  to 
son-in-law,  John  Levilain,  Junior. 
Also  appointed  executor  of  the 
same. 

"Dated  7th  day  of  March,  1743, 
proved  at  a  court  for  Goochland  Co., 
May  17,  1743.  Witnessed  by  John 
Gordon,  Stephen  Mallet,  Stephen 
Watkins. 

"A  oopv  Testi:  Moses  T.  Mon- 
teiro,  Chxk." 

Jok<i  James2  Dupuy  was  born 
about  1608.  He  died  between  the 
9th  of  February  and  the  27th  of  the 
same,  1775,  in1  Cumberland  County, 
Va.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
church  warden  and  vestryman  of 
the  Parish  of  King  William.  He  was 
married  about  1720  to  Susanna 
Levilain,    probably  a  daughter    of 
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John  Levilain,  Sr.  His  estate  at  his 
death  consisted  of  2,380  acres  and 
not  less  than  35  negroes.  His  will 
devising  these,  household  furniture, 
cattle,  etc.,  to  the  following: 

To  son  Bartholomew;  grand- 
daughter Susanna  Dupuy,  daugh- 
ter of  my  son  Bartholomew  Dupuy, 
son  John  Dupuy;  son  James  Dupuy, 
daughter  Olympe  Trabue:  grandson 
Benjamin  Hatcher;  daughter  Mary 
Hatcher;  daughter  Elizabeth  Du- 
puy; daughter  Martha  Foster  and 
grandson  George  Foster;  grand- 
daughter Susanna  Foster;  grand- 
son John  Lockett,  son  of  daughter 
Susanna  Lockett :  grandsons  James, 
Joel  and  Brittaen  Lockett,  sons  of 
daughter  Susanna  Lockett;  beloved 
wife;  granddaughter  Susanna  Tra- 
bue; granddaughter  Susanna 
Hatcher;  granddaughter  Mary 
Foster;  son  James  Dupuy. 

Executors,  sous  Bartholomew 
and  son-in-law  Benjamin  Hatcher. 
Made  9  February,  1775,  proved  27 
February,  1775. 

Bondsmen,  Samuel  Hobson  and 
Thomas  Haskins. 

Thomas  Swann,  Clerk. 

From  the  Old  Vestry  Book 
Kecords. 

"The  12th  of  November,  1729, 
was  bom  Olimpe  Dupui,  daughter 
of  Jean  Jaque  Dupui  and  of  Susane 
Dupui;  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Swift; 
had  for  godfather  Jean  Levilainc, 
and  for  godmother  Philippe  Dupui 
and  Judith  Dupui." 

Will  of  John  James  Trabue  of 
Chesterfield  Countv,  Va.,  p.  79, 
Will  book  Xe.  3,  at  Chesterfield  Co. 
Clerk's  office,  1777. 


In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  this 
tenth  day  of  October  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  Christ  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  I,  John 
James-  Trabue  of  Chesterfield  Co. 
and  Manchester  Parish,  being  weak 
of  body,  but  of  perfect  mind  and 
memory  do  make  and  ordain  this  my 
last  will  and  testament. 

Imprimis.  I  leave  for  the  use  of 
my  beloved  wife,  Olimpe,  the  upper 
part  of  the  tract  of  land  I  now  live 
on  .  .  .  use  of  4  negroes,  3 
work  horses  ...  20  head  of 
cattle  and  stock  of  hogs. 

Similar  bequests  he  made  to  the 
following:  To  son  John  James;  to 
son  John;  to  son  William;  to  son 
Daniel;  to  son  Edward;  to  son 
Stephen;  to  son  Samuel;  to  daugh- 
ter Magdeline;  to  daughter  Jean 
(or  Jane);  to  daughter  Mary;  to 
daughter  Martha ;  daughters  Eliza- 
beth, Judith,  Susanna.  To  daughter 
Susanna  30  pounds  current  money, 
it  being  the  legacy  given  to  her  by 
her  grandfather,  John  James  Du- 
puy, which  I  have  received.  I  ap- 
point James  Dupuy,  my  wife's 
brother,  my  son,  William3  Trabue, 
and  Joseph  Watkins,  executors 
.     .     .     signed, 

John  James2  Trabue. 

In  presence  of  Judith  Dupuy, 
Joseph  Watkins,  Jacob  Ashurst. 
Examined  on  inventory  of  John 
James2  Trabue,  deceased,  taken  by 
James  Dupui,  executor,  Dec.  21st, 
1775. 

He  died  between  Oct.  10th  and 
Dec.  21st,  1775. 
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CHILDREN    OF   JOHN   JAMES1   TRABUE, 

BORN  1722,  DIED  1775.  MARRIED  1744, 

OLYMPE    DUPUY,    BORN    12    NOV., 

1729,  DIED  1S22. 

I.  James3  Trabue,  born  29  January,  1745,  in 
Chesterfield  County,  Ya.,  died  23  December, 
1S03;  married  17S2,  Jane  E.  Porter,  born  in 
Virginia  about  1756.  died  in  Kentucky  17 
March,  1S33  (daughter  of  Robert  Porter,  a 
Scotchman). 

James  Trabue  served  in  Lord  Dunmore's 
War  as  a  Lieutenant,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  Daniel  Trabue  in  his  diary: 

"In  1774  there    was    an    Indian    War 
against  the   Shawnees.    Governor   Dun- 
more     went     out     against     them,     also 
brother  James,  went  with  Governor  Dun- 
more  as  a  Liuetenant.    He  raised  some 
of  his   men   in   our  country.    They   had 
cockades  of  red  riband.     .     .  — .     When 
brother  James  and    the    soldiers    came 
home,  they  told  us  about  the  battle  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  on  the  10th 
of  October  (Point  Pleasants).  They  also 
told   us   about    Kentucky,   a   newly   dis- 
covered, wonderful  country." 
Serving  as  a  Lieutenant  in  1778,  he  and  his 
young  brother.  Daniei.  came  at  the  instiga- 
tion  of  Col.  George   Rogers   Clark  to   Ken- 
tucky, and  was  with  Col.  Clark  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes.    He  was 
captured  when  Ruddle's  Fort  was  taken  by 
the  Indians  and  British,  and  imprisoned  in 
Montreal  for  over  a  year;  finally  making  his 
escape,  he   returned   to   Kentucky  and   the 
Fort.   After   this   he    was    Commissary   Gen- 
eral of  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

He  became  a  surveyor  under  Daniel  Boone, 
and  located  large  tracts  of  land  in  Bourbon 
and  Harrison  counties,  and  was  one  of  the 
largest  early  land  owners  in  the  State.  His 
heirs  received  about  ten  thousand  acres  for 
his  Revolutionary  services. 

James3  Trabue,  and  wife,  Jane  E.  Porter — 
issue: 

1  Judith4  Trabue,  married  George  Ewing. 

2  Mary*  Trabue,  married  William  T.  Scott 
— issue: 

1  Olympia". 

2  John5. 

3  George5,  M.  D. 

3  Robert"  Trabue.  born  ,  mar- 
ried 1810,  Mary  Grimes,  born  1795,  died 
1865.  left  issue: 

1  Edw.5,  born  1816,  died  1865. 

4  James*  Trabue,  born  Charlotte  County. 
Va.,  April  24,  1791;  moved  to  Kentucky 
with  mother  and  family  1807.  Command- 
ed the  militia  of  Bourbon  County,  Ky., 
for  many  years;  died  22  February,  1874; 


married  first,  Judith  Woolridge;  married 
second,    Lucy   Dupuy    Cosby;    issue    by 
both  wives. 
5  Elizabeth4  Trabue,    born    11    February, 
1799,  died  9  December,  1S49,  at  "Wee- 
hawken,"  country  seat  near  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  married  20  November,  1818,  Chas- 
tain   Haskins   Trabue,   her   first   cousin, 
born  25  November,  1796,  died  2  Septem- 
ber, 1S52,  at  "Weehawken" — issue: 
1  Stephen     Fitz-James3     Trabue,     born 
Bourbon  County,  Ky.,   19  Sept.,  1S19, 
died   Louisville,  Ky.,     13     December, 
1898,  at  the   home  of  his   son,  E.  F. 
Trabue.    He   graduated     in     law     at 
Transylvania     University,  Lexington. 
Ky.,  1842.    Resided   at   "Weehawken" 
near  Frankfort,     Ky.    for     fifty-seven 
years,  and  practiced  law  in  that  city 
about  fifty  years.    He  was  a  "lawyer 
of   fine   ability    and    scholarly   attain- 
ments, being  versed  in  Latin,  Greek 
and     French    languages,   an    earnest, 
eloquent   public    speaker."     ("See   per- 
sonal account,  post.) 

Married  June  1,  1854,  Alice  Eliza- 
beth Berry,  born  2  November  1835. 
died  16  August,  1S93;  daughter  of  Ed- 
mund Taylor  Berry,  born  Newport, 
Ky.,  9  June,  1S11,  and  wife  Sarah 
Frances  Taylor,  and  sister  of  Surgeon 
William  Berry,  U.  S.  A.,  1861;  and 
Rear  Admiral  Robert  Mallory  Berry, 
U.  S.  N. — issue: 

1  Edmund  Francis'  Trabue,  lawyer  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  of  the  firm  of  Tra- 
bue, Doolan,  Helm  &  Helm;  married 
Caroline  Bullitt  Cochran,  daughter 
of  Gavin  H.  Cochran  and  Lucinda 
Wilson,  his  wife — issue: 

1  Lucinda  CochranT  Trabue,  married 
Dr.  John  Rowan  Morr.son,  M.  D. 

2  Stephen  Fitz-Jamesf'  Trabue,  Jr.. 
lawyer  of  Florida,  married  Annie 
South,  daughter  of  Samuel  South — 
issue: 

1  Virginia  Taylor  Trabue. 

2  Marion  South'  Trabue. 

3  Willett  C."  Trabue,  lawyer,  resides 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  married  Mrs. 
Belle  Moore  Dabney — no  issue. 

4  William  Berry1*-  Trabue,  died  aged 
five  months. 

5  Robert  Berry'  Trabue,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  associated  with  "Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York," 
married  Juliet  Maude  Barr,  daugh- 
ter James  O.  Barr  of  Louisiana — 
issue: 

1  Stephen  Fitz-James7  Trabue,  3rd. 
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2  Isaac  HaskinsT  Trabue. 
6  Alice  Elizabeth"  Trabue,  unmarried. 

2  Aaron3  Trabue.  born  19  February,  1821, 
died  2  August,  1823. 

3  Marion  Frances'  Trabue.  born  21  Feb- 
ruary, 1323,  d.eJ  12  February,  1S53. 

4  Henrietta  Jane'  Trabue,  born  24  May, 
1826,  died  23  November,  li>03.  married 
Dr.  Milus  Cooper  Nisbet,  issue  two 
daughters  and  one  son,  Milus. 

5  Isaac  Hodgens7  Trabue,  born  23 
March,  1S29,  died  16  July,  1907.  Grad- 
uated at  Transylvania  University,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  Lawyer,  Colonel  in  Union 
Army,  1S61;  married  1S65  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  Virginia  Taylor.  Removed 
to  Florida. 

6  William  Chastain''  Trabue,  born  22 
May,  1834,  died  Hawesville,  Ky.,  12 
March,  1875.  Fine  lawyer,  one  of  the 
leading  chess  players  in  America. 
Soldier  in  the  C.  S.  A. 

7  Ann  Eizabeth'  Trabue,  born  1836,  died 
7  October,  1905,  married  Charles  VV. 
Gill. 

8  Judith  Helen3  (•Judelle")  Trabue, 
born  4  February,  1838,  died  22  June, 
1900,  married  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Mac- 
Gregor — issue: 

1  Chastine      Elizabeth7      MacGregor. 
married  Ernest  W.  Sprague — issue: 

1  Chastine  MacGregor'   Sprague. 

2  Ernest  W.'  Sprague,  Jr. 

3  Helen  Elizabeth7  Sprague. 

'    2  Mathilde  Lewis'  MacGregor,  married 
Joseph    M.    Huston — issue: 

1  Judelle  MacGregor7  Huston. 

2  Craig7  Huston. 

9  Henry  Joseph-  Trabue.  M.  D.,  born  22 
February,  1841,  died  15  October,  1876, 
unmarried.    Surgeon  C.  S.  A. 

6  Martha   T.4   Trabue,    married    1S22,   Dr. 
Archibald   King — issue: 

1  Mary  Ann7,  King. 

2  Eliza  Jane;  King. 

3  Susan  M.*  King. 

II.  Magdelene"-  Trabue,  born  1748,  died 
1815,  married  Edward  Clay,  uncle  of  Henry 
Clay,  moved  to  North  Carolina — issue  ten 
children. 

III.  Phoebe"  Trabue,  born  1750,  died  1767, 
unmarried. 

IV.  Jane77  Trabue,  born  12  January,  1752, 
fried  1802,  married  Rev.  Joseph  Minter 
(Baptist),  born  19  March,  1754  died  1814 — 
issue: 

1  James'  Minter,  died  young. 

2  Nancy1  Minter,  born  9  January,  1777, 
married  Joseph  Watkins,  soldier  in 
Revolution — issue  nine  children. 


3  Elizabeth4  Minter,  born  21  July,  1778, 
married  James  Major — issue  six  cnil- 
dren. 

4  Judith'  Minter,  born  2S  September,  1779, 
married  James  Gow — issue,  Emily. 

5  Jane*  Minter,  born  6  March,  1781,  mar- 
ried Benjamin  Watkins  born  1  October, 
1775  (son  of  Joseph  Watkins) — issue 
fourteen  children  of  whom: 

7th  Caroline  W.7'  Watkins,  7th  child 
born  7  May,  1813,  married  Parker  H. 
Hardin  (lawyer) — issue: 

1  Judge  Charles"  Hardin,  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  circuit  judge  of  Har- 
rodsburg,  Ky.,  married  Jennie  Mc- 
Goffin — three  sons: 

1  Charles7     Hardin,     Jr.,   a   circuit 
judge  of  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

2  Parker  Watkins"  Hardin,  Lawyer, 
served  as  Attorney  General  of  Ken- 
tucky for  three  terms.  Democratic 
nominee  for  Governor  1895,  and 
widely  known  publicly,  married 
Mary  Sallee — issue  six  children: 

1  John7,  died. 

2  Caroline7  married  W.  E.  Harris  of 
Virginia. 

3  Parker,  Jr.,  died. 

4  Rev.       Martin7,       married       Miss 
Stevenson. 

5  Jane7,  married. 

6  Julia7,  M.  D. 

6  Sarah'  Minter,  born  13  August,  1782, 
died  October,  1859,  married  1810,  William 
H.  Cosby — issue  seven  children. 

7  John4  Trabue  Minter,  born  16  May,  1784, 
married  Elizabeth  Scarse — issue  eight 
children. 

S  William'  Minter,  born  16  December, 
17S5,  died  about  1863,  married  Elizabeth 
Green  Waggoner,  moved  to  Tennessee. 

9  Martha4  Minter,  born  14  April,  1787,  died 
11  December,  1860. 

10  Joseph4  Minter,  born  17  June,  1789,  died 
1S33,  married  Elizabeth  Ann  Cosby — 
issue. 

11  Tabitha4  Minter,  born  9  February,  1791, 
married  William  H.  Pittman,  of  Colum- 
bia, Ky. — issue. 

12  Anthony4  Minter,  married  Elizabeth 
Kerr. 

13  James4  Minter,  born  14  March,  1794,  mar- 
ried. 

14  Jeremiah4  Minter,  born  23  June,  1796, 
married  Sallie  McDowell. 

V.  John-  Trabue,  born  17  March,  1754,  died 
at  Logan's  Fort,  Ky.,  17SS,  married  Margaret 
Pierce. 

Colonel  Revolutionary  War.  Original  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Vir- 
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ginia,  Deputy  Surveyor  of  Kentucky  lands 
under  John  May.  No  issue. 

VI.  William3  Trabue,  born  Chesterfield 
County,  Va.,  13  March,  1756,  died  2  March, 
17S6,  married  12  February,  17S3.  Elizabeth 
Haskins,  born  29  September,  1759,  died  10 
October,  1S25  (Daughter  Colonel  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  (Hill)  Haskins) — issue: 

1  Nancy1  Trabue,  born  24  November.  17S3, 
died  16  February,  1S46,  married  William 
Caldwell  (his  second  wife),  born  10 
August,  1777,  died  10  January,  1S54 — 
issue: 

1  Elizabeth  Haskins5  Caldwell,  born  26 
November,  1811,  died  25  October,  1865, 
married  William  Trabue  (son  of 
Stephen  Traoue  and  Jane  Haskins) 
— issue: 

1  Laura  Alice'  Trabue,  married  John 
D.  Wickliff. 

2  Nancy  Lucretia5  Trabue,  married  F. 
C.  Shearer. 

3  Matilda  Janec  Trabue,  unmarried. 

4  Lucy  Ellen'  Trabue,  died  unmarried. 

5  Edward  Haskins5  Trabue. 

2  Ann  Jane5  Caldwell,     born  9  March, 

1813,  married  John  Dudley  Winston, 
M.  D.  of  Nashville,  Tenn.— issue  ten 
children  of  whom: 

1  George  Alfred'     Winston,     married 
Mary  Hite — issue: 

1  GeoTge  Alfred7  Winston. 

2  Dudley'  Winston. 

3  Nanny  HiteT  Winston. 

3  George  Alfred5  Caldwell,  born  Colum- 
bia,    Adair     County,  Ky.,  8  October, 

1814,  died  September,  1866,  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Member  of  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature from  Adair  County,  Major  of 
Volunteers  in  the  Mexican  War;  pro- 
moted to  Colonel  for  valuable  services 
rendered  the  City  of  Mexico;  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict; head  of  a  prominent  law  firm 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  until  his  death. 
Considered  by  some  to  have  been  the 
greatest  lawyer  in  Kentucky  of  his 
day,  unmarried. 

4  Phoebe  Lucretia5  Caldwell,  born  3  July, 
1817,  died  1893,  married  William  Du- 
vall  Helm,  M.  D.,  left  issue. 

5  William  Beverly5  Caldwell,  M.  D.  of 
Transylvania  University,  Lexington, 
Ky.  Practiced  medicine  in  Adair 
County,  Ky.  Moved  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
1846,  where  he  built  up  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice.  Director  of  the  L. 
&  X.  R.  R.  and  the  J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R.  Oc- 
cupied many  positions  of  prominence 
in  Louisville,  Ky.   Devoted  member  of 


the  Baptist  Church.  He  was  born 
Columbia,  Adair  County,  3  April,  1S18, 
died  Louisville.  May,  1S92,  married 
1847,  Ann  Augusta  Guthrie,  daughter 
of  James  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Franklin  Pierce — 
issue: 

1  Ann  Eliza6  Caldwell,  married  Ernest 
Norton — issue: 

1  Caldwell7  Norton,  married  Nanny 
Stephens.  Served  on  Board  of 
Public  Works  of  Louisville^  Ky. — 
issue: 

1  James     Stephens8    Norton,    1st 
Lieutenant. 

2  Brooke  Minor8  Norton. 

2  Ernest7  Norton,  married  Ferda 
Zorn,  dead. 

2  William  Beverly"  Caldwell,  married 
Minnie  Norton,  no  issue. 

3  James  Guthrie0  Caldwell,  married 
Nannie  Standiford.  Served  as  Pres- 
ident of  Farmers'  &  Drovers'  Bank; 
member  of  Board  of  Public  Works 
of  Louisville,  Ky. — issue: 

1  William  Beverly'  Caldwell. 

2  James  Guthrie7  Caldwell,  First 
Lieutenant. 

3  George  Danforth7  Caldwell,  Capt, 
married  Jane  Keller. 

4  Junius7  Caldwell,   Serg. 

5  Nancy'  Caldwell. 

4  Augusta6  Caldwell,  married  Horatio 
Bright — issue: 

1  Augusta'  Bright. 

5  Junius'5  Caldwell,  married  Ella 
Payne — issue: 

1  Julia',  married  Charles  Jefferson, 
M.  D. 

2  John  P.',  Corp. 

6  Mary  Phoebe3  Caldwell,  married 
Rev.  Rufus  P.  Johnston,  D.  D. 

6  Junius5  Caldwell,  born  Columbia, 
Adair  County,  Ky.,  2  March,  1820,  died 
November,  1891.  married  Henrietta 
Rochester.  No  issue.  Educated  in 
schools  of  Adair  County  and  George- 
town College.  Succeeded  his  father  as 
clerk  of  Adair  County,  and  served 
twenty  years.  Practiced  law  in  Colum- 
bia for  a  few  years  before  removing 
to  Louisville,  1363,  when  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  elder 
brother,  George  Alfred,  and  younger 
brother,  Isaac. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  was  a  thorough,  in- 
defatigable worker,  never  resting  until 
he  had  exhausted  every  research  in 
the  preparation  of  his  cases.  A  great 
student  of  literature  and  the  sciences. 
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Loved  poetry,  history  and  theological 
literature,  a  devout  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 
7  Isaac5  Caldwell,  born  Columbia, 
Adair  County,  Ky.,  30  January,  1S24, 
died  about  1SS6.  Educated  at  the  local 
schools  and  at  Georgetown  College. 
Practiced  law  in  Columbia  several 
years  with  Judge  Zachariah  Wheat; 
formed  partnership  with  eldest 
brother,  George  Alfred,  and  removed 
to  Louisville,  Ky.,  1852,  where  they 
built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  busi- 
ness. He  had  already  acquired  a  high 
reputation  at  the  bar,  but  after  his 
brother's  death,  1S66,  when  he  was 
forced  to  show  the  versatility  of  his 
talents,  this  steadily  increased  until 
his  position  at  its  head  was  conceded. 
His  methodical  business  habits,  untir- 
ing industry  and  fine  analytical  mind, 
in  addition  to  his  eloquence  before  a 
jury  classed  him  as  a  great  lawyer, 
considered  to  have  no  superior  in  the 
State. 

It  has  been  said  of  these  three 
lawyers  and  one  physician  brother, 
that  they  were  probably  the  four  most 
illustrious  brothers  ever  in  the  State. 
He  married  20  January,  1S57,  Cathe- 
rine (daughter  of  Daniel  and  Hettie 
(Palmer)   Smith) — issue: 

1  Isaac     Palmer"     Caldwell,     married 
Jane  Jacobs. 

2  Mary'      Caldwell,      dead,      married 
Philip  P.  Peace. 

3  George  Alfred"'  Caldwell. 

4  Robin  Adair"  Caldwell,  dead. 

5  William'-  Caldwell,  dead. 

6  Catherine5     Caldwell,    married    Mr. 
Patton. 

7  Margaret'  Caldwell. 

VII.  Mary3  Trabue,  born  Chesterfield 
County,  Va.,  26  February,  1758,  died  Wood- 
ford County,  Ky.,  1792,  married  5  March, 
1779,  Lewis  Sublett,  born  Chesterfield  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  1759,  died  Woodford  County,  Ky., 
1830,  soldier  in  Revolution — issue: 

1  William4  Sublett,  born  Chesterfield 
County,  Va.,  3  March,  1780,  died  Belle- 
ville. Iowa  1840.  Served  in  War  of  1812. 
Married  and  left  issue. 

2  James4  Sublette,  born  15  July,  1783,  died 
Clinton,  Ky.,  9  June,  I860.  Served  in 
War  of  1812.    Married  and  left  issue. 

3  Lewis4  Sublette,'  born  1787,  died  Wood- 
ford County,  Ky.,  1827;  in  War  of  1812, 
married  Susan  Coleman,  born  1793,  died 
Woodford  County,  Ky.,  1834.  Eight  chil- 
dren. 


4  John4  Sublette,  born  Woodford  County, 
Ky.,  killed  1S13,  serving  in  War  of  1812. 
Married  and  left  issue. 

5  Frances4  Sublett,  married  William 
Vaughan. 

VIII.  Daniel3  Trabue,  born  31  March,  1760, 
died  1840,  married  Mary  Kaskins  (daughter 
of  Col.  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Hill)  Has- 
kins).  Captain  in  Revolution.  Issuing  Com- 
missary under  his  brother,  James  Trabue, 
who  was  Commissary  General.  Was  at  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown;  served  under  Col. 
George  Rogers  Clark;  under  Lafayette  and 
Muhlenberg;  sheriff  and  justice  of  the  peace 
in  Kentucky.  Settled  on  Greer's  Creek, 
Fayette  County,  Ky.  Writer  of  the  Diary  and 
Journal  held  in  Archives  of  Draper  Collec- 
tion, Madison,  Wisconsin.  Had  eight  chil- 
dren: 

1  Judith4  Trabue,  married  S.  Scott,  left 
issue. 

2  Sallie4  Trabue,  married  G.  Anderson,  is- 
sue three  children. 

3  James4  Trabue,  born  ,  died 

in  Louisville,  Ky.    He  was 


an  influential  and  wealthy  merchant  of 
Louisville,  of  the  firm  of  "Trabue-Davis 
and  Co.,"  and  a  most  beloved  citizen. 
Was  long  the  Commissioner  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  of  Louisville,  and  a  pillar  of 
the  First  Christian  Church.  Married 
Eliza  Stites— issue: 

1  Richard1  Trabue,  married  1864,  Kate 
Dougherty. 

2  Corinna5  Trabue.  died  13  years  of  age. 

3  Sarah5  Trabue,  died  unmarried. 

4  James5  Trabue,  died  young. 

5  Mary5  Trabue,  married  William  H. 
Barksdale — issue : 

1  William6  Barksdale. 

2  Trabue0  Barksdale. 

6  William5  Trabue,  married  Lizzie 
Shreve — issue  3. 

4  Mary4  Trabue,  married  Lewis  Sublett — 
seven  children. 

5  John4  Trabue,  murdered  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years  by  the  notorious  Harpers, 
a  gang  of  highwaymen. 

6  Daniel4  Trabue.  Jr.,  married  Mary  Pax- 
ton  of  Texas — issue: 

1  Colonel  Robert5  Paxton  Trabue,  born 
1  January,  1S24,  died  12  February, 
1863,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  of  pneumonia. 
Lawyer  and  soldier,  was  Captain  in 
Mexican  War;  raised  the  Fourth  Ken- 
tucky Regiment  of  the  Orphan  Brig- 
ade, C.  S.  A.,  and  personally  equipped 
his  regiment  with  blankets  the  first 
year  from  his  private  resources.  He 
commanded  throughout  the  Battle  of 
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Shiloh  and  though  notified,  while  ill, 
of  his  promotion  to  Brigadier  General. 
he  died  before  serving  as  such.  He 
was  much  beloved  by  his  soldiers  and 
greatly  revered  for  his  courage  and 
intrepidity  in  the  midst  of  battle;  for 
his  graceful  horsemanship  and  mili- 
tary tactics.  He  married  Miss  Hiber- 
nia  Inge  of  Natchez,  Miss.   Xo  issue. 

2  Ann'  Trabue. 

2  Ellen'  Trabue. 

4  William'  Trabue. 

5  George5  Trabue,  were  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  Col.  Robert  P.  Trabue. 

7  Presley1  Trabue,  died  young. 

8  Robert4  Trabue.  married  Lucy  Waggoner 
in   Illinois — issue: 

1  Eliza3  Trabue. 

2  Sallie5   Trabue,   married   George   Pat- 
terson. 

3  Robert'      Trabue.      married      Martha 
k^,         Witherspoon — issue: 

'  ~"      1  Leatitia"  Trabue. 
2  James"  Trabue. 

4  Mary''  Trabue,  married  Joseph  Lester. 

5  Martha'-  Trabue. 

6  John5  Trabue. 

7  Olympia3  Trabue,  married  Hall. 

IX.  Martha3  (Patsy)  Trabue,  1762,  mar- 
ried Josiah  Woolridge — issue: 

1  Seth4  Woolridge,  married  Mary  Ewing. 
Issue  six  children. 

2  Daniel'  Woolridge,  married  Lucy  Thur- 
man. 

3  Samuel'  Woolridge.  married  . 

Issue  six  children. 

4  Martha4  Woolridge,  married  Mr.  Cheat- 
ham in  Illinois. 

5  Mary4  Woolridge,  married  Joseph    Bar- 
ton White,  born  17S0,  died  M.  1873. 

6  Claiborne4  Woolridge.  died  March  1833, 
married  Frances  Trabue. 

7  Stephen4  Woolridge,  married  Mary  Wil-„ 
liams.    Issue  four  children. 

8  Josiah4  Woolridge,     married     Elizabeth 
Hill. 

9  Judith'  Woolridge,  married  James  Tra- 
bue. 

10  Levi'     Woolridge,     married      Henrietta 
Phelps. 

11  Livingston4  Woolridge. 

X.  Edward'  Trabue,  born  Chesterfield 
County,  Va..  1762,  died  6  July,  1814.  In  Revo- 
lutionary War  at  General  Gate's  Defeat;  in 
battle  of  Guilford.  X.  C.  15  March.  1781. 
Drafted  at  age  of  16  vears  and  became  a 
Colonel.  Settled  in  Woodford  County,  Ky.r 
married  first  about  17S6.  Martha  Haskins 
(daughter  of  Col.  Robert  Haskins  and  Eliza- 
beth Hill).  She  died  about  1794— issue: 


1  Mary4  Trabue,  born  1787,  married  An- 
selm  Clarkson.    Issue  seven  children. 

2  Elizabeth4  Trabue,  married  Robert 
Hatcher.    Issue  five  children. 

3  Xancy  Haskins4  Trabue,  born  8  October, 
1791,  married  6  November.  1S16,  Asa 
Pittman  of  Chesterfield  County,  Va., 
born  178S,  died  6  May  1S37 — issue: 

1  Edward  Francis"1  Pittman,  married 
Ann  Harrison. 

2  Martha  Jane3  Pittman,  married  Gesse 
Grady  Crutcher. 

3  William  Haskins5  Pittman. 

4  George  Trabue'  Pittman  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

5  Anna  Asa3  Pittman,  married  Zachary 
Smith. 

4  George  Washington4  Trabue,  born  Wood- 
ford County,  Ky.,  22  February,  1793, 
died  Louisville,  Ky.,  5  September,  1873, 
at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Terry,  married  13  January,  1820, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buford  Chambers,  born 
Woodford  County,  Ky..  8  December, 
1794,  died  Glasgow,  Ky.,  30  August  18C9, 
Issue: 

1  Joseph  B.3  Trabue,  Glasgow,  Ky.,  born 
22  Dec,  1820,  died  27  March,  1845. 
married  Judith  E.  Mullins.   One  child. 

2  Benjamin  Franklin3  Trabue,  M.  D., 
born  6  October,  1S82,  died  25  Xovem- 
ber,  1905,  married  12  June,  1855,  Lelia 
Anderson.    Issue  three  children. 

3  Judith  Helen3  Trabue,  born  Glasgow, 
Ky.,  16  Xovember,  1S24.  died  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  2  December.  1893,  married 
8  September,  1S42,  William  Terry,, 
born  Todd  County,  Ky.,  6  November, 
1816,  died  Louisville,  Ky.,  25  April, 
1891,  as  a  result  of  poisoning  at  a 
wedding.    Issue: 

1  George  W.';  Terry,  born  1844,  died 
1871. 

2  Elizabeth1"'  Terry,  married  Rev. 
Mortimer  Murray  Benton,  Episcopal 
Church.   Issue  two  children: 

1  William   Terry7    Benton,   married 
Frances  Keller. 

2  Angelyn7  Benton,  unmarried,  dead. 

3  Mary  C."  Terry,  unmarried. 

4  William''  Terry,  Jr. 

5  Alvah  Lamar'  Terry,  married  15 
July,  1880,  Elizabeth  Loving.  One 
of  the  most  influential  and  prom- 
inent business  men  of  Louisville, 
having  been  connected  for  forty-five 
years  with  the  largest  wholesale 
dry  goods  store  in  the  South,  J.  M. 
Robinson  Norton  &  Co.  Served 
twenty-five  years  as  a  Vestryman  of 
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Calvary  Episcopal  Church;  a  most 
esteemed  and  beloved  citizen.  Is- 
sue two  sons: 

1  John  Loving7  Terry. 

2  Alvah  Lamar  Terry,  Jr.  Capt. 
the  Motor  Transport  located 
France. 

6  Helen'J  Terry,  died  in  infancy. 

7  Napoleon  Buford'  Terry,  married 
Mattie  Snowdon.    He  died  1907. 

8  Maude  Baker  Terry,  married  Henry 
DeBow.   Issue: 

1  Helen  Terry1  DeBow. 

2  Elizabeth7  DeBow. 

4  Elizabeth  Buford  Chambers3  Terry, 
lived  one  year. 

5  Elizabeth  Mary5  Trabue. 

6  Elizabeth  Dupuy3  Trabue.  bom  31 
May,  1S35,  died  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  15 
August,  1909,  married  1  December. 
1S53,  Samuel  Ware  VanCulin,  born  29 
April.  1824,  died  Philadelphia  12  Octo- 
ber, 1887.    Issue: 

1  Trabue*"'  VanCulin. 

2  Lillian  Dupuy0  VanCulin,  married 
first.  Rev.  Joseph  Leslie  Richardson 
of  Mt.  Eden,  Ky.,  infant  died;  mar- 
ried second,  Thomas  Roberts  Harp- 
er of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  to  her  in- 
telligence and  industry  that  we  owe 
the  valuable  book,  •'Colonial  Men 
and    Times." 

3  Samuel  Ware"'  VanCulin,  died  un- 
married. 

4  William  Townsend"  VanCulin. 

5  DuPuy  VanCulin. 

7  George  Washington''  Trabue,  Jr.,  born 
Glasgow.  Ky.,  21  January,  1839.  died  29 
April,  1869".  married  24  May  1860. 
Mary  T.  Wade.   Issue: 

1  BufoTd':  Trabue,  married  Fanny 
Murphy. 

2  Elizabeth'  Trabue. 

3  Nellie  E:  Trabue.  married  Charles 
Lewis. 

(X.)  Edward'  Trabue,   born    1782.   died   6 
July   1814,   married   second.    Jane    E.    Clay 
(daughter  Rev.  Eleazer  Clay  of  Chesterfield 
Co.,  Va.).  2  October.  1797.    She  was  born  1 
January.  1776.  died  8  June.  1845.    Issue: 
5  Charles  Clay'  Trabue,    born    Woodford 
County.  Ky..  27  Aug..  1798.  served  with 
General  Jackson  with  distinction;   mar- 
ried July,   1820,   Agnes   G.   Woods.    Re- 
moved to  Missouri  and  served  one  term 
in   the   Legislatuie.    Removed   to   Xnsh- 
ville  and  was  Mayor  of  that  city;  died 
24  November,  1851.    Issue: 
1  James  Woods  Walker    Trabue,    died 
young. 


2  Martha  Ann  Sommerville5  Trabue, 
born  5  July,  1832,  married  George  T. 
Thompson,   1S45. 

3  Anthony  Edw.  Dupuy3  Trabue,  born  2 
April,  1825,  married  1S64,  Christiana 
Hans  Manly.    Issue. 

4  Joseph  Thomas  Crutcher"'  Trabue, 
born  4  February,  1S27,  died  1S80. 

5  Jane  Woods  Clay3  Trabue,  bora  24  No- 
vember, 1828,  married  John  Houston 
Reynolds  of  Memphis,  li50. 

6  Sarah  Elizabeth'  Trabue,  born  29 
March,  1S30,  married  first,  John  B. 
Stevens;  married  second,  Col.  William 
R.  Shivens,  C.  S.  A. 

7  Charles  Henry  Clay3  Trabue,  born  8 
Septmeber,  1S34,  died  on  the  battle- 
field at  Siiarpsburg,  Md.,  1862,  aged 
twenty-eight  years. 

8  Robert  Wood  Howell"'  Trabue,  9  Jan- 
uary, 1837,  married  Mary  Masl.n 
Bibbs.  He  died  19  November,  1878. 
Left  issue. 

9  John  George  Washington3  Trabue, 
born  21  February,  1839,  died  1  May, 
1884,  aged  forty-five  years,  married  18 
November,  1S68,  Ellen  Dunn.   Issue: 

1  William    Dunn'     Trabue,    married 
Lucinda  0*Bryan. 

2  George  W.6  Trabue. 

3  Chanes    Clay"     Trabue,     prominent 
lawyer  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  married 

Julia  Malone. 

6  John  E.4  Trabue,  M.  D.,  married  Eliza- 
beth Atkinson,  left  issue. 

7  Martha*  Trabue,  born  1803,  died  1  July, 
1S33,  married  6  April,  1819,  Aaron  Tra- 
bue, left  issue. 

8  Jane  E.'  Trabue,  twin  with  Cynthia  Tra- 
bue, born  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  7  No- 
vember, 1805,  died  M.,  1S88,  married 
John  White  Lewelien. 

9  Cynthia  Ann4  Trabue,  born  7  November, 
1805,  died  Mo.,  18S6,  married  Taylor 
Jones  of  Ralls,  Mo. 

10  Susan'  Trabue,  married  Philip  Clayton. 

11  Matilda  O.4  Trabue,  born  6  January, 
1808,  died   1S81,  married  Amos   Sutton. 

12  Prince  Edw.4  Trabue,  born  9  December, 
1812,  died  20  October,  1890,  married 
Lydia  Neville. 

XI.  Stephen1     Trabue,     born  2  February, 

1766,  died  24  November,  1833,  married  24 
July,  1788,  Jane  Haskins,  born  12  October, 

1767.  died  15  September,  1833  (daughter  of 
Col.  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Hill)  Haskins). 
Issue: 

1  Rebecca4  Trabue,  born  3  August,  1789, 
died  15  June,  1834,  married  John  Hill. 
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2  Haskins  D.4  Trabue,  born  24  December, 
1790,  died  13  Feb..  1S60,  marr.ed  20  No- 
vember, 1S16,  Olympia  Wilson. 

3  Aaron4  Trabue,  born  12  January,  1793, 
died  26  October,  1S77,  married  first 
Martha  Trabue;  married  second,  Martha 

-  Cheatham. 

4  'William1  Trabue.  born  7  March,  1795, 
married  first,  ISIS,  Elizabeth  McDowell; 
married  second,  Elizabeth  Haskins 
Caldwell.    Issue: 

1  Emily5  Trabue,  married  John  Lewis. 

2  Elizabeth  Ana:  Trabue,  married  David 
Winston. 

3  Hannah  J.5  Trabue,  married  Lindsey 
Watson. 

4  Harriet  Olympia5  Trabue,  married 
Joseph  Winston. 

5  Benjamin  McDowell5  Trabue,  M.  D., 
married  Fanny  E.  Sale  of  Todd  Coun- 
ty, Ky.,  had  issue: 

1  William  H."  Trabue,  prominent  busi- 
ness man  in  New  York  City,  mar- 
ried Corlnne  Boyde,  issue  two  chil- 
dren. 

2  Leroy  P.e  Trabue,  M.  D.,  married 
Maria  Jefferson. 

3  Helen  M.6  Trabue,  married  E.  U. 
Bland. 

4  Benjamin  McDowell0  Trabue,  mar- 
ried Bessie  Morrison. 

5  Elizabeth  Burns'  Trabue,  unmarried. 

6  Annie  B."  Trabue,  married  H.  P. 
Gray. 

7  Mattie  Y.'  Trabue,  unmarried. 

8  Etta  H.°  Trabue,  unmarried. 

(4)  William4  Trabue,  married  second, 
Elizabeth  Haskins  Caldwell.  Issue: 

1  Laura  Alice5  Trabue,  died  1S75,  mar- 
ried John  D.  Wickiiff. 

2  Nancy  Lucretia5  Trabue,  died  1892, 
married  F.  C.  Shearer. 

3  Matilda  Jane''  Trabue. 

4  Lucy  Ellen5  Trabue. 

5  Edward  Haskins5  Trabue. 

5  Chastain  Haskins4  Trabue.  born  25  No- 
vember, 1796,  died  2  September,  1852, 
married  20  November.  1818,  his  first  cou- 
sin, Elizabeth'  Trabue  (daughter  of 
James"3  Trabue  and  Jane  E.  Porter). 

6  Edward4  Trabue,  born  1798,  married 
Mary  Rogers.  Some  of  his  descendants 
are  prominent  people  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Among  them  are  Charles"  Trabue,  mar- 
ried Mi3s  Steel;  Horace'  Trabue  and 
Olympe'  Trabue  and  several  others. 

7  Frances4  Trabue,  born  11  August,  1800, 
married  Claiborne  Woolridge,  died  1838. 

8  Elizabeth4  Trabue,  born  7  February, 
1804,  married  William  Gill. 


9  John  James4  Trabue,  born  7  February, 
1S06,  married  March,  1S08. 

XII.  Elizabeth3  Trabue,  born  29  February, 
1768,  died  6  August,  1S35,  married  14  April. 
1794.  Fenelson  R.  Willson,  born  England,  14 
February,  1768,  died  1838.    Issue: 

1  Rev.  Slater'  Willson. 

2  Letitia4  Willson. 

3  Olympia4    Willson. 

XIII.  Samuel3  Trabue,  born  1770,  died  1777. 

XIV.  Susanna3  Trabue,  born  1772,  died  24 
January,  1S62,  married  17  April,  1793, 
Thomas  Major,  born  25  December,  1769, 
died  Franklin  County,  Ky.,  6  May,  1846, 
lived  at  "Weehawken,"  near  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Issue: 

1  Olive  Trabue4  Major. 

2  John  James*  Major. 

3  Elizabeth  Redd4  Major. 

XV.  Judith3  Trabue,  born  1774,  married 
John  Major.   Lived  in  Illinois.  Issue: 

1  William  T.4  Major. 

2  John4  Major. 

3  Joseph  Winter4  Major. 

4  Benjamin1  Major. 

5  Chastain4  Major. 

6  Eliza4  Major. 

There  were  thirty-two  men  by  the  name  of 
Trabue  who  served  in  the  Confederate  Army 
during  the  Civil  War. 


Stephen  Fitz-James  Trabue. 

Probably  the  best  known  repre- 
sentative of  the  name  of  Trabue  in 
Kentucky  was  the  late  Stephen  Fitz- 
James  Trabue,  born  Bourbon  Coun- 
ty, Ky.,  19th  September,  1819,  died 
at  the  home  of  his  son,  Edmund  F. 
Trabue,  Louisville,  Ky.,  13th  De- 
cember, 1898.  The  Biographical  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Kentucky,  published 
1878,  p.  408,  says  of  him: 

"Descended  from  an  old  and  dis- 
tinguished family  of  Huguenots 
who  fled  from  France  during  the 
days  of  the  persecutions  of  that 
people.  His  father,  Chastain  Has- 
kins Trabue,  was  a  prominent  mer- 
chant for  many  years,  and  at  his 
death  was  engaged  in  the  banking 
business  in  Louisville. 
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"His  grandfather  (maternal) 
James  Trabue  and  all  of  his  family, 
who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  were 
soldiers  in  the  Revolution,  and  when 
the  second  war  with  England  be- 
gan, to  a  man,  took  up  arms  in  de- 
fense of  their  country.  This  family 
of  patriots  left  Virginia  about  1783, 
and  coming  to  Kentucky  were 
among  the  first  land  owners  in 
Woodford  County.  Some  members 
of  the  family  settled  in  the  Green 
river  country,  and  others  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  where  they  be- 
came conspicuous  in  the  affairs  of 
the  early  settlements  and  Indian 
wars,  and  were  ever  ready  to  buckle 
on  their  armor  in  defense  of  their 
count  ry. 

•'His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Tra- 
bue, daughter  of  James  Trabue  and 
Jane  E.  Porter. 

"James  Trabue  went  as  a  Lieu- 
tenant under  Gov.  Dunmore  against 
the  Shawnees  in  1774.  raising  his 
company  in  Chesterfield,  his  home 
county  in  Virginia,  and  was  at  the 
battle  of  Point  Pleasants.  Later  as 
a  Lieutenant  and  accompanied  by 
his  younger  brother  Daniel,*  who 
"was  but  eighteen  years  of  a<re,  he 
came  at  the  instigation  of  Colonel 
George  Rogers  Clark  to  Kentucky, 
in  1778.  Here  he  become  'Commis- 
sary General  under  Col.  Clark  and 
was  present  with  him  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes. 
He  located  large  tracts  of  land  in 
Bourbon  and  Harrison  counties  and 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  land 
owners  in  the  State.' 

"Stephen  Fitz-James  Trabue  re- 
ceived a  fine  education  under  priv- 

*Nrote.— Daniel  Trabue,  Document  P.  11,  " 
van  Culin  Harper. 


ate  tutors  and  at  Adair    Academy 
and  Tuscombia,  Ala.,  and,  although 
he  removed  before  graduating,  he 
became  a  fine  scholar  and  is  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  Latin,  Greek 
and  French  languages.  He  chose  the 
law  for  a  profession    and    entered 
upon  its  studies  in  1841  at  Frank- 
fort in  the  office  of  Cates  and  Lind- 
sey  and  graduated  in  the  Law  De- 
partment of  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity the  following  year,  1842.  From 
early  youth,  he  displayed  not  only 
great  aptitude  in  learning,  but  more 
than  ordinary  ability  for  trade  and 
speculation,  and  engaged  quite  suc- 
cessfully before  entering  upon  his 
professional  studies,  in   dealing  in 
the  depreciated  paper  of  the  banks 
of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.    Im- 
mediately after  finishing  his  legal 
preparations,  he  went  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  Washington  city   with    a 
view  of  recovering  the  bounty  lands, 
amounting  to  about    ten    thousand 
acres  due  the  heirs  of  his     grand- 
father, for  services  during  the  Revo- 
lution.  This  induced  him  to  engage 
inland     speculations     in    Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,   Iowa,   Mis- 
souri and  Kentucky,  west    of    the 
Tennessee  river,  which  he  continued 
with  great  success  until    1852,    ac- 
cumulating a  large  fortune,  a  great 
deal  of  which  his  restless,     enter- 
prising spirit  led  him  to  sink  in  the 
coal  banks  at  Hawesvile,  Kv.,  and 
other  points  on  the  Ohio  river;  and 
after    other    considerable     losses, 
brought  about  by  the  necessities  of 
his  friends,  he  finally  returned  in 
1854  to  Frankfort  with  a  view  to 
settling  down  upon  his  farm  three 

Colonial  Men  and  Times."  By  Lillian  Dupuy 
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miles  from  Frankfort,  and  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
"The  first  purchase  of  land  in  his 
home  place  was  in  1S39,  of  Dr.  Arch- 
•  ibald  King,  who  had    married    his 
Aunt  Martha  Trabue.   The  records 
show  that  in  1799  this    home    was 
owned  by  Thomas    Major,     whose 
wife,  Susanna  Trabue,  was  a  great- 
aunt  of  Stephen  Fitz-James  Trabue, 
hence  the  place,  'Weehawken,'  was 
owned  by  three  generations  of  Tra- 
bues,  and  not  out  of  the  family  until 
1897,  a  period  of  ninety-eight  years, 
when  sold  to  Mr.  Stephen  French 
Hoge,  its  present  owner.    Stephen 
Fitz-James     Trabue     accumulated 
land  adjoining  the  original     tract, 
until  his  homestead  consisted  at  one 
time  of  thirteen  hundred  acres;  this 
he  reduced  afterwards  to  four  hun- 
dred.   The  original    residence    was 
large  and  of  frame,   but  it  having 
burned    in    I860,    he    immediately 
thereafter  built  the  present  spaci- 
ous brick  home,  which    is    situated 
upon  a  knoll  with  a  front  lawn  cov- 
ering two  or  more  acres  of  ground, 
and  surrounded  by  the  picture-so  no 
limestone  fence  characteristic  of  the 
bluegiass  region. 

"  '"Weehawken'  was  wide-famed 
for  its  hospitality,  presided  over  by 
the  wife  of  Stephen  Fitz-James 
Trabue,  a  woman  of  unusual  dignity 
and  fine  presence,  noted  beauty,  of 
strong  intellect  and  character,  and 
of  great  justice  and  generosity. 

"Although  Mr.  Trabue  took  an 
active  interest  in  political  affairs 
and  made  some  exciting  contests, 
he  continuously  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of*  his  profession,  in  which  he 
was  prominent  in  many  of  the  lead- 
ing cases  before  the  courts.  He  was 
a  lawyer  of  fine  ability  and  scholar- 


ly attainments,  an  eloquent,  earnest 
public  speaker,  a  man  of  large 
views,  great  administrative  ability, 
conscientious  and  just  in  his  deal- 
ings with  men,  and  was  possessed  of 
those  traits  of  character  which 
would  bring  him  to  the  front  in  any 
public  emergency.  He  occupied  a 
high  position  in  some  of  the. social 
organizations  of  the  day,  in  which 
he  was  a  leader,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  active,  energetic  and  enter- 
prising men  of  his  section. 

' '  He  was  a  member  of  the  Knights 
Templars  and  was  for  twenty-rive 
years  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Frankfort  Commandery,  which  he 
was  principally  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing. 

"He  was  a  member  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Frankfort,  Ky. 

"He  married  the  1st  of  June, 
1851,  Alice  Elizabeth  Berry,  born 
2nd  November,  1835,  'Spring  Hill,' 
Oldham  County,  Ky.,  daughter  of 
Edmund  Taylor  Berry,  born  in 
Newport,  Ky.,  and  wife,  Sarah 
Frances  Taylor,  and  granddaughter 
of  Washington  Berry,  born  in  King 
George  Count v,  Va.  She  died  16th 
August,  1893. 

"Stephen  Fitz-James  Trabue  and 
wife,  Alice  E.  Trabue,  had  six  chil- 
dren : 

"Edmund  Francis  Trabue,  law- 
yer of  Louisville,  Ky. 

' '  Stephen  Fitz-James  Trabue, 
Jr.,  lawyer  in  Florida. 

"Willett  C.  Trabue,  lawyer,  lives 
in  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

"William  Berry  Trabue,  died  at 
five  months  of  age. 

"Robert  Berry  Trabue,   lives   in 
Xew  Orleans,  La. 
"Alice  E.  Trabue,  unmarried." 
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MRS.  LULA  B.  LONGMOOR. 

The  announcement  in  the  State 
Journal  of  February  14th  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Lula  B.  Long-moor 
surprised  and  grieved  her  large  cir- 
cle of  friends  in  Frankfort  and  Ken- 
tucky. They  had  heard  of  her  deli- 
cate health,  but  were  not  prepared 
for  the  sad  news  of  her  death. 

Mrs.  Longmoor  came  with  her 
husband  to  this  city  when  he  be- 
came Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Woodford  Wt  Longmoor — who 
that  knew  him  has  ever  forgotten 
that  gentle,  elegant  gentleman! 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Longmoor  at  or.ce 
became  attractive  and  popular 
members  of  society  in  the  Capital. 
The  sudden  and  unexpected  death 
of  Mr.  Longmoor  brought  great 
sorrow  to  the  happy  and  devoted 
wife,  but  she  did  not  withdraw  from 
activities  in  which  she  had  been  a 
prominent  and  efficient  member. 

She  was  a  member  and  officer  in 
the  Kentucky  State  Historical  So- 
ciety and  was  one  of  the  first  sub- 
scribers to  the  Register,  the  maga- 
zine of  the  society;  was  always  in 
attendance  at  the  meetings,  prompt 
in  every  duty  as  a  member,  and  was 
an  example  of  faithfulness  and 
helpfulness. 

Her  friends  will  miss  her,  as  the 
society  will.  She  was  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  knew  her.  Her  intelli- 
gence and  influence  were  a  power 
for  good.  Remembrance  guards  her 
good  deeds. 


"I  will  not  in  these  fading  days, 
To  raise  a  cry  that  lasis  not  long 
And  round  thee  with  the  breeze  of  song 

Stir  a  little  dust  of  praise. 

"I  leave  thy  praises  unexpressed 
In  verse  that  brings  myself  relief, 
And  by  the  measure  of  our  grief, 

I  leave  thy  value  to  be  guessed." 


MBS. 


LULA     B.     LONGMOOR 
PASSES  AWAY  IN 
LOUISVILLE. 


Death  Follows  Surgical  Operation 
Performed  Several  Weeks  Ago. 


(State  Journal) 

Mrs.  Lula  B.  Longmoor  died  at 
the  home  of  her  brother-in-law,  Hon. 
George  W.  Long,  in  Louisville,  yes- 
terday morning  at  8:30  o'clock,  as 
the  result  of  an  operation  perform- 
ed some  weeks  ago.  Mrs.  Long- 
moor was  before  marriage  Miss 
Lula  B.  Addams,  of  Cynthiana. 

During  the  war  between  the 
States  a  young  soldier  in  General 
John  H.  Morgan's  command  was  so 
seriously  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Cynthiana  that  his  right  leg  had  to 
be  taken  off  and  he  was  confined  for 
many  months  in  the  hospital  in  that 
city.  The  then  Miss  Addams  nursed 
him  back  to  life,  later  becoming  his 
wife.  When  peace  was  restored 
Woodford  W.  Longmoor  was  made 
Circuit  Clerk  of  Harrison  county, 
later  being  elevated  to  the  clerk- 
ship of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Re- 
moving to  this  city  with  her  hus- 
band when  he  took  office  she  had 
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since  made  this  her  home,  gather- 
ing around  her  a  host  of  friends, 
whose  hearts  were  deeply  stricken 
by  the  news  of  her  death.  She  is 
Survived  by  one  son,  Woodford  W. 
Longmoor,  Jr.,  one  brother  and 
three  sisters :  Mr.  A.  Addams,  of 
this  city;  Mrs.  Xina  B.  Longmoor, 
of  Colorado;  Mrs.  George  W.  Long, 
of  Louisville,  and  Miss  Mollie  Ad- 
dams, of  Cynthiana. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  her  old 
home  at  Cynthiana  for  burial  be- 
side her  husband,  and  the  funeral 
will  take  place  tomorrow  afternoon. 


MRS.  MARGARET  M'CRACKEN 
THORXHILL. 


It  was  with  sorrow  we  learned  of 
the  death  of  this  noble  Christian 
lady,  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  from  influen- 
za. She  was  the  daughter  of  Otho 
McCracken,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth, 
the  son  of  the  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier, Seneca  McCracken,  who  after 
the  war  of  1776  came  from  Mary- 
land to  Kentucky  and  bought  a 
farm  at  the  Forks  of  Elkhorn,  and 
built  a  stone  house  as  a  residence 
there.  He  lived  and  died  there,  and 
his  tomb  is  found  in  the  small  en- 
closed burying-ground  where  all 
his  immediate  family  sleep,  except 
Otho  McCracken,  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Thornhill,  who  having  married 
Jane  Bell,  the  daughter  of  Clement 
Bell,  of  Bellsgrove,  removed  to  Ful- 
ton, Mo.,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  wealthy  leading  landholders  of 
the  county.  His  eldest  daughter, 
Mrs.  Thornhill,  lived  in  Fulton  and 
was  one  of  the  most  beloved  women 
in  the  community,    conspicuous    in 


her  church,  as  a  devoted  and  active 
member,  and  in  society  as  a  gener- 
ous helper  in  all  good  works.  She 
was  one  of  the  first  subscribers  to 
the  Register  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  and  as  a  Kentuckian,  born 
on  the  Elkhorn,  claimed  her  right 
to  membership  in  the  society. 

We  regret  that  the  notice  of  her 
death  came  too  late  for  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  of  this  noble  Chris- 
tian lady,  whose  life  was  given  to 
good  works  and  benevolence.  To 
her  stricken  brother  and  relatives 
we  extend  our  deep  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement.  J.  C.  M. 


MY  WHITE  BIRD  ASTRAY. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton. 

Come  back  to  my  heart  my  white  bird  astray 
I  long  for  your  presence  and  your  song  every 

day. 
Sometimes  when  I  dream,  I  think  that  I  hear 
The  thrill  of  your  music  as  you  fly  anear, 
I  rush  to  the  window  to  call  you  again 
And   to   catch   every   note   of   your   musical 

strain. 

Somehow  I  have  lost  the  sense  of  delight 

That  once  thrilled  my  heart  at  morn  or  at 
night, 

When  my  white  bird  would  fly  around  me 
and  sing 

The  sweet  music  of  thought  on  its  entranc- 
ing  string, 

And  the  roses  that  bloomed  with  the  lilies 
near  by 

Would  breathe  thru  their  leaves,  then  a 
tremulous  sigh. 

Come  sing  me  the  songs  that  eolians  play 

To  spirits  that  flit  thru  garden's  astray; 

I  need  the  soft  touch  on  my  poor  wounded 

heart 
That  can  new  thought  inspire  and  new  hope 

impart. 

I  look  up  and  remember  the  beautiful  stars 
That  lean  over  blue  skies  on  sunset's  -gold 

bars. 
And  I  comfort  by  heart  while  my  white  bird 

will  sing, 
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That  some  day  in  song  'twill  a  sweet  mes- 
sage bring, 

From  my  angels  above,  who  may  guard  us 
below, 

Are  perhaps  oft  near  us,  when  we  do  not 
know. 

Come  back  to  my  heart  my  beloved  bird  so 

long 
And  bring  with  your  music,  a  smile  in  your 

song, 
Something  to  hold  one  awhile  in  a  charm, 
Like  the  close  of  a  tender  encircling  arm 
Of  love  that  is  sweetest,  but  my  white  bird 

astray 
Bring  with  you  the  music  that  drives  care 

away. 


BUST  OF   STEPHEN  FOSTER 

GIVEN  THE  KENTUCKY 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


(From  the  Louisville  Herald) 
The  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society  has  been  presented  with  an 
impressive  plaster  bust  of  Stephen 
Collins  Foster,  the  author  of  "My 
Old  Kentucky  Home,"  by  S.  A. 
Edleson,  of  140  East  Market  street, 
Louisville,  who  has  had  it  in  his 
possession  since  1905.  The  bust  is 
the  work  of  J.  L.  Roop,  a  former 
resident  of  Louisville.  Mr.  Edleson 
some  time  ago  decided  that  the  bust 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
Historical  Society,  and  communi- 
cated with  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  society. 
The  offer  was  promptly  accepted 
and  after  the  exchange  of  several 
letters  the  bust  was  forwarded  to 
Frankfort.  The  only  condition  at- 
tached to  the  present  is  that  Mr. 
Roop  shall  be  permitted  to  make  a 
copy  of  the  bust  should  he  desire  to 
do  so. 

The  bust  will  be  placed  on  a  mar- 
ble pedestal  which  will  bear  the 
name  of  Stephen  Collins  Foster,  as 


well  of  that  of  the  donor.  A  meet-* 
ing  of  the  Historical  Society  will 
be  held  soon  and,  according  to  Mrs. 
Morton,  a  special  program  with 
reference  to  the  gift  will  be  ar- 
ranged. Foster  was  born  in  1826 
and  died  in  1864.  He  wrote  the 
song,  which  is  dear  to  the  heart, 
not  only  of  every  Kentuckian,  but 
of  every  American,  at  the  old  Fed- 
eral Hill  Mansion,  at  Bardstown. 
Mr.  Roop  made  the  bust  for  Home- 
coming Week,  which  was  celebrated 
in  Louisville  in  1905.  His  studio 
was  located  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Commercial  Building  and  Mr. 
Edleson,  a  friend  of  his,  assisted 
him  in  preparing  the  bust  by  act- 
ing as  model  for  everything  but  the 
face.  The  sculptor  was  remarka- 
bly successful.  The  only  thing  he 
had  to  work  on  was  a  small  photo- 
graph. Still  he  produced  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  art.  When  a  sister 
of  Foster,  who  came  here  to  attend 
the  Home-coming  Week  festivities, 
saw  the  bust  she  declared  that  it  was 
a  most  intimate  likeness  of  her 
brother.  Others  who  knew  the  au- 
thor expressed  themselves  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner. 


(From  the  State  Journal) 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton  said  yes- 
terday: 

"The  handsome  gift  from  S.  A. 
Edleson,  of  Louisville,  has  been  re- 
ceived and  is  now  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  awaiting  the  time  when  it 
will  be  unveiled.  When  the  'flu' 
has  disappeared  and  the  sadness 
and  sorrow  of  its  reign  is  over,  the 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society 
will  have  an  honoring  program  for 
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the  unveiling"  of  the  statue  of  the 
world-famous  author,  Stephen  C. 
Foster,  of  the  song,  'My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home.'  " 


WILL    FLY    ACROSS    THE 
CONTINENT. 


"Daredevil"  Jack  Hall. 
The  first  passenger  airplane  to 
fly  the  trans-Atlantic  route  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean  will  be 
driven  by  ''Daredevil"  Jack  Hall, 
according  to  arrangements  just 
made.  The  plane  will  be  a  Hand- 
ley-Page  type  capable  of  handling 
twenty  to  thirty  passengers.  These 
passengers  will  comprise  represent- 
atives of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  country. 


(From  the  State  Journal) 
The  January,  1919,  number  of  the 
Eegister,  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, has  been  issued  from  the 
State  Journal  job  department,  and 
is  a  most  attractive  number  of  that 
always  interesting  magazine. 
Among  many  notable  articles  are 
"Oxmoor,"  by  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Ell- 
wanger;  "The  Battle  of  Perry- 
ville,"  by  A.  C.  Quisenberry ;  "His- 
tory and  Genealogy  of  John  Ed- 
wards," by  Henry  Strother.  There 
is  a  poem  by  George  M.  Spears,  an 
article  on  early  railroading  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  editorial  articles  on  the 
world  war  and  the  passing  of  three 
great  men  of  Kentucky  in  1918 — 
James,  Blackburn  and  McCreary. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Barton  writes  of  the  Mar- 
jorie  Ayleffe  Smith  Indian  Collec- 
tion and  there  is  the  usual  readable 
miscellany.     The  illustrations,  the 


reading  matter- — and  the  publica- 
tion in  general — are  up  to  the  usual 
liiiili  standard. 


THE  BATTLESHIP  KENTUCKY 


(From  the  Evening  Post.) 
The  present  battleship  in  the 
LTnited  States  navy  which  bears  the 
name  of  "Kentucky"  is  one  of  the 
oldest  type,  and  it  is  understood  it 
is  soon  to  be  dismantled.  The  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Louisville  has  written  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  asking 
that  one  of  the  battleships  provided 
for  in  his  plan  for  the  new  navy  be 
given  the  name  "Kentucky." 

Both  the  Evening  Post  and,  we 
feel  sure,  all  the  citizens  of  this 
State  indorse  the  suggestion.  The 
State  of  Kentucky  has  a  great  and 
glorious  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  In  one  sense  it  is  the  most 
American  of  States,  in  that  it  has 
the  smallest  foreign-born  popula- 
tion of  any  State.  Its  record  in  all 
the  activities  for  war — in  active 
service,  in  saving  food,  in  Liberty 
Loan  and  War  Savings  Stamps 
campaigns,  in  the  "War  Work  cam- 
paigns— was  one  of  which  the  whole 
Nation  can  be  proud.  It  would  be 
only  fitting  that  one  of  the  new  bat- 
tleships to  be  built  should  bear  the 
name  " Kentucky." 


DANIEL      BOONE      IN      THE 

HOUSE  OF  BURGESSES, 

VA. 


(Exchange.)    • 
Because  there  are  people  who  wish 
to  disbelieve  the  legislative  record 
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of  Daniel  Boone's  membership  in 
the  House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia, 
we  publish  again  that  statement 
given  by  Col.  J.  Stoddard  Johnston 
in  his  history  of  Daniel  Boone — for 
the  Farmer's  Almanac  of  1908: 

"Some  Facts  About  Boone  Not 
Generally  Known." — "Much  mis- 
apprehension exists  in  regard  to 
Daniel  Boone's  life  succeeding  his 
ten  years'  active  service  in  promot- 
ing the  settlement  of  Kentucky.  As 
stated  later  he  was  the  first  dele- 
gate from  Fayette  County  to  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in 
1781.  Boone  attended  the  session 
at  Richmond  as  I  can  attest  from 
examination  of  the  official  proceed- 
ings." 

Again  the  late  R.  A.  Brock  cop- 
ied for  the  Register  the  signatures 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  (the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  in  17S1)  the  fol- 
lowing names  of  its  members :  Dan- 
iel Boone,  Squire  Boone,  John 
Breckinridge,  James  Upshaw,  John 
Crittenden,  John  Upshaw. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Brock  at  the  time  was 
editor  of  the  Southern  Magazine, 
Richmond,  Va. 

In  Laidley's  History  of  Kanawha 
County  (West  Virginia  now)  he  re- 
peats the  reports  above  concerning 
Daniel  Boone  and  adds:  "We  do 
not  know  where  he  was  not,  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  right 
place,  and  doing  the  right  thing, 
when  most  needed.  Daniel  Boone 
was  the  most  remarkable  man  of 
his  time.  He  was  the  pilot  of  civil- 
ization." 


WILSON  IS  MADE  CITIZEN  OF 

GENOA  AT  SHRINE  OF 

MAZZINI. 


President    Also    Speaks    xVt    the 

mouxment  of  discoverer 

of  America. 


(Evening  Post.) 

Genoa,  Sunday,  Jan.  5  (by  A.  P.) 
— Speaking  today  at  the  monument 
of  Mazzini,  President  Wilson  said: 

"I  am  very  much  moved,  sir,  to 
be  in  the  presence  of  this  monument. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  water  we 
have  studied  the  life  of  Mazzini  with 
almost,  as  much  pride  as  if  we 
shared  in  the  glory  of  his  history, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  acknowledge 
that  his  spirit  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  of  a  later  generation  on 
both  sides  of  the  water. 

"It  is  delightful  to  me  to  feel  that 
I  am  taking  some  part  in  accom- 
plishing the  realization  of  the  ideals 
to  which  his  life  and  thought  were 
devoted.  It  is  with  a  spirit  of 
veneration,  sir,  and  with  a  spirit, 
I  hope,  of  emulation  that  I  stand  in 
the  presence  of  this  monument  and 
bring  my  greetings  and  the  greet- 
ings of  America  with  our  homage  to 
the  great  Mazzini." 

In  accepting  the  gift  of  Mazzini 's 
works  from  the  municipality,  the 
President  said:  "Mr.  Mayor,  it  is 
with  many  feelings  of  a  very  deep 
sort,  perhaps  too  deep  for  adequate 
expression,  that  I  find  myself  in 
Genoa,  which  is  a  natural  shrine  for 
Americans.  The  connections  of 
America  with  Genoa  are  so  many 
and  so  significant  that  in  some  sense 
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have  given  me  on  the  streets.  It  has 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  because 
I  know  that  it  comes  from  their 
hearts. 

"I  can  see  in  their  faces  the  same 
things  that  I  feel  toward  them,  and 
I  know  that  it  is  an  impulse  of  their 
friendship  toward  the  nation  I  rep- 
resent as  well  as  a  gracious  welcome 
to  myself.  I  want  to  re-echo  the 
hope  that  we  may  all  work  together 
for  a  great  peace  as  distinguished 
from  a  mean  peace.  May  I  suggest 
that  this  is  a  great  deal  in  my 
thoughts. 

"The  world  is  not  going  to  con- 
sist now  of  great  empires.  It  is  go- 
ing to  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
small  nations,  apparently,  and  the 
only  thing  that  can  bind  small  na- 
tions together  is  the  knowledge  that 
each  wants  to  treat  the  others  fair- 
ly. That  is  the  only  thing.  The 
world  has  already  shown  that  its 
progress  is  industrial.  You  cannot 
trade  with  people  whom  you  do  not 
trust  and  who  do  not  trust  you. 

"Confidence  is  the  basis  of  every- 
thing that  we  must  do,  and  it  is  a 
delightful  feeling  that  these  ideals 
are  sustained  by  the  people  of  Italy 
and  by  a  wonderful  body  of  people 
such  as  you  have  in  the  great  city  ' 
of  Milan.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  added 
encouragement  and  strength  that  I 
return  to  Paris  to  take  part  in  the 
council  that  will  determine  the  items 
of  the  peace.  I  thank  you  with  all 
my  heart." 

From  the  balcony  of  La  Scala,  the 
President  spoke  briefly  as  follows: 
"I  wish  I  could  take  you  all  to  some 
nlace  where  a  similar  body  of  my 
fellow-countrymen  could  show  their 


heart  toward  you  as  you  have  shown 
me  your  heart  toward  them,  because 
the  heart  of  America  has  gone  out 
to  the  heart  of  Italy.  We  have  been 
watchful  of  your  heroic  struggle, 
and  of  your  heroic  suffering,  and  it 
has  been  our  joy  in  these  recent 
days  to  be  associated  with  you 
in  the  victory  which  has  liberated 
Italy  and  liberated  the  world.  Viva 
Itafv!" 


FLAGS   OX   STEANDED    SHIP 
AT  HALF  MAST. 


(Evening  Post.) 

Fire  Island,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6  (by  A. 
PA — Flags  on  the  United  States 
transport  Northern  Pacific  still 
stranded  on  a  sandbar  off  Fire 
Island  Light,  were  lowered  today  to 
half  mast  out  of  respect  to  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  cruiser 
Columbia  and  a  flotilla  of  salvage 
tugs  standing  off  shore,  also 
brought  their  flags  fluttering  down. 

The  tugs,  which  failed  at  high  tide 
today  to  pull  the  Northern  Pacific 
far  out  of  her  sandy  bed,  are,  never- 
theless, pulling  away  at  her,  lest  she 
settle  back  with  the  incoming  tide. 
A  whaleboat  from  the  Columbia  was 
swamped  during  today's  opera- 
tions, but  all  the  sailors  were  res- 
cued by  coast  guards. 


IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


(Evening  Post.) 
The  regular  monthly  report  to  the 
British  War  Department  of  Gen. 
Edmund  Allenby,  the  English  oflicer 
who  led  the  British  army  that  cap- 
tured Jerusalem  in  the  last  period 
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of  the  war,  and  who  is  now  acting  as 
military  governor  of  the  Holy  Land, 
shows  that,  while  great  improve- 
ments are  being  made  in  Jerusalem 
and  Palestine,  it  is  requiring  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  do  it. 

General  Allenby  's  report  for  Jan- 
uary notes,  among  other  things,  the 
completion  of  a  modern  waterworks 
system  for  Jerusalem.  All  of  this 
work  was  designed  by  British  army 
engineers  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
British  war  chest.  General  Allenby 
notes  the  fact  that  the  building  of 
this  water  system  was  absolutely  es- 
sential if  he  was  to  keep  an  army  in 
Palestine  as  his  soldiers  were  suf- 
fering as  much  as  the  civil  popula- 
tion by  the  contaminated  water  sup- 
ply. The  enterprise  has  cost  some- 
thing over  $5,000,000,  but  Jeru- 
salem, we  are  told,  iioav  has  a  bet- 
ter and  purer  water  supply  than  any 
city  in  all  that  part  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  details  of  this  work 
are  interesting.  General  Allenby 's 
engineers  found  on  the  Hebron  road 
ancient  underground  aqueducts, 
which  some  thought  to  hove  been 
the  wTork  of  Herod,  but  others  con- 
cluded were  built  in  that  glorious 
epoch  of  the  Jewish  Kingdom,  when 
King  Solomon  reigned.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  apparent  that  at  some  period 
in  the  distant  past — over  2,000 
years  ago — Jerusalem  had  possess- 
ed an  excellent  water  supply,  and 
that  this  had  been  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin  and  for  many  centuries  the  city 
had  been  usintc  contaminated  water. 

Letters  published  in  the  London 
press  contemporaneous  with  Gon- 
eral  Allenby fs  report,  give  other  de- 
tails of  what   is    taking    place    in 


Palestine.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  a  movement  toward 
Palestine  by  members  of  the  Jewish 
race  is  already  in  progress,  and 
both  at  Palestine  and  Damascus  the 
English  army  men  comment  upon 
the  energy  shown  by  these  Jews  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction.  But  it 
seems  clear  that  Palestine  cannot 
be  restored  without  the  credit  of  the 
British  treasury  behind  the  work. 
The  people  of  Palestine  have  no 
craving  for  independence.  They 
want  the  British  flag  to  continue  to 
fly  over  Jerusalem  and  ask  nothing 
better  than  that  Palestine  shall  be 
restored  by  the  British  government. 


CLIPPINGS    OF    NOTICES    OF 
THE  POEM  "FRANKFORT" 
IN  SEPTEMBER  REG- 
ISTER. 


"I  cannot  express  my  admiration 
of  that  splendid  poem.  I  wish  it 
were  in  my  power  to  invent  or  im- 
prove on  the  noble  words  that  Ma.]". 
Stanton  employs  for  his  apprecia- 
tion of  Mrs.  Morten  as  a  poet,  but 
I  cannot.  That  poem  is  splendid. 
T  say  as  a.  writer  said  of  her  to  me : 
'Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton  will  go 
down  in  history  not  only  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  in  American  history,  as 
the  greatest  writer  and  poet,  of  any 
one  in  her  day.'  Her  descriptive 
powers,  whether  in  poetry,  history, 
or  literature  are  unexcelled  and 
wonderful." 

L.  B.  C,  Chicago. 


"Of  all  the  beautiful  things  Mrs. 
Morton  has  written  I  think  'Frank- 
fort' in  the  1918  September  Regis- 
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ter  beats  them  all.  It  is  splendid, 
and  Frankfort  ought  to  be  proud  of 
such  a  poet  and  writer  as  she  is.  I 
was 'all  along  that  Confederate  line 
when  it  took  Frankfort,  and  I  ran 
over  to  the  Old  State  House  yard  to 
see  that  boy  put  up  that  Confed- 
erate flag  on  the  old  shack.  My! 
how  we  boys  shouted." 

A.  B.,  Confederate  Soldier. 


At  last  Kentucky  is  beginning  to 
realize  the  great  wealth,  yet  unde- 
veloped in  the  wonderful  make  up 
of  rich  soils,  mines  and  oil  wells  and 
coal  fields. 

We  take  from  the  ''Mineral  Jour- 
nal," the  following  clipping's,  which 
we  submit  as  samples  of  oil  news 
and  oil  "ads:" 

PRODUCTION  IX  OLD 
KENTUCKY. 


We  have  one  producing  well  on 
our  holdings  in  Kentucky  and  we 
expect  well  No.  2  will  be  spudded  in 
before  this  paper  is  off  the  press. 
We  are  operating  in  a  producing 
field.  Xo  amount  of  faith  has  ever 
made  a  well  produce  unless  the  oil- 
bearing  sands  were  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  where  that  well 
was  drilled.  Oil  wells  vary  a  great 
deal  in  the  amount  of  their  produc- 
tion. There  are  wells  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania fields  that  are  producing 
but  a  few  gallons  of  oil  daily  and 
yet  they  are  profitable.  There  are 
T'ells  in  various  oil  fields  that  pro- 
duce as  low  as  one  or  two  barrels  of 
oil  daily  and  they  are  profitable. 

In  old  Kentucky  there  are  wells 
that  have  been  averaging  about  ten 
barrels  per  day  for  years.    These 


are  small  wells.  It  would  not  be 
profitable  if  a  company  owned  only 
one  such  well.  However,  only  ten 
such  wells  at  $2.67  per  barrel  would 
earn  $97,455.00  annually,  and  one 
hundred  such  wells  would  earn 
$974,550.00  annually.  The  cost  of 
drilling  one  hundred  such  wells 
should  not  exceed  $115,000.00.  The 
income  would  be  nearly  S50  per  cent 
gross  per  year  on  the  investment. 
This  is  a  possibility  on  our  present 
and  other  holdings  we  may  acquire 
in  Kentucky.  We  are  negotiating 
for  other  leases  in  the  same  field 
now. 

Thirty  of  these  small  producers 
would  probably  pay  as  much  in  one 
year  as  a  high  class  farm  mortgage 
would  pay  in  ten  to  twenty  years. 
Again,  the  profit  from  only  small 
producers  is  far  greater  than  it 
could  be  in  manufacturing  or  mer- 
chandising. 


ANOTHER  BIG  WELL  COMES 

IN  IN  KNOX  COUNTY, 

KENTUCKY. 


Several  good  wells  have  been 
brought  in  during-  the  past  month  in 
Knox  County  and  we  have  just  re- 
ceived word  that  a  hundred  barrel 
well  has  just  come  in  near  Wyom- 
ing-Nevada Oil  Company  holding*. 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  wells 
drilling  now  in  Knox  County,  Ken- 
tucky, and  a  score  or  more  have 
come  in  with  good  showings  during 
October  and  November,  but  word 
has  just  been  received  that  a  flow- 
ing well  that  will  make  over  100 
barrels  has  been  struck  north  of 
Barbourville,  near  the  holdings  of 
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the  "Wyoming-Nevada  Oil  Company 
lease  on  the  McDonald  farm  of  200 
acres. 

-  Contracts  for  20  wells  were  let 
during  the  past  week  by  the  "Wyom- 
ing-Nevada Oil  Company  and  we 
understand  that  the  Success  Eefin- 
ing  Company  also  let  contracts  for 
30  new  wells  on  their  2,400  acre 
tracts,  and  several  others  are  also 
letting  contracts  for  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  wells  to  be  put  down  without 
delay.  Knox  County  will  soon  lead 
most  of  the  southern  counties  for 
active  drilling,  if  it  does  not  already 
lead  at  this  time. 

The  reason  for  the  rush  to  Knox 
County  is  due  to  the  fact  that  wells 
can  be  put  down  here  for  about 
$1,000,  total  cost,  where  in  Lee  and 
counties  up  north  the  cost  is  from 
$3,000  to  $10,000  for  each  well,  and 
the  amount  of  production  is  about 
the  same.  In  the  counties  adjoining 
Knox  there  is  also  great  activities 
and  good  strikes  are  being  made  as 
the  wells  reach  the  Second  Jones 
sands.         

For  the  instruction  of  those  in 
after  times  who  will  read  of  Bolshe- 
vism in  America  and  Europe,  when 
the  United  States  has  readusted  its 
government  and  the  people  of 
America  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
President  Wilson's  victory  over  all 
the  difficulties  of  war,  criticism, 
treachery  and  Bolshevism,  we  clip 
this  following  splendid  editorial 
from  the  Courier- Journal : 

OUR  ''BOLSHEVISM." 


There  was  considerable  agitation 
in  the  United  States  Senate  Tues- 
day over  a  recent  meeting  in  "Wash- 


ington addressed  by  advocates  of 
"Bolshevism,"  and  as  a  result  a 
judiciary  sub-committee  was  au- 
thorized to  inquire  concerning  any 
efforts  to  propagate  in  this  country 
the  "principles"  of  Bolshevism  and 
"any  effort  to  incite  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  of  this  country, 
or  all  government,  by  force,  or  by 
the  destruction  of  life  or  property 
or  the  general  cessation  of  in- 
dustry. ' ' 

The  good  of  such  an  inquiry,  how- 
ever well  intended,  would  seem  to 
be  problematical.  Congressional  in- 
quiries of  this  nature  rarely  accom- 
plish anything  practical.  If  there  is 
any  such  menace  of  Bolshevism  as 
the  author  of  this  resolution  ap- 
pears to  suspect  the  Senate  sub- 
committee is  not  empowered  to 
deal  with  it.  That  is  a  function 
which  belongs  to  the  courts.  If  there 
is  such  a  menace  the  courts  ought  to 
put  it  down.  If  there  is  not  law 
enough  to  enable  them  to  put  it 
down  Congress  should  provide  the 
law.  About  the  only  thing,  there- 
fore, that  may  be  said  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  Senate  inquiry  is  that 
it  may  disclose  wherein  the  courts 
are  not  doing  their  duty,  or  it  may 
disclose  wherein  the  law  should  be 
amended  to  enable  the  courts  to  do 
their  duty. 

There  are  indications  that  emis- 
saries of  the  Eussian  Bolshevists 
are  more  active  in  this  country  just 
now  than  usually,  but  when  one  con- 
siders the  history  of  Bolshevism 
and  the  conditions  necessary  for  its 
propagation,  there  is  no  reason  to 
Eegatfd  it  as  a  menace  in  the  United 
States. 
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Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  in 
discussing  unemployment  problems 
before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Labor  Committees  a 
day  or  two  ago,  said  that  there  was 
considerable  "hysteria"  in  the 
country  over  reconstruction,  but 
that  the  problem  would  be  worked 
out  successfully. 

It  is  not  hard  to  agree  with  the 
Secretary  on  these  points,  though 
"hysteria"  seems  to  be  rather  an 
extreme  word  to  apply  to  the  condi- 
tions he  had  in  mind.  In  so  far  as 
this  hysteria  is  meant  to  cover  the 
chatter  about  the  menace  of  Bolshe- 
vism to  this  country  the  word  is  too 
strong.  This  chatter  is  not  so  much 
hysteria  as  it  is  a  mere  habit  of 
thoughtlessness,  pessimism  or  ig- 
norance. Our  menace  of  "Bolshe- 
vism" is  very  much  on  the  order  of 
our  childhood's  menace  '  of 
"booger"  or  "the  Bad  Man." 

Secretary  "Wilson  referred  to  the 
existence  in  this  country  of  a  class 
of  people  who  believe  that  our  gov- 
ernment should  be  changed  by  force. 
During  the  war  it  has  been  possible 
to  control  the  situation  created  by 
the  doctrines  of  the  I.  TV.  TV.,  but 
now  unemployment  might  aggra- 
vate this  situation,  and  although  un- 
employment difficulties  will  be  only 
temporary  and  great  industrial  ac- 
tivity is  predicted,  "the  philosophy 
of  force"  may  find  such  a  foothold 
in  some  cities  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  force  to  suppress  so- 
cial disturbances. 

This  is  about  the  extent  of  Secre- 
tary "Wilson's  reference  to  the 
"menace  of  Bolshevism"  in  the 
United  States. 


The  Courier-Journal  does  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  such  menace. 
There  may  be  in  the  future,  as  there 
have  been  in  the  past,  sporadic  as- 
sertions of  the  doctrines  of  lawless 
force,  but  they  will  not  be  such  as 
cannot  be  controlled  readily  by  the 
police  power  of  government.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  magnify  such 
disorders  as  "Bolshevism."  There 
have  been  various  times  in  our  his- 
tory when  we  had  more  Bolshevism 
in  America  than  we  have  now.  "We 
had  more  in  the  days  of  the  sans- 
culottes and  Denis  Kearneys.  "We 
had  more  in  the  days  of  the  great 
Chicago  strike,  more  in  the  days  of 
the  Coxey  armies  and  more  in  the 
'days  of  the  soup  kitchens.  "We  did 
not  call  it  Bolshevism  then  because 
there  was  no  such  convenient  and 
mouth-filling  word.  But  it  was  the 
same  sort  of  insurgency  against 
good  citizenship  and  established 
order,  the  same  sort  of  ferment  of 
violence  and  anarchy  that  we  call 
Bolshevism  today. 

Bolshevism  has  no  root  in  xVmer- 
ica.  It  does  not  take  hold  and  thrive 
in  American  soil.  Indeed,  the  Bol- 
shevism of  Russia  is  largely  a  trans- 
plant from  America,  which  may 
germinate  Bolshevism,  but  does  not 
develop  it. 

The  I.  TV.  TV.  represents  organ- 
ized Bolshevism  in  America.  And 
we  have  certainly  shown  that  we 
know  how  to  handle  the  I.  TV.  TV. 
It  is  growing  more  rapidly  inside 
than  outside  our  penitentiaries.  Few 
even  of  our  chatterers  who  are 
warning  us  of  "the  menace  of  Bol- 
shevism" are  in  anv  trepidation 
over  the  I.  TV.  TV. 
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Bolshevism  under  other  names  is 
an  old  but  unflourishing  product  in 
the  United  States.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  called  Syndicalism,  an  offshoot 
of  anarchy,  and  sometimes  it  has 
been  known  as  the  ism  of  the  I.  W. 
W.,  an  offshoot  of  Syndicalism.  The 
identity  of  the  I.  W.  W.  with  Bol- 
shevism is  indicated  by  a  reference 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  I.  \V.  W., 
which  include  direct  action  and 
sabotage,  opposition  to  bourgeois 
morality,  demand  for  the  extermi- 
nation  of  the  "bourgeoisie,"  the 
justification  of  any  means  for  the 
overthrow  of  society  and  the  con- 
tention that  all  persons  were  born 
with  equal  ability. 

Gustavus  Myers  in  his  very  thor- 
ough work  on  Bolshevik  "Indus- 
trial Government"  shows  that  it 
was  from  this  movement  in  the 
United  States  that  many  of  those 
who  are  now  Bolshevik  leaders  in 
•  Russia  absorbed  their  doctrines. 

Vladimir  Shatoff,  head  of  one  of 
the  Bolshevik  Counter-Revolun- 
tionary  Commissions,  when  in  the 
United  States  associated  with  the 
very  lowest  elements  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
In  decreeing  slaughter  on  a  wide- 
spread scale  his  powers  are  entirely 
independent  of  Lenine  and  Tr&tzky, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment. The  same  is  true  of  Jacob 
Peters,  head  of  another  such  com- 
mission. Peters,  who  is  backed  by 
an  army  of  Red  Guards  at  his  call, 
gives  him  absolute  rule  in  decree- 
ing life  or  death.  Often  he  signs 
death  decrees  without  looking  at  the 
papers.  Trotzky  and  many  other 
Bolshevik  leaders  were  under  I.  W. 
W.  influences    while    here    in    the 


United  States.  August  Wesley, 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Red  Guard  in 
Finland,  was  formerly  an  I.  W.  W. 
agitator  in  Seattle,  Wash.  Yijo 
Sirola,  who  was  Bolshevik  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Finland  be- 
fore the  Germans  came  in,  had  been 
an  I.  W.  W.  strike  organizer  in  Illi- 
nois. These  are  but  a  few  examples 
of  I.  W.  W.  antecedents.  Of  the 
seventy-two  persons  composing  the 
Central  Soviet  at. Moscow,  eleven 
are  authoritatively  said  to  control 
it.  These  eleven  powerful  men  all 
returned  to  Russia  from  the  United 
States. 

This  is  confirmed  by  Prof.  Ludo- 
vic  H.  Grondys,  a  well  known  So- 
cialist of  Holland,  who,  gathering 
his  information  from  a  personal 
tour  of  Rusia,  says  that  "almost 
all  the  Bolshevik  leaders  are  people 
who  have  returned  from  America 
These  were  supplemented  by  an  im- 
mense swarm  of  criminals  released 
from  Siberia,  as  also  liberated  crim- 
inals from  the  prisons  in  Moscow, 
Petrograd  and  other  places.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  those  exiled  to  Si- 
beria under  the  old  regime  were  po- 
litical prisoners,  but  a  far  greater 
number  were  actual  criminals." 

Bolshevism  may  germinate  in 
America,  but  in  order  to  develop  it 
must  be  transplanted  to  some  land 
like  benighted  Russia,  where  more 
than  70  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
oppressed  peasants,  where  nearly 
PO  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  illiter- 
ate and  only  4  per  cent  attend  public 
schools. 

There  is  no  real  Bolshevik  men- 
ace in  the  United  States. 
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ONE  MAN'S  CRIME 


(Exchange.) 

Little  children  are  crawling  to  the 
carcasses  of  dead  camels  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  plucking  putrid  flesh 
from  the  bones  in  obedience  to  the 
blind  hunger  which  does  not  distin- 
guish between  food  that  will  nour- 
ish and  poison  that  will  kill. 

Here  is  one  phase  of  the  phanta-- 
magorial,  yet  real,  picture  of  death 
and  devastation  which  the  end  of 
the  war  has  not  ended.  By  the  will 
of  one  man,  now  living  in  physical 
comfort,  in  a  Dutch  castle,  fortunate 
in  the  possession  of  vast  wealth  up- 
on which  he  may  one  day  live  in 
grandiose  style,  courted  by  toadies 
short  of  memory  as  to  the  crimes  of 
former  royalty,  the  war  might  have 
been  avoided.  By  the  will  of  that 
man,  egged  on  perhaps  by  other 
Teutonic  tribesmen  as  barbarous  as 
himself,  under  a  veneer  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  wheels  of  war  that  weirfto 
crush  millions  in  remote  countries 
were  set  in  motion. 

By  William  Ilohcnzollern  starva- 
tion was  inaugurated  in  the  plain  of 
Samaria,  bloodshed  was  set  in  the 
calendar  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan. The  vultures  of  the  Moabite 
Hills  were  invited  to  a  feast  such  as 
only  the  vultures  of  the  Parsee 
Towers  of  Silence  in  Bombay  had 
known.  Of  such  far-reaching  effect 
was  the  will  of  a  deformed,  debased, 
remorseless  brute  who  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  German  Empire  and 
possessed  autocratic  powers  as  to 
making  war.  By  a  single  simple  ut- 
terance he  could  have  stayed  the 
march  of  the  armed  legions  he  had 


during  the  years  of  his  reign  form- 
ed and  litted  for  a  war  of  conquest 
that  should  make  him  a  success 
where  Napoleon,  with  less  prepara- 
tion, a  Corsican  adventurer  leading 
a  conglomerate  army,  proved  a  fail- 
ure. 

But  for  the  immeasurable  crime 
of  the  German  deformity  and  de- 
generate the  children  of  the  coastal 
plain  and  the  sheltered  valleys  be- 
tween Mt.  Carmel  and  ancient  Jop- 
pa  would  be  today  playing  under 
the  orange  trees  heavy  with  waxing 
fruit,  in  and  about  little  villages  of 
houses  with  green  turf  roofs,  in  a 
land  of  humble  plenty,  although  one 
of  pitiful  and  almost  universal 
poverty  judged  by  American  or 
even  by  European  standards  of  suf- 
ficiency. Today  that  area,  retaken 
last  year  by  the  British,  by  gallant 
fighting  which  has  been  duly  cele- 
brated, remains  incapable  of  pro- 
duction. In  the  hinterland  where  re- 
lief has  been  slower  to  reach  the 
victims  of  the  most  inglorious  of 
men  who  would  be  conquerors  thou- 
sands are  dying  of  starvatioii.  Plun- 
dreds  of  thousands  are  suffering  the 
pangs  of  hunger  and  the  biting  cold 
of  the  winter  nights  in  the  highlands 
without  shelter  or  supplies,  in  a 
country  which  the  Christian  world 
knows  as  the  Holy  Land ;  a  country 
which  for  2,000  years  has  been  to 
millions  of  human  beings  the  hal- 
lowed ground  from  which  sprung 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  peace, 
good  will,  charity  and.  love. 

There  is  advocacy  of  trying  the 
rrch  criminal  for  murder.  A  man 
has  but  one  life.  He  may  be  tried 
for  but  one  murder  in  so  far  as  the 
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degree  of  possible  punishment 
goes.  How  trifling  the  possible 
punishment  compared  with  such  a 
crime  as  that  of  the  creature  who 
removed  to  a  Dutch  castle  when  he 
could  no  longer  safely  remain  in  the 
German  royal  palace  in  which  he 
hoped  to  reign  as  overlord  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire 
and  Dictator  of  terms  of  peace  and 
national  life  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles. 


J£AJ.      RHODES'       SPLENDID 
GIFT  TO  STATE  HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 


(State  Journal.) 
In  transmitting  the  Kentucky 
service  flag  to  the  State  Historical 
Society  Maj.  Henry  F.  Rhodes  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  Mrs. 
Jennie  C.  Morton,  the  Regent : 

"War  Department 
Selective  Service  Department  of 
Kentucky. 
Frankfort,  February  26,  1919. 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 

Regent  Kentucky  State  Histori- 
cal Society, 

Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Morton: — 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  present 
to  you  Kentucky's  service  flag,  in 
memory  of  the  men  from  Kentucky 
who  have  gone  forth  to  fight  the 
battle  of  democracy. 

In  presenting  you  with  this  flag 
it  is  necessary  that  I  give  you  some 
explanation  of  its  meaning  and  what 
it  represents.  It  is,  I  am  confident, 
the  largest  service  flag  in  the  United 
States,  insofar  as  the  number     of 


men  which  it  represents  is  concern- 
ed. The  flag  represents  the  service 
of  58,330  selected  men  and  19,655 
men  who  volunteered  either  before 
or  after  their  registration,  making 
a  total  of  77.983  men  represented  by 
this  little  flag.  The  large  formation 
of  a  star,  which  is  made  up  of  135 
blue  stars,  was  arranged  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  our  State  was  divid- 
ed under  135  different  areas  in  the 
Selective  Service  work.  Each  of 
these  blue  stars  represents  the  men 
from  those  respective  areas  and  the 
large  gold  star  in  the  center  with 
the  inscription,  "In  memory  of  the 
Selective  Service  Men  from  Ken- 
tucky who  have  sacrified  their  lives 
in  the  World  War,"  represents  the 
sacrifices  made  by  approximately 
1,200  men  who  have  given  their  lives 
either  on  the  battlefield  or  in  camps. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  indeed  to 
know  that  you  have  been  so  enthusi- 
astic over  the  receipt  of  this  flag  by 
your  society,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
know  that  in  the  years  to  come  that 
that  flag  will  hang  in  the  Historical 
Society  of  Kentucky  and  will  be  a 
delight  to  the  77,000  Kentucky  boys 
who  gave  their  services  in  the  Na- 
tion's most  critical  hour.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  young  men  and  their 
parents  will  do  so  with  a  feeling  of 
pride  and  realize  that  that  flag  will 
hang  in  the  hall  of  your  great  socie- 
ty and  will  always  shine  out  as  a 
token  of  the  wonderful  service 
which  Kentucky  rendered  in  the 
greatest  war  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

I  would  be  ungrateful  did  I  not 
give  the  proper  credit  to  the  design- 
er of  this  flag,  Miss  Alice  Griffin,  of 
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Frankfort,  Kentucky,  by  whose  ef- 
fort and  diligent  study  the  plan  for 
this  flag  was  made  possible,  and 
thereby  a  service  flag  which  would 
represent  every  man  from  this 
State,  regardless  of  race  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  entered  the  service 
of  his  country. 

Sincerely  and  cordially  yours, 
HENRY  F.  RHODES, 
Major  of  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
Chief  Selective  Service  Dept.,  Ky. 


A  little  neighbor  asked  the  editor 
of  the  Register,  to  tell  her  what  is 
spring.   She  answered : 

Whispering  winds  and   glad  birds   singing, 
Running  waters  with  musical  feet. 

Staves  of  song  from  leaf  bells  ringing 
Silvery  echoes  wild  and  sweet. 

Trees  and  flowers  smile  and  glisten, 

Thrilled  by  harmony  so  fine, 
Quivering  as  they  stand  and  listen 

To  nature's  melodies  in  spring  divine. 


AN  AUSTRIAN  HELMET 
RECEIVED. 


From  the  gallant  and  distinguish- 
ed Vice  President  of  our  Society, 
Lt.  Col.  Edgar  Erksine  Hume,  now 
in  Italy  with  the  United  States 
Army,  we  have  received  as  a  war 
relic  an  Austrian  helmet.  It  is  a 
curio  indeed,  resembling  more  than 
anything  else,  an  iron  boiling  pot 
turned  top  downward.  It  came  by 
parcel  post,  addressed,  Ky.  State 
Historical  Society,  care  Mrs.  Jennie 
C.  Morton,  Frankfort,  Ky.  From 
Lt.  Col.  Edgar  Erksine  Hume,  Base 
Hospital  102,  A.  B.  0.  901-D., 
Italy." 


(State  Journal.) 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Edgar  E. 
Hume  of  this  city,  chief  medical  of- 
ficer of  the  Serbian  Nation,  thinks 
of  Frankfort  and  his  friends  here 
notwithstanding  he  is  thousands  of 
miles  from  home  in  the  service  of 
his  country  and  humanity.  The 
State  Historical  Society  yesterday 
received  from  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hume  an  Austrian  helmet  which 
was  captured  in  one  of  the  Italian 
drives.  This  relic  of  the  war  is  very 
highly  prized. 


From  Captain  Clement  Bell 
Chinn,  when  in  Serbia,  we  received 
two  relics  of  antiquity,  large  pistols, 
silver  bound,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  old. 

From  the  Philippine  Islands  we 
received  some  years  ago,  a  box  of 
war  implements,  a  gift  from  Gen- 
eral Cary. 

We  have  the  Burgoyne  Cannon 
and  a  number  of  flags  of  different 
wars.  The  Historical  Department  is 
beginning  to  look  quite  like  a  his- 
torical armory. 


We  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
from  Lippincott  Publishers,  "His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  Mathew 
Page  Andrews.  The  author  when  in 
Frankfort  was  in  the  Historical 
rooms,  but  at  the  time  being  absent 
from  the  Library,  we  -missed  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance,  and  also 
of  congratulating  him  upon  his  long 
desired  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  in  all  respects  satis- 
factory, and  we  trust  the  South  will 
not  be  slow  in  introducing  it  in  her 
schools,  as  Kentucky  has  done,  and 
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having  it  taught  properly    to    the 
children. 

In  the  name  of  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society  we  sincerely  thank  Mr. 
Andrews  tor  the  handsome  gift  to 
its  library  of  his  History  of  the 
I  nited  Slates. 


'THE    OLD    WILLIAMS  MAN- 
SION," GREENVILLE,  TENN. 


"The  killing  of  Adam  Caperton 
bv  Indians,  at  Estill's  Defeat,  near 
Mt.  Sterling.  Ky.,  March  22,  1782." 
is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble books  that  has  been  presented 
to  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society,  and  in  its  name,  we  thank 
the  author  for  his  generous  and 
valuable  gift.  The  book  is  one  of 
most  interesting  histories  and  gene- 
alogies combined  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Kentucky  of  one  of  its 
famous  families.  It  is  beautifully 
written  and  is  illustrated  through- 
out with  handsome  portraits  of  the 
family.  We  congratulate  the  author 
upon  the  work. 


"We  keep  on  file  in  the  Historical 
library  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  State  Journal,  the  Cour- 
ier-Journal, and  the  Evening  Post, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.  These  papers 
keep  the  records  of  the  war,  names 
of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  the  casualties  and  incidents 
of  the  war,  and  all  that  pertains  to 
the  armistice  and  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. 

We  could  not  give  the  space  re- 
quired for  all  these  records,  but  in 
these  newspapers  they  will  be  pre- 
served, and  are  open  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  inquirers  or  historians. 


The  above  is  a  picture  of 
the  famous  old  Williams  Mansion, 
later  known  as  the  John  Morgan's 
Inn,  but  now  the  residence  of  a 
banker. 

This  is- a  rear  view,  which  was  the 
carriage  entrance,  and  where  Gen. 
John  H.  Morgan  dismounted  from 
his  horse  the  night  before  he  was 
killed.   House  and  ground  occupied 
a  full  town  square  and  the  extensive 
gardens  were  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  porch  you  see.  Instead  of  the 
fence,  there  was  a  high  stone  wall. 
The  two  slender  middle     chimneys 
and  the  two  larger    end    windows 
were  lately  added,  as  the  big  rooms 
were  divided  by  the     new    owner. 
And  there  were  other  changes  made 
in  the  parlor,  4-1  by  '22  feet  in  size. 
The  hall  was  forty-four  feet  ljng 
but  only  sixteen  feet  wide. 

The  view  above  is  from  the  north- 
west. General  Morgan  spent  his  last 
night  there  in  the  southeast  room, 
second  story. 

The  death  of  John  Morgan  creat- 
ed widespread  sorrow  throughout 
the  South.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  successful  Generals  in 
the  Southern  Army,  and  won  world 
wide  fame  as  a  daring  cavalry  offi- 
cer and  commander.  He  command- 
ed the  most  famous  band  of  cavalry- 
men that  ever  captured  cities  and 
armies  at  will. 
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FILMS  OF  OFFICIAL  WAR  RE- 
VIEW FOR  STATE  HISTOR- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 


(State  Journal.) 
The  following  correspondence 
made  public  yesterday  by  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie C.  Morton,  indicates  the  acquis- 
tion  by  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  some  valuable  war  films  : 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Frankfort,  March  11,  1919. 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 

Regent,  Kentucky  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Morton  : — 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  letter 
just  received  from  the  Honorable 
Charles  S.  Hart,  together  with  my 
reply  thereto,  which  is  self-explana- 
tory. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  0.  Stanley. 

United  States  Committee   on   Pub- 
lic Information,  Division  of  Films, 
New  York,  March  7, 1919. 
Hon.  Augustus  0.  Stanley, 
Governor  of  Kentucky, 

Frankfort,  Ky. 
My  Dear  Governor  Stanley: — 
During  the  past  year,  the  Division 
of  Films  has  been  engaged  in  secur- 
ing both  nation-wide  and  world- 
wide distribution  for  Official  Gov- 
ernment pictures.  This  organiza- 
tion was  purely  a  war  measure,  con- 
sequently we  are  concluding  its  ac- 
tivities in  the  very  near  future. 

An  average  of  one  hundred  reels 
Cone  thousand  feet  per  reel)  was 
distributed  every  week  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  official  reel  was  call- 
ed the  War  Review  and  contained 


the  activities  of  our  overseas  forces 
as  well  as  those  of  England,  France 
and  Italy.  Their  value  as  a  pictorial 
history  of  the  war  is  incalculable. 

These  pictures,  after  having  been 
run  in  most  of  the  theaters  in  the 
country,  are  now  coming  back  to  us 
in  large  quantities.  The  usual  pro- 
cedure is  to  destroy  these  returned 
prints  or  to  use  the  expression  of 
the  trade,  sell  them  as  "junk"  at  a 
very  small  price  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  sliver  nitrate  contained 
in  the  film  stock. 

The  destruction  of  these  histori- 
cal films  for  reclamation  purposes 
would  be  almost  criminal,  in  view  of 
their  value  to  future  generations. 
My  thought  in  writing,  therefore,  is 
to  outline  a  plan  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  state  would  be  sent 
a  complete  set  of  these  War  Re- 
views for  the  historical  archives 
of  the  state  without  charge. 

If  this  plan  meets  with  your  ap- 
proval, may  I  hear  from  you  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter? 

Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  S.  Hart, 

Director. 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  March  11,  1919. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Hart, 

Director,  Division  of  Films,  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information,  6 
West  48th  Street,  New  York. 

My  Dear  Sir: — 

Your  favor  of  recent  date  to  hand 
advising  me  of  your  willingness  to 
present  to  the  State  of  Kentucky 
certain  historical  films  for  the  his- 
torical archives  of  the  State. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky I  take  pleasure  in  expressing 
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my  profound  appreciation  of  your 
'offer  and  will  be  more  than  pleased 
to  so  advise  the  chairman  of  the 
Kentucky  Historical  Society. 
These  films  may  be  mailed  direct  to 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Regent  of 
the  Historical  Society,  Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  0.  Stanley, 

Governor. 


We  regret  that  the  "Flu,"  and 
other  unforeseen  circumstances 
have  prevented  the  public  unveiling 
of  Stephen  Collins  Foster  bust  re- 
ceived and  accepted  some  time  ago. 
We  hope  yet  to  have  a  formal  un- 
veiling of  the  bust  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  world  singers, 
Stephen  C.  Foster. 


HAVE 


SEEN    MUCH    BLOOD- 
SHED. 


Plain*  of  Palestine    Trampled  by 

Many  of  the  Mightiest  Armies 

Known  to  History. 


Definite  historical  records  regard- 
ing events  in  Palestine  may  be  said 
to  begin  with  the  first  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  battle  in  the  plains  of 
Armageddon,  when  the  army  of 
Pharaoh  Thothmes  III,  advancing 
up  the  plain  of  Sharon,  crossed  the 
Carmel  range  by  the  same  route  as 
that  taken  by  General  Allenby's 
cavalry  in  September,  A.  D.  1918, 
and  defeated  the  Syrian  federation 
under  the  king  of  Cadesh  before  the 
fortress  of  Megiddo  in  the  year 
1479  B.  C.  This  historic  plain  has 
seen  the  march  of  the  armies  of  the 


Hittites,  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews 
under  Deborah  and  Barak,  the 
Philistines  on  their  way  to  the  de- 
feat of  Saul  on  Mount  Gilboa.  Then 
came  like  a  wolf  Sennacherib  the 
Assyrian,  and  after  him  Nebucha- 
dnezzar of  Babylon.  The  Persian 
Cambyses  swept  through  Palestine 
in  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  en  route 
for  his  work  of  destruction  in 
Egypt.  After  the  fall  of  Babylon 
Palestine  saw  the  armies  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  Pompey.  Ves- 
pasian, Titus  and  Hadrian  all 
fought  in  Palestine.  In  A.  D.  614  the 
Sassanian  Emperor  Chosroes, 
stretching  forth  from  his  capital  at 
Ctesiphon,  destroyed  Jerusalem; 
once  again  the  city  was  rebuilt,  and 
within  a  generation  was  opened  to 
the  Arab  and  Moslem  conqueror,. 
Caliph  Omar.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  crusaders  took  Palestine, 
which  then  became  the  scene  of  the 
romantic  struggle  betwen  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  and  Saladin.  Fifty 
years  later  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror Frederick  II,  known  in  the 
middle  ages  as  ' '  the  Wonder  of  the 
World,"  crowned  himself  king  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher.  In  1516  the  armies  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks  under  Selim  the 
Grim  marched  down  from  Aleppo 
and  seized  the  country  on  their  way 
to  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  Nearly 
three  hundred  years  later  Napoleon 
marched  from  Egypt  through  the 
same  pass  of  Megiddo  to  the 
fortress  of  Acre ;  and  now  the  forces 
of  General  Allenby  have  added  one 
more  link  to  this  great  historical 
chain  wherein  have  been  engaged 
practically  all  the  greatest  names  in 
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human  history. — From  "The  Holy 
Land  of  Many  Nations"  by  Maj. 
Ormsbv  Gore  in  Asia  Magazine. 


CROWD   WILL   WELCOME 

HEKO  AS  HE  ARRIVES 

HERE  TONIGHT. 


Patriotic  Greeting    To    Be    Given- 
Warwick  Emmit,  First 
To  Exlist. 


(State  Journal.) 

Warwick  Enrmit,  young  Frank- 
fort hero,  is  going-  to  be  accorded 
the  heartiest  and  the  most  patriotic 
welcome  ever  a  soldier  had  here 
when  he  steps  off  the  train  at  the 
depot  this  afternoon  at  5 :25  o'clock. 
As  the  train  pulls  into  the  station 
a  brass  band  will  be  playing  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner, ' '  while  hun- 
dreds of  his  friends  and  fellow  citi- 
zens will  be  waving-  American  flags 
and  cheering  the  arrival  of  the 
young  hero.  The  Rev.  Roger  T. 
Nooe,  pastor  of  the  First  Christian 
church,  will  welcome  Enrmit  back  to 
his  home  town  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community. 

Almost  two  years  ago,  just  after 
the  United  States  declared  a  state  of 
war  to  exist,  Emmit  joined  the  regu- 
lar army  and  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  boy  from  Franklin 
county,  if  not  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  to  enlist  after  the  declar- 
ation of  war.   He  remained  in  this 


country  only  a  short  while  before 
being  sent  overseas.  Over  there  he 
participated  in  several  of  the  big 
drives  in  which  his  organization,  the 
Sixteenth  Infantry,  took  part,  and  a 
short  time  before  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  was  wounded.  He  is  com- 
ing here  from  Camp  Taylor,  Louis- 
ville, where  he  was  sent  after  arriv- 
ing in  the  States  several  weeks  ago. 
In  the  delegation  that  will  meet 
him  at  the  depot  this  afternoon  will 
be  members  of  the  Council  of  De- 
fense, the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Four-Minute  Men  and  other  civic 
and  patriotic  organizations.  J.  W. 
Ireland,  superintendent  of  the 
Frankfort  public  schools,  will  re- 
quest the  children  of  the  schools  to 
•attend.  Everyone  who  expects  to  be 
there  should  cany  a  small  Ameri- 
can flag,  men  who  are  getting  up 
the  welcome  party  said  last  night. 


NOTICE. 


All  subscribers  to  the  Register 
are  requested  when  their  address  is 
changed,  please  to  notify  the  Reg- 
ister, at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  of  the 
change,  tbat  the  magazine  may  be 
sent  to  the  new  address.  We  cannot 
be  responsible  for  copies  of  the 
Register  lost  in  the  mails.  Agree- 
able to  orders  from  the  officials  at 
Washington,  we  have  limited  our 
exchanges,  owing  to  the  great  in- 
crease in  postage. 

Editor. 
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